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INTRODUCTION. 



The history of maii^ of the various aspects and 
forms under which he presents himself, is a sub- 
ject which has engaged the attention of many 
distinguished writers. It may be considered in 
many points of view j as relating to laws, to arts, 
to manners, to political regulation, and to other 
objects of equal importance. Some writers have 
extended their plan to embrace all these indiscrir 
minately ; while others, with more prudence per- 
haps, have appropriated to themselves detached 
portions of so extensive a field But I do not 
know of any who have confined their attention 
to the moral history of man,-^to the manners and 
character of nations, and the circumstances on 
which these are dependent Yet the importance 
of this branch of the subject will not be denied ; 
imd it appears to me, that it is only by consider- 
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ing It separately from every other, that we can 
ascertain, with precision, the causes, upon which 
its varied phenomena depend. 

To thos> who have been in the habit of at- 
tending to this subject, it will immediately ap- 
pear, that such an enquiry must be conducted 
with reference to man, as a progressive being. 
Among the lower animals, the general distinctive 
gualities remain invariably tbe^same 9 every suc- 
ceeding generation is eicuc^ly similar to that 
whidi preceded it. But the aspect of huHiAn s6- 
dety is continually changing : it is continually be- 
coming more numerous, more splendid, and more 
civilized. Particular nations may have remained 
for a long time kationary ; nay,'some have even 
experiended a temporary retrogradation ; still, 
iiowever, the general progr^d made by the spe- 
cies has c^iiinly been as above described In 
mod^n Europe, above all, (the part of the world 
with which we are more immediately connected^) 
it has arrived at such a hdght, and is going on 
with such unprecedented rapidity, as imperious- 
ly to force iteelf on our attention. After view- 
^ing societyj then, as perpetually improving in its 
external aspect, a mc^e important question aiiaes. 
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What efiect does this change product on mte, 
considered as a moral and intelligent being? 
Does it render him really wiser, better, or hap» 
pier ? Is it a tendency which the l^islator ought 
to encourage, or an evil which he ought to check ? 
It must here, however, be admitted, that the 
sciience, to which this enquiry conducts us, does 
not, in a practical view, altogether possess that 
high importance which we mighty at first sij^t, 
expect The deeper we penetrate into the 
subject, the more shall we be convinced of 
the limited power of human efibrt& All the 
great processes carried on iii the moral worid, 
will appear to be less dependant cm individual 
^c^on, and moi« on general kws^ arrange 
with consummate wisdom^ by a power superior 
tb human. Yet^ after every deduction on thk 
ground^ Sufficient encouragement will still remain 
ibr the prosecution of this science Even in a 
mere speculative view^ it deserves to rank above 
wme of thoise which have been most highly es* 
teefhed ; — above, foi* ^xample^ that of astrono^ 
my^ It belongs to a tugher department in the 
BfBXerb of nature^ and exhibits, amid apparent 

<dfeit»oii, the same (t^ptoms of giand imd b<^ 
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neficent design. But as a practical sdence, too, 
it deserves to rank high. It aflbrds dements, 
which ought to be taken into the account by all 
those who touch the great springs, by which hu- 
man af&irs are moved. Though they can hope 
to promote these objects only in a moderate de- 
gree, and in complete subserviency to the de- 
signs of the Author of Nature, yet they may cer- 
tainly learn, not to waste themselves in fruitless 
efforts to oppose them. The first effects of any 
change are so different, nay frequendy so oppo- 
site to those which it is ultimately destined to 
produce, that the short-sighted legislator is perr 
petually liable to this error. This science may 
instruct him of the period when society is ripe 
for any particular improvement ; may guard him 
against premature and misplaced alteration ; and 
may enable him to strike the medium between 
a superstitious attachment to what is ancient, and 
a tendency to rash innovation. This medium, 
indeed, has been hitherto struck, better than 
might have been expected, by the struggles be- 
tween contending parties ; the rashness and pre- 
djutancy of the one^ being corrected by the ti- 
Bud caiitftQQ of the other. The per&ctmg of ttds 
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science, howeva*, may enable it to be settled in 
a surer and milder manner. By shewing to 
every society the place which they occupy in 
the great chain of human things, it may in- 
struct them in what they owe, both to past 
and to future ages. I am inclined dso to think, 
that, as society advances, men will be expect- 
ed to acquire more and. more of this know- 
ledge. . We see, that in the case of the indivi- 
dual, previous to his attaining the age of maturi- 
ty, nature, independently" of his own efforts, has 
provided for his safety and preservation, but afta: 
that period has entrusted them to his own care ; 
and it seems not improbable, that the destina- 
tion of the species may be somewhat amilar. 

In that part of the science which relates to the 
character of particular societies, as the objects lie 
within a smaller compass, they are more vsrithin 
the sphere of individual action, and acquire a 
higher degree of practical importance. And it 
will, I think, ^pear hereafter, that the same cir- 
cumstances which regulate the progress of socie- 
ty in general, regulate also the moral and politi- 
cal character of each particular community. The 
tvrt) . subjects may therefore be treated together. 



and fenn, when combined, an outline of the mo» 
tal history of the species. 

The foundation of such an enquiry seems like- 
ly to be best laid, by taking a general viclW of the 
various characters which man has assumed in 
the different stages of his progress. But as the 
detail of society and manners in every particular 
tribe would be both tedious and unprofitable, a 
necessity arises for arranging, into classes, those 
which agree in their general characters. The 
general division of societies into savage, bar- 
barous, and civilized, which seems to have 
Spontaneously suggested itself, may still be re- 
tained to a certain degree. But, in order to 
trace with any precision the varieties of national 
character, k has appeared necessary to make a 
more minute distribud<»i, founded upon those 
principles which act upon the moral nature of 
man. And in order to pave the way for this ar- 
rangementy it will be necessary to institute a pre* 
vious enquiry into the nature of these principles^ 
s^ the manner in wMch they operate. Such 
aa investigation will be interestipg in itself, an(| 
it may furoiBh a clue to guide us through th# 
OEuacea^ pf so iotficate and exteo^ve a sub^t» 
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In the present volume this plan is com^^eted, 
80 far as relates to the earlier and ruder periods 
of society. This part of the subject, already of 
sufficient extent, is so far detached from the rest, 
as to be capable of forming a work by itself. 
How far it will be in the author's power to ex- 
tend a similar survey over the succeeding stages, 
as well as to prosecute other enquiries connected 
with his original object, must depend upon cir- 
cumstances which cannot with certainty be fore- 
seen. Before engaging in such a long course of 
meditation and research as would still be neces- 
sary, it may be desirable to know, whether any 
value will be attached to the result. And as it 
is upon the principles contained in this volume 
that all subsequent speculations mtist rest, it may 
be advantageous, before raising the superstruc- 
ture, to ^ve the public an opportunity of exa* 
amnmg into the foundation. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH REGULATE THE PROGRESS 
AND THE MORAL CONDITION OF SOCIETY. 
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CHAP. L 



ON THE CHARACTER OF SOdETIES. 



Before we advance farther into these specula- 
tions, it will be proper that we endeavour to 
form a distinct idea of the object to which they 
relate ; of the nature of those ideas which we 
annex to the words ** national character/' or 
^ the character of societies.^ 

On taking a view of any number of men, 
who are united by the same common govern- 
ment, language, and habits of life, we immedi- 
ately discover moral peculiarities, as clearly dis- 
cernible as the varieties of feature by which the 
different races c^ men are distinguished To 
these we give the name of national character. 
Even among the nations of Europe, whose pro* 
gress in civilization nearly approaches that of 
eacb other, this £sdnctiaa is very deci^vdy 
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marked. But It becomes hx more evident, when 
we consider man in his progressive state ; when 
we contrast the naked savage, traversing the 
woods in quest of prey, with the opulent and 
polished inhabitant of an European city. The 
difference is here so wide, as to make it, at first 
sight, difficult to recognize the same common 
nature in each. A similar distinction exists be- 
tween the different classes into which a nume- 
rous and complicated society is divided. The 
£ishionable circles, and those in humble life ; the 
votaries of each particular profession ; the inha- 
bitants of the city and country; all exhibit 
marked shades of difference, which are stronger 
in proportion to the number of classes, and to 
the litde intercourse which subsists between 
them^ 

It may^ I conceive, be laid down as a funda- 
mental principle, that between any two great 
'T^ portions of the human species, (whatever be the. 
age or country to which they belong,) there 
exists no radical distinction; that the total 
amount of moral and intellectual endowments, 
originally conferred by nature, is altogether, or 
very nearly, the same ; and that the wide dif- 
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ferences which we observe, arise wholly from 
the influence of external circumstances. * Few, 
probably, of those who have been accustomed to 
take an extensive survey of human affairs, will 
be disposed to dissent from this statement. For 
them it may be considered, as expressing a pro- 
podtion, the proof of which is attempted in the 
following pages. Should it appear just, it will 
follow, that original constitution, which forms 
80 essential an dement in the formation of mdi- 
vidual character, is not at all to be taken into 
the account in treating of the character of sode- 
ti^ ; which forms an essential distinction be- 
tween those two subjects of enquiry. 

This general character, it must be observed^ 
can ndth no propriety be considered as ap- 
plying to every individual vnthout distinction* 
When we say that a nation is honest, we 
merely say, that it contains a grater num- 
ber of honest men, a greater amount of honesty 
upon the whole, than most other nations. And 



^ A slight limitation of this maxim will be noticed 
under the head of Race. 
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the dain6 will hold in r^ai!rd to every other mo^ 
rsJ quality. 

Neither will this general resemblance among 
the metnbers of a society, in any case extend so 
far, as to obliterate the distinctions of individual 
character. On having first brought under out 
view a number of individuals, between whom 
any similarity exists, this similarity is the first 
thing with which we are struck. One char* 
racter seems then to pervade the whole grouper 
But in consequence of a longer acquaintance, hu* 
merous and striking differences are discovered 
Thus, the shepherd distinguishes clearly betweeil 
the individuals that compose his flock, which td 
others appear nearly alike. Much more vdll 
this take place in regafd to man, a being whose 
nature is more complicaited, and examined with 
more curious attention. There is therefore Hb 
reason to apprehend, that the greatest refinefitifeflt 
of ihanners will induce any insipid and mofidt£M 
tious uniformity. After the rougher and coafstsr 
distinctions are smoothed away, a variety of mi- 
nute shades, before unperceived, begin to unfold 
themselves. Perhaps there is no single form, 
either of mind or of organized matter^ whidi 
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exactly resembles another. Nature is no less in« 
exhaustible in her variety, than wonderful in her 
uniformity J in that combination of generic re. 
semblance, and of individual distinction, which 
nms through every department of her works. 
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CHAP. II. 



ON THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY, 



me 



In forming any general conclusions, the most 
natural and pleasing order of ideas is that by 
which we be^n with particulars, and ascend, 
through them, to the general result. But though 
this ought always to be the process carried on in 
the mind of the enquirer, it cannot always bq 
/adopted with advantage in the communication 
pf his ideas. Where the facts are numerous and 
complicated, as is peculiarly the case in the pre- 
sent instance, such a method would lead to in* 
extricable confusion. It then becomes necessa^- 
ly to begin with stating the conclusion, and af- 
jterwards to illustrate the train of induction fronj 
which it has been inferred. 

Before explaining, however, the general prin^ 
piples, which, after long and attentive considera* 
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tioDi, have appeared to me to regulate the progress 
of society, it may be proper to state, that, to the 
best of my judgment, I have not been swayed 
by any love of paradox ; nor was I conscious 
of any wish, by a preposterous eclectic system, 
to form an alliance between opinions really in- 
ciompatible. My present idews upon thid sub-^ 
ject were not favourite ones, nor those with 
which I originally set out. They were formed 
at a very advanced stage of these enquiries, 
and after most of the facts relating to them 
had been collected It then appeared, that tlilese 
£3u:ts coidd be accounted for by this hypothesis 
only, and were wholly inconsistent with any 
other. 

With regard, then, to the process above al« 
luded to,* there is, I think, every reason to trust, 
that its effects will be ultimately and gresatly be- 
neficial But thid improvement is certainly far 
from being regular and constant ; nay, there are 
many circumstances which would lead us to a 
condition directly opposite. We daily observe, 
that poor and rude nations are often more vir« 

♦ See page 2. 
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mous than the opulent and denized ; that o^^o, 
aay, generally, as nations advance in wealth and 
prosperity, their morals are corrupted instead of 
bdng improved. Upon the' whole, it almost 
appears to me, that there is^ in human society^ 
a process of corruption^ previous to the pro^ 
cess of improvement J and arising from the first 
operation of the same causes }—^nd that every 
things which ultimately tends most to improve the 
character and condition of man ^ is positively in^ 
Jurious in its first operation. * 

We discover m those who live remote from 
the splendid and crowded scenes of human life^ 
a certain rude sunplicity and native innocence, 
whichy when contrasted with the numerous vicea 
and disorders that spring up in a more advanced 
stage, merit a decided preferencer The atmos- 
phere of great cides has been always lu'anded as^ 
pestilential to innocencer In the yoimg and in- 
experienced, who are traasported thither from a 
scene of tural, retirement, a process of corruptionr 
rapidly takes place» Ck)urtSy cides, camps, the 



* The word Jirst must here be understood under cer- 
tain modifications^ which will be explained hereafter*^ 
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fgteat and crowded 8c6nes of human life, have 
always abounded in violent passiona, and vicious 
* indulgences. 

Nations^ as they advance in nunibers aild 
wealth, are commonly found to become more 
dissolute and immoral. Now, generally speak- 
ing, in consequence of principles deeply implant- 
ed in human nature, an increase in these parti- 
culars is continually taking place. For some 
time, therefore, there is, as it were, a continual 
progress downwards, a perpetual multiplication 
of vices and disorders. And this efiect would 
be still more evident^ were it not for the influence 
of certdtt restraints, which are seasonably brought 
into action. After a certain period, however, 
new principles operate. From amid this chaos, 
ordet be^s to arise ; a gradual refinement takes 
{dace ; arts, sciences, and philosophy, rear their 
head; which, though in their imperfect and 
cfescent state, they may tend rather to increase 
the disorder, yet, when improved and perfected, 
seem destined to raise the human race to a con- 
dition much superior to that rude simplicity from 
which they had emerged. This improvement 
springs up, as it were, in the bosom of the pre- 
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ce(Ung corruption, and, for a long dme, co-exists 
along with it At first almost insensible, it pre^ 
vails more and more, till there seems reason to 
hope, that it may at last attwi a very consider- 
able ascendency.^ 
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CHAP, n, 



THE PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLES. 



Thb view which I have now given, is, I think, 
sufficiently consonant to the general aspect of 
lustory, and of human things. At the same 
dme, to establish k by a sufficient induction, as 
well as to make the proper applications, a much 
greater detail will he requisite. The first object, 
as already stated, must be to enquire, what these 
cuDcum$tances are, which thus produce comipdon 
in the fiiBt instance, and idtimate improvement ; 
and to ascertain the manner in which they ope- 
rate. To these, for the sake of conciseness, I 
shall ^ve the name of Progressive Princi- 
ples. The following, I think, are the most re* 
markable : 
h Numbers collected into one places 
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* 11. Free communication between different so- 
cieties, and different members of the same sode* 

III. Wealth. 

IV. Great public events. 

Two others, and those of the greatest impor- 
tance, might be added, viz. Freedom from the 
necessity of labour ; and, Freedom from coercion. 
But as these possess rather a negative character, 
it appears to me more philosophical to refer their 
opposites to a different class of principles j of 
which I shall treat in due time. 
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L^^Numbtrs collected into one place. 

That this circumstance has a powerful ten- 
dency to produce moral corruption, seems con- 
firmed by the universal consent of mankind. 
Such a general impres^on, in a case thus ob- 
vious to every one's observation, affords a strong- 
er proof than the most laboured induction. The 
city, where multitudes are crowded together, 
has been universally found to teem with every 
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epecies of disorder ; while the country has been 
celebrated as the abode of innocence and pri- 
mitive sim{^city. All those passicms, which in 
their excess beccnne crimes ; the love of power, 
the love of distinction, the licentious pursuit of 
pleasure! are, amid great assemUages of men, 
cherished and stimulated. The benevolent af- 
fections, which coidd embrace every member of 
a small and secluded circle, are chilled, by the 
irariety of objects which press ea them. In every 
operadon of an assembled multitude, the lead is 
generally taken by the most violent, the most 
daring, the least scruptdous, in short, by the 
worst. 

In all places where a great number is col- 
lected together,~^public schods, manu£ictories, 
very numerous popidar assemblies, — the effects 
are uniformly found to be injurious. A mob, 
mort of whose members, when confined to thdr 
domestic sj^ere, were perhaps qtdet, peaceable^ 
and industrious, soon become turbulent and fa* 
rious, when their passions are inflamed by the 
presence of a multitude* They become inca^ 
poUe too of fomung any sound and ddiberate 
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judgment, radi, credulous, hurried along by eve« 
ry impulse of the moment. 

As the meeting of persons ill affected towards 
each other is naturally a signal for quarrels, so 
that of friends is generally supposed to autho- 
rize a more than ordinary indulgence in sensu* 
ality. And rude natures, when once provided 
with the means of gratification, will seldom be 
foimd to keep within due limits. Great col- 
lections of people, formed either for business or 
amusement, markets, festivals, public rejoicings, 
are seldom unaccompanied by intoxication and 
excess. 

A curious illustration of this principle may be 
seen in the direction which it gives to that uni- 
versal passion, the love of distinction. 

There is a strong desire in man«to be the ob- 
ject of general attention to the society in which 
he lives. This propensity meets with easy gra- 
tification amid a small circle, each of whose 
members must be an important object in the 
eyes of the rest All that is required of a man 
in such a dtuation, is, that he should do nothing 
to forfeit that attention which others ^are dis- 
posed to pay to him. But in the numerous so? 
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ciety of a great dty, every individual 
as it were, nothing ; he is lost, like a drop of 
water in the ocean. The only means of esca- 
pmg from this moitifying insignificance, ^ 
some mode, either of ridng above, or at least of 
separating himself from, the surrounding crowd. 
But a superior degree of truly valuable attain-^ 
ments is always laborious, and can &11 to the lot 
of only a few. Distinctions, therefore^ are 
sou^t after, adventitious at least, if not abso^ 
lutely dishonourable ; and they are pursued widi 
an unmoderate eag^ess, which of itself tends 
to vitiate the character. Hence the crowd of 
follies which spring up in a great city : hence 
men glorying even in their vices ; anxious to 
be distinguished for any thing, rather than to re- 
main in obscurity. 

I have already noticed the general impres^c»i 
which prevails upon this subject ; an impressicui 
formed not with a view to any particular theory, 
but arising immediately from the observation of 
human life. Peculiar stress is here to be laid on 
the sentimaits of the earlier moralists, who lived 
at a period when the corrupting process was al? 
ready far advanced, while that of improvement 
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had scarcely begun to shew itsd£ Among thes^ 
solitude, and the shades of retirement, have beea 
always extolled, as the surest safeguard of inno* 
cence. Hence, in every age, those, who wish«* 
ed to shun the temptadons of life, and to devote 
themselves to heaven and to virtue, have sought 
iiie seclusion of the cloister and the hermitage; 
Doubtless, this propensity has been carried too 
fer J yet its prevalence seems clearly to indicate 
the general conviction of the favourable influence 
of retirement upon human conduct 

This jMinciple seems injurious, in the first in«* 
stance, not only to the moral, but also to the in* 
tellectual characta: of man. The proverb, that 
^ in a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom," 
doubdess contains much truth ; yet its applicadon 
depends much on the nature of these counsellors^ 
Where they are ignorant and clamorous, the ve- 
ry opposite eflfect follows. In a numerous as- 
sembly, the passions are kindled ; a muldtude of 
contradictory opinions dazzles and confounds, ra- 
ther than enlightens the judgment ; and nothing 
remains of that deUb^ate calmness, which is ne^ 
i:e9sary for just and candid decisioiu The vm^ 
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dopi of a ddiberatiye assembly is often found to 
be in the inverse proportion of its numbers. 

The small number of objects which present 
themselves in a narrow circle, has no tendency 
to inspire enlarged views, or philosophical habits 
of thinldng. But it is favourable to the exercise 
of native intuidve good sense. These few ob- 
jects are suited to the limited faculties of the un- 
taught mind ; their various aspects and relations 
may be embraced with ease, and without confu« 
^on. As they multiply, the understanding 
which has not learned to enlarge its views, and 
to generalize, is bewildered and lost 

We have thus found, that the collection of 
numbers is hostile to that simplicity of character 
which rests upon moderate passions, and the ab- 
sence of temptation. But it is at the same dme 
indispensable to the formation of that more im- 
proved character, which consists in fixed prind-* 
pies, extensive views, and high intellectual culd« 
vation. It is essential to the production of all 
those arts which refine and exalt human nature. 
TTie emulation, kindled by assembled numbers, 
becomes the source of excellence in every de- 
partment. Even that violence of the passions, 
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and the activity to which it prompts, while it is 
the source of present disorder, leads ultimately 
to improvement The periods of history most 
pregnant vnth guilt and suffering, are also those 
which afford the most instructive and important 
lessons to future times. 

To the perfecting of moral judgment, the existr 
ence of numerous societies is peculiarly subser- 
vient. It is equally so, whether we consider this 
judgmeqt as intuitivp^ or as derived fix>m a ^ew 
of the ultimate tendency of human actions. The 
Ipyjpr of the arts, by contemplating a variety of 
models, learns to distinguish with certsdnty be- 
tvfe^n beauty and deformity; and it is by a 
similar process that a correct moral taste must 
be formed. And the bustie and activity to which 
this assemblage gives rise, by priesentMig human 
nature under a yariety of aspects, must greatiy 
extend thgse mgans of observation. A variety 
(^ exapapliss being thus presented, of the oppo^- 
site nature of virtue and vice, the distinction ber 
tween them vnll be clearly perceived, and the 
superiority of the latter vdll be gradually ac- 
Ipio wlejiged. The criterion of virtue, too, which 
i^ founded on its teijidency to promote the gene? 
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nil wd&re^ is evidently to be ascertained by that 
wide observation of human nature which can be 
made only in a numerous society. Such attempts, 
founded upon narrow and partial views, must 
be altogether erroneous^ But the more, in con- 
sequence of an extensive acquaintance with man- 
^d, we enlarge our idews of the consequences 
of human actions^ the more evident are the marks 
of that .close connection, which exists between 
l3ie virtue and the happiness of man. 

These views are, I tlunk, fairly deduced from 
general and ascertained principles of human na- 
ture. At the same time it must be owned, that, 
on a cursory view, this latter part of the process 
(the tendency to improvement) is less obvious 
than the other. Its advance is gradual and in- 
sensible ; and as new sources of corruption are 
continually openings through the augmentation 
of numbers, wealth, and intercourse, (always in- 
jurious in the first instance,) the two processes 
are so mixed and Mended, that to separate them 
becomes a very complicated operation. It will 
be, at present, more easy and more satisfactory 
to consider the influence which the progressive 
princ^les ptoduc^^ upon the cultivation of the 
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arts and sciences ; the grand instrument which 
nature employs for effecting the improvement of 
man, considered as a moral and intelligent bang. 
And here two questions occur : How fer do the 
progressive principles lead to the successfiil cul- 
tivation of the arts and sciences ? And how 
far does this successful cultivation lead to the 
improvement of the moral nature of man? 
The latter question, as bdbtig of the last impor-* 
tance in the history of man, is reserved for full 
consideration at a future period. A very few 
observations may be sufEcient to illustrate the 
former. 

The formation of cities is coeval vnth the on- 
^n of all those arts, which relate either to exter- 
nal elegance, or to mental improvement. There 
only we meet that refined taste, that active emu- 
lation, and those wide views of society, without 
which no great writer can be formed. Athens, 
Rome, Florence, Paris,London, have been all large 
cities, most of them of the first magnitude. This 
e£fect does not, indeed, take place in any exact 
proportion to the population ; nay, there are ci- 
ties of equal or greater extent, in which it does 
not take place at all That circumstance is not 
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alone sufficient ; nw, indeed, is any wigle prin- \ 
dple ever suffidenL But it is an indispensable 
iequisit& While men roved in tents, or dwelt 
in scattered and thinly inhabited villages, they 
might acquire talents of various kinds: they 
might display skill and acdvity^ in the conduct 
of Me. But with the individual all these attain- 
ments perished ; nothing was done for the spe* 
cies. It is in cides, amid great assemblages of 
men, that science first strikes its roots^ and is > 
thence difiused over odier parts of the virorld 



lI.—^Free Communication between different 
Societies J and different Members of the same So^ 
ciety. 

In order that the assemblage of numbers may 
exeit its influence, some degree of communica-* 
tion b necessary ; and the magnitude of its ef- 
fects is generally in proportion to the closeness 
and frequency of this communication. We may 
conceive a case, (suid something approaching to 
it does actually take place in the capitals of some 
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' great Asiatic empires,) where an immense mul-- 
titude may be collected within the wails of a 
city, yet each family be as completely insulated, 
as if separated from the rest by an immense dis^ 
tance. In other cases, where the absolute po- 
pulation is exceedingly small, the constant and 
intimate intercourse between individuals enables 
it to produce a powerfiil progressive influence 

For these reasons, communication betweea 
persons placed in similar circumstances bdongs 
rather to the subject of the preceding Section* 
That of the present may be more properly con- 
fined to the intercourse which exists between in- 
dividuals and societies, whose habits and charac- 
ter are diiFerent. 

The immediate effect of mixing with peiwns 
of very various habits and modes of thinking 
seems to be, that of unsetdiiig the principles upon 
which a tnan had previously aCted, and thus de- 
priving him of any fixed standard of conduct. 
Even thinking men, bewildered by the various 
and contradictory systems of moral judgment 
adopted by different ages and nations, have 
doubted the existence of any real and permanent 
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Standard, and have conddered it as the mere 
creature of habit and education. 

It is a general observation, that knowledge of 
the world, (which consists chiefly in free mter- 
course with men of various habits and profes- 
sions,) though it may increase a man's ability, 
and forward his success in life, is at least ex- 
tremely dangerous to his moral principles. The 
young heir, who, without any fixed character, 
s^s out on the tour of Europe, generally returns 
fiilly accomplished in all the vices of the coun- 
tries through which he has passed, but with a 
very small share of whatever is laudable. 

This corruption varies in its nature, according 
- as the new connection is productive of pleasure, 
or uneasiness. In the latter case, whether indi- 
viduals or nations are concerned, it uniformly 
g^ves rise to the most malignant passions j to jea- 
lousy, distrust, and aversion. Hence the dead- 
ly hatred which reigns between persons of nar- 
row views, who, while they differ in manners, 
or in political and religious opinion, happen, at 
the same time, to be members of the same society. 
Each, regarding the manners to which he has 
been accustomed as the sole standard of rectitude, 

c 
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views with abhorrence every deviation firom 
them. Among rude tribes, the tenns of stran- 
ger and enemy have been generally synoni* 
mous. 

In the opposite case, where the connection is 
productive of mutual pleasure, the intercourse is 
doubtless amicable; but it gives^ at the same 
time, a powerful impulse to foUy and sensuality. 
Each party is thus brought acquainted vnth 
modes of licentious indulgence, which wear for 
him the gloss of novelty^ and which none of his 
previous habits have enabled him to withstand. 
He generally, therefore, not only adopts, but car- 
ries them to a much greater excess than those^ 
who, from previous acquaintance, had learned 
to use them with more moderation. 

Tl^e most decided criterion of the immediate 
effects arising from this intercourse, seems to be 
afforded by that, which, in consequence of 6x- 
tended navigation, has taken place between the 
civilized nations of Europe, and the savage inha- 
bitants of America and the South Sea. The two 
extremes of society have thus been brought into 
contact Now all navigators and travellers agree^ 
(so far as I know^ without a single exception,) 
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diat the eflect produced upon the character of 
thesd tribes is decidedly pernicious ; that they 
have ddopted and carried to excess all the vices 
of their foreign visitors, without leamii^ one of 
their good qualities. It seems, indeed, to efiace 
fix>tn thdr minds every idea of the distinction 
between right and vnong. Thus, most of these 
people were stricdy honest, and even liberal, 
among themselves; but thdr conduct towards 
Europeans formed one continued scene of cheat- 
ing and roguery. Rred with die fiercest avidi- 
ty for European commodities, they scrupled at 
no means, either of violence or fraud, by which 
diey imght obtain them. Female virtue, also, 
even when valued among tfiemselves, was sacri- 
ficed without scruple in this new connection. * 
And that the injury is reciprocal, the annals 
of the New World too abundandy testify. The 
splendid objects, exaggerated by novelty, which 
were presented to the eyes of the first adventu- 



* Charlevoix Hist, de la NouVelle France, VI. 31. 
Lafiitai Mceurs des Sauvages, I. 107. Cook's Secohd 
Voyage, I. 130. Missionary Voyage, Prelim. Dis. 31. 
turabull's Voyage, III. 24. &c. &c. 
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rers, fired them with an unbounded lust of 
wealth ; while the difference of manners and ap- 
pearance made the natives be regarded as beings 
of an inferior species, and consigned, without 
remorse, to tortures, slavery, and death. Hor- 
rors were committed, which no pen can describe ; 
and hardly, throughout the wide extent of Asia, 
Africa, and America, is there any shore, which 
European ambition has not deluged with blood» 
Happily, indeed, a better order of things has 
now begun to arise ; but it is only the first re- 
sult of this connection to which our attention is 
at present called. 

Yet communication, though thus pernicious 
in its first effects, becomes ultimately one of the 
prime sources of human improvement. To rouse 
the mental powers, and inspire an active emula- 
tion, it is not enough that a man be brought in- 
to contact with other individuals, whose situation 
and habits are the^same with his own. The uni- 
formity of such a scene leaves still the mind too 
torpid and inactive. But the contemplation of 
mind in a variety of aspects, the view of differ- 
ent habits, manners, and opinions, at once set 
the thinking powers in motion, and furnish them 
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vndi ample materials on which to act They 
free the mind from the chains of inveterate ha- 
bit. By destroying that blind submission which 
a man was disposed to pay to the prgudices df 
country and education, they lead liim to form 
his juc^ment upon rational and systematic prin- 
oples. Out of the variety of habits and opinions 
which are thus presented to him, he will proba- 
bly learn at last to select those which are best ; 
or, which is still better, will be enabled to trace 
them by the efforts of his own mind. 

If we consider the effect of this principle upon 
literature and the arts, we shall soon perceive its 
influence to be powerful, beyond, perhaps, that of 
any other. In all tho^^es which receivie the 
appellation of classic^ it will be found existing 
in the highest activity. 

We have only to cast our eyes upon the map 
of Greece, to perceive how completely nature 
has divided it into a variety of separate commur 
nities. It is entirely broken down into islands 
and peninsulas ; intersected by rivers, mountains, 
straits, narrow seas, all those barriers by which 
nature separates nations, widiout widely disjoin- 
ing them J which, while the means of artificial 
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communication are yet imperfect, form in&ur^ 
mountable obstacles to the union of different 
states into one ; but not to such an occasional, 
and even frequent, intercourse, as may conduce 
to their mutual improvement Another cause 
is afforded by that spirit of emigration, animated 
by which, Greece, during her earlier ages, pouxv 
ed numerous colonies upon the fertile shores of 
Italy and the Lesser Asia, All these states^ 
spread to such an extent, and shooting into such 
a variety of forms, v^ere still united by the same 
name, the same origin, and the same language ; 
which last circumstance, in particular, must have 
powerfully facilitated the communication of 
ideas. Greece, therefore, (under which name I 
would comprehend Peloponnesus and the shores 
of the jEgean Sea,) had under her immediate 
eye, as it were, every various aspect under which 
it was possible for man to be viewed. Within 
herself, the rude and simple Arcadia ; the stem 
and hardy Lacedemon ; the lively Athens ; the 
voluptuous Corinth. On one side, the splendid 
and opulent cities of Graecia Major and Sicily j 
on the other, the refined and effeminate Ionia. 
Immediately beyond lay Egypt, an ancient a$id 
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great people, among whom religion, laws, and 
go^mment, were first formed into a i^gular syiH 
tern, and were delivered oyer to Greece to be 
refined and perfected. Persia presented a mili- 
tary despotism, and barbarous luxury.^ To the 
north, the boundless forests of Scythia and 
Thrate, exhibited a view of man in his simplest 
and rudest condition. To Greece, as to a com* 
mon centre, ideas flowed from all these various 
sources. 

Rome, at the time when her genius was at 
its height, held intercourse with all nations of 
the known world, either as subjects, as allies, or 
as enemies. Her gr^t men, engaged in conti- 
nual missions to the difierent provinces of her 
em|nre, returned laden with the arts and luxuries 
of every climate; while the princes or people 
over whom their dominion extended, were send- 
ing continual embassies, either to court or to 
purchase her fevoxu'. Greece, where all the 
schools of learning were then centered, was visi- 
ted with peculiar frequency. It was by study- 
ing its writers, and listening to its teachers, that 
her most illustrious writers prepared themselves 
for ,^e budne^ of the commonwealth. 
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The sphere of Roman observation was wider. 
Besides all the countries with which Greece was 
connected, it included the coast of Africa, then 
covered with splendid and flourishing cities, 
Spain, and the northern kingdoms of Europe. 
The communication, however, was not so close, 
or so intimate. The nations of Italy, with 
whom alone she came into immediate contact, 
either originally resembled the Romans, or had 
been moulded, by long subjection, into a similar 
character. To this circumstance it may be part- 
ly owing, that Roman literature, while it main- 
tains a more uniform and dignified character, 
fails of exhibiting the variety and versatility of 
Grecian genius. ^ 

Tlie states of modern Italy were in a situa-^ 
tion so very similar td that of Greece, that there 
can be less occasion to enlarge on them. Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Naples, Ferrara, were states all 
differing in manners and government, yet all 
united by the ties of country and language. 
Her political, and still more her ecclesiastical 
condition, gave rise to an almost perpetual in-r 
tercourse with every other kingdom in Europe. 
Italy, too, had the rare felicity of coUecting thi^ 
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last Ughts of science, which were just extinguiah- 
ing in the west ; and which found refuge here^ 
in their flight from the terrors of Mahometan 
desolation. 

The states of modem Europe have enjoyed Bt 
greater extent of intercourse than was known 
to any of the nations of antiquity. They form 
within themselves a considerable number of na- 
lions, difiering in manners, government, and na- 
tional leharacter, yet holding frequent intercourse, 
and connected by certain common principles of 
imion. If they do not lie so close together as 
in Greece and Italy, this disadvantage is com- 
pensated by the improved means of commumca- 
tion. We may add the great extension of ma- 
ritime intercourse, by which new worlds, and 
new formal of society, have been opened, whose 
existence was not even suspected at any former 
period. 

On naming France and England, it must im- 
mediately occur, that these are the states which 
have extended their connections most widdy, 
both with the rest of the European common- 
wealth, and with other parts of the world The 
pjgisition of the former is peculi^Iy happy* In 
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ike very centre of Earape^ she had &x her im<<* 
ijaediate ndghbours all the four nations most dis^ 
tinguished for power and civilization. The busy 
and diplomatic character of her court, with the 
xmiversality to which the language had attsdned, 
led her to avail hersdf to the utmost of these ad- 
vantages. England, it is true, stands more in a 
comer of Europe ; but this has be^i compensar* 
ted both by variety within herself, and by the 
wide difiusion of her maritime intercourse. 



III.— Wealth. 

There is no point on which men are more 
completely agreed, than with regard to the cor- 
rupting influence of Wealth. 

The immediate effect of the possession of 
wealth, is to stimulate to an unbounded indul- 
gence in siensuality. It naturally produces an 
eager desire of pleasure ; and, among a rude 
people, the pleasures of sense alone have any 
powerful attraction; It tends also to engross the 
liund* with frivolous pursuits, and to withdraw 
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the attendon from those objects which are really 
interesting and important The consideradon 
which fortune ensures^ frees its possessor^ in a 
^reat measure, from that restraint of public opi- 
nion, which is so necessary for the bulk of man- 
kind It naturally induces pride ; which, on the 
least contradiction, is exasperated into fierceness. 
Wealth tends to obliterate the distinctions of 
merit and worth; to make men be esteemed 
by themselves and others, less according to their 
intrinsic desert, than to the adventitious iarcum- 
stances by which they are surrounded. Nor is 
its influence less fatal on those, who, though 
destitute of fortune themselves, are placed in its 
immediate vicinity. They are tempted by the 
view of those indulgences of which they See 
others in possession* Dazzled by the splendour 
which surrounds wealth, by the accommodations 
which it procures, and by the homage which is 
psdd to it, they are seized with the amor scelera^ 
tus babendi ; they learn to consider every other 
object as secondary, and to scruple at no means 
of amassing it, however mean and criminal. 

Among the early moralists, who viewed this 
principle in its first operation, before the arrival 
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of that refinement which it gradually introduces^ 
the detestation of wealth is completely unani- 
mous. By the ancient teachers of wisdom, con- 
tempt of fortune was always the first lesson in- 
culcated. The conversation of Solon sufficient- 
ly shews how little value he set upon it ; though 
he did not, like Lycurgus, proceed to the despe- 
rate extremity of entirely rooting it out ; doubt- 
less, the chief circumstance which gave such an 
extraordinary permanency to the institutions of 
that severe legislator. 

^ Never perhaps was there so sudden a transi- 
tion from poverty to the most extreme opu- 
lence, as in Rome, after the fall of Carthage, 
and when the reduction of Greece had laid open 
the wealthy provinces of Asia to proconsular 
rapacity. Her senators, formerly so poor and 
hardy, became suddenly possessed of imperial 
fortunes, the spoils of the conquered world. The 
abundance of this wealth, and the profusion with 
which it was lavished, seem to surpass every 
conception which we can form. Mountains 
were levelled, seas were enclosed, at the expence 
of private individuals. Sallust makes Catiline 
describe them as oppressed by the weight of 
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their fortunes, and labouring by every means^ 
j>ut in vain, to get jid of thenu Here, there- 
fore, we may form some estimate of the effectt 
arising from wealth newly mtroduced Now 
we find all the great writers of the age labour- 
ing for words to express their utter detestation 
of it Auri sacra fames ; amor sceleratuf bg>^ 
bendi : Opes irritamenta malorum ; these are 
only a few of many dmilar expressions ; and 
the feeling and eloquent manner in which they 
always touch upon this subject, proves how 
deeply they were penetrated by it. These sen- 
timents, indeed, seem to be fully justified by thijit 
unparalleled profligacy to which it gave rise. 
The conspiracy of Catiline seems to have con- 
risted wholly of men, who had either made an 
ill use of their own wealth, or were inflamed 
by seeing it in the possession of others. 

Such are the first eflfects of wealth ; but very 
diflferent are those .which it produces, after lub- 
ying subdsted for a certain length of time. It 
then becomes one of the great sources of civili- 
zation and refinement. All the highly civilized 
nations have been opulent This refinement 
gradually inspires a disgust at those vices to 
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tvhich wealth had originally prompted ; while 
the ptoUteness and humanity,' which are in the 
same manner introduced^ soften down those 
harsh inequalities to which it had given rise. 

Those gross indulgences to which the votary 
of wealth had at first addicted himself, soon pall 
lipon the senses. A wish theh arises to seek for 
more refined sources of enjoymeht, which if any 
one can invent, wealth supplies the means of 
amply rewarding him. Hence an impulse is 
given to the cultivation of poetty arid the arts. 
For some time, indeed, these pursuits may not 
teem much to diminish the empire of sensuali- 
ty. They are then employed chiefly in throw- 
ing a veil over its grossriess, and relieving the 
satiety which it had before inspired. By a rer 
petition, however, of the same process, the plea- 
sures of a refined society are more and more 
disengaged from this alloy; greater value is 
placed on those higher and purer gratifications, 
in which mind holds the chief place, and which 
can be indulged in, with innocence and digni- 
ty. In consequence too of the close connec- 
tion between the diflfererit faculties, the cultiva- 
tion of those subservient to pleasure naturally 
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leads to that of others of a higher dfesaiptimu 
Poetry, wherever there is no check on the natu-^ 
ral progress of society, is^ if not the attendant, at 
least the precursor, of philosophy. The moral 
sense, too, which is intimately connected with 
the refinement of taste, and the improvement of 
reason, fails not to share in the general progress* 
Thus wealth becomes ultimately the means of 
raising human nature to a state of higher digni- 
ty, than that which it was originally the means 
of defacing. 

We come now to consider wealth in its in- 
fluence upon literature. 

In comparing Athens and Lacedemon, the 
most obvious distinction consists in the superior 
wealth of the former. Favoured by its ritua- 
tion and government, Athens carried on an ex« 
tensive commerce ; more so, perhaps, than any 
other city of Greece. The successful issue of 
the Persian v^rar, and the plunder of the wealthy 
shores of Asia Minor, were the means of pro- 
curing large fortunes to different individuals. 
And as the political importance of an Athenian 
dtizen depended wholly on popular favour, he 
was disposed to spend liberally whatever he ob- 
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tained. Cimon, we are told, was accustomed 
every evening to ask to supper, all those whom 
he found uninvited in the forum. Wherever he 
went, servants attended, carrying money to dis- 
tribute to the necessitous. His extensive estates 
and gardens were left unguarded, that no one 
might be prevented from taking what he chose. 
But besides this private wealth, pecuHar circum- 
stances had produced an uncommon degree of 
public opulence and expenditure. At the time 
of the Persian invasion, the different members of 
the Grecian confederacy formed a common trea- 
sury, which, in consideration of the approved jus- 
tice of Aristid^, was placed at Athens under 
his management. After the dangor was over, 
Athens still insisted upon the contribution being 
continued ; and with this extraordinary requisi- 
tion, the other states, in consequence of the su- 
periority of her arms, found themselves under 
the necessity of complying. There remained, 
however, no longer any occasion for applying it 
to its ori^nal purpose ; and the immense sums, 
contributed by the states of Greece for tiieir de- 
fence against the common enemy, were spent 
by Pericles in diverting the Athenian people; 
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^the proceeding was most iniquitous ; yet it can** 
not be denied, that to it Athens was indebted 
for much of her glory and genius. Public ex- 
penditure, having less in view immediate grati- 
fication than the splendour and glory of the 
state, gives, of all others, the most powerfiil im- 
pulse to the arts. Dramatic entertainments, the 
master-pieces of painting and sculpture, were the 
objects on which Athenian opulence was lavish- 
ed. 

We have already noticed the immense wealth 
with which Rome was inimdated towards the 

a 

end of the commonwealth. Amid the rage, 
which that wealth created, for pleasure and 
magnificence of every kind, the poet, and even 
the philosopher, were occasionally called in to 
vary the scene. LucuUus, so noted for bound- 
less luxury, was equally celebrated for his im- 
mense libraries, and extensive literary patron- 
age. 

Italy, at the period of the revival of learning, 
was, beyond all comparison, the wealthiest coun- 
try in Europe. She carried on almost the whole 
trade of that quarter of the world ; to which 
^ added the commerce of India. Nor did the 
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same rigid economy prevail, which is usual in 
commercial states. In the infancy of commerce 
profits are always hi^h ; and it is commonly ob- 
served, that money which is easily gained, is 
parted with as easily. The immense fortune* 
acquired by the house of Medici, were spent 
with princely magnificence. The profusion of 
Leo X. is weir known. Italy contained a num- 
ber of other courts, which, without being com- 
mercial, were opulent and splendid, and vied 
with each other in promoting the arts. 

Since the more general difiiision of commer- 
cial enterprfze, Fraiice, in point of wealth, has 
maintsdned a decided pre-eminence over the other 
condnental kingdoms. Her nobility, too, fond 
of pleasure, and ambitious of court favoul",crowd- 
ed to the metropolis ; where, accordingly, more 
money perhaps was spent, than in any other 
city of its size in the world. 

In Britain, landed proprietors are much niore 
attached to a country life ; but, besides the al- 
lurement of pleasure, a great proportion are call- 
ed to London by their parliamentary duties. 

The commerce of Britain, too, iis a much more 

• . ■ ^ ■• . .. • • 

ample source of wealth than any of whicn 
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France could boast } and the circumstance of the 
grand emporium of this commerce, being alsQ 
the reddence of the court, produces, in the oh 
pital, an extraordinary concentradon of national 
wealth. 



BB 



Great Public Event u 

It appears from the slightest survey of lustoi* 
Ty, that there are certain nations, and certain pe* 
riods of their duration, which are peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the production of great events. The 
occurrence of these is probably less, than is conv- 

« 

monly imagined, dependant on individual cha- 
racter, and more on general laws, arising out of 
the condition and relations of different societies. 
But I have here to observe, the high scope 
which such events afford to ambition, the com^ 
bined love of power and of glory, which forms 
one of the great ruling passions m the human 
%T&i!^ Nor is there any passion whicb> when 
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once roused, takes such coiftplete possession of 
the soul, prompts to such violent and desperate 
deeds, or obliterates, so completely every senti- 
ment of honour or humanity. 

Civil contests have been always found to ef- 
feet a most unfavourable change on national 
character. They break down the barrier which 
confined every individual within a private cir- 
cle, and open to him vague and unlimited pros- 
pects of advancement. They hold out to num- 
bers the hope of rising to distinction, provided 
they are little scrupulous about the means ; and 
tempt them, in the pursuit, to trample upon 
every distinction of right and wrong. Sove- 
reign power, above all, the highest prize of am- 
bition, is too often thought to absolve him from 
every restraint, who hopes to mount that envied 
eminence. A relentless inhumanity, a licentious- 
ness which spurns all controul, a dissolution, in 
fine, of all the ties of nature and society ; such 
is the spectacle usually exhibited among a na- 
tion torn by intestine dissentions. 

External great events, of which war is the 
chief, do not indeed strike so directly at the vi- 
tals of the society. The sovereign, who medi- 
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tates great schemes of ambition, will even be 
disposed to conciliate the favour of his own sub- 
jects, though he will seldom be found to consult 
their true interests. But if he sin not against 
his country, he sins against manldnd. A disre- 
gard of the law of nations, of the obligations of 
justice, and of the life of man, has invariably 
characterized the uncivilized conqueror ; and de- 
solation has ever followed in his train. The 
wars of rude nations, even of those who are 
mildest in their domestic intercourse, are always 
marked by deliberate treachery, and merciless 
inhumanity. 

Generally speaking, the centre of political in- 
trigue, the grand conflict of jarripg interests, b 
at court. And it seems universally agreed, that 
the character which such a situation tends to 
form, i^, in a peculiar degree, selfish, dissolute, 
and unprincipled. This may no doubt be, in 
some d^ee, owing to the numbers and wealth 
which are always collected there ; but the ope^^ 
ration of these causes is doubtiess much heighten^ 
ed, by the circumstance of this being also the 
grand theatre of intrigue and ambition, 
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But while periods of great political vicissitude 
are thus fruitful in crimes, they are, at the same 
time, the source of the most exalted heroism and 
virtue. They ^ve scope to all the great powers 
bf the human mind ; they raise it to the highest 
pitch of good, as well as of evil. In these p^ 
riods have appeared the savours and the bene- 
factors of mankind, the names which stand first 
in the rolls of fame. Amid general tranquillity, 
the human character stagnates, as it were; It 
creeps on, in a silent and uniform tenor ; diere 
is nothing to raise it beyond itself, or to afford 
lessons to future times. The active spirit which 
is kindled by public commotions, continues af- 
ter they have ceased; diffuses itself through 
every department of life, and becomes a source 
of general improvement 

Familiarity with great events has a peculiar 
influence in animating and ennobling the efforts 
of genius. Literary excdlence is not the mere 
offspring of reclbse leisure j it requires also great 
and interesting objects, to exercise the under- 
standing, and warm the fancy. Dr Ferguson 
was, I thinks the first who observed this connec* 
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don of literature ynth the business of life ; and 
it is confirmed by the whole tenor of history. 

It must be premised, however, that external 
great events have this animating influence only 
when they are of a prosperous nature^ Adver- 
dty, tending to depress the spirit of a nation, 
produces quite opposte efifects. Accordingly we 
shall find, that, in every age, the nations most 

£imed for genius, were also those who hdd th^ 

• * ■ 

first rank in the political world. 

Of this observation Greece fiimishes a remark- 

# ■ 

able instance. Her splendid victories, with the 
just and glorious cause in which she fought, 
raided her to a height of military renown, before 
unparalleled in the ^nals of nations. Athens, 
which already, in a superior degree, united all 
the other principles of activity and progression, 
by a rare felicity of situation, attained this also. 
Her coast lay nearest to that of the Lesser Asia ; 
and being situated without the Peloponnesus, 
her territory lay fiirst exposed to the approaches 
of a land army. Towards her, therefore, in ^ 
both instances, the overwhelming torrent first 
rolled. Her arms drove back the myriads of 
Asia, delivered Greece firom boncjage, and made 



» . 
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the great king tremble on his throne. From 
that era, her genius began to take its loftiest 
flights ; and a race of writers succeeded, such as 
the world has rarely seen. After her power de- 
clined, and she ceased to be the arbitress of 
Greece, every other circumstance continued as 
favourable as before. Her tranquillity was main- 
tained, and her name respected, by a succession 
of civilized conquerors. Her schools remained 
open, and were filled with a constant crowd of 
rhetoricians and sophists. But no Xenophon, 
no Socrates, ever appeared. The animating 
soul was fled; and genius, with liberty and 
greatness, had taken its flight to another region. 

Of Rome, we need only observe, that her 
classic, or Augustan age, was also that in which 
she had reached the zenith of her greatness ; — 
when she reigned the undisputed mistress of the 
world. The period which Gibbon has fixed 
upon as the commencemient of her decline, is 
also that, in which she ceased to produce writers 
worthy of commanding the attention of poste- 
rity. 

At the moment^ too, when her arms were 
triumphant over every foreign enemy, she was 
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torn by the most violent intestine dissentions. 
Corrupted by overgrown wealth and dominion^ 
she became no longer capable of liberty ; and 
the question arose, Who was to be her master ? 
The vast prizes opened to ambition, the strug- 
gles of expiring liberty, and the efforts of mighty 
chiefs contending for the empire of the. world, 
presented a scene the most magnificent that had 
yet appeared on the theatre of history. Every 
political spring, both within and without, was 
brought into a state of the highest activity. 

Italy, at the period of the revival of learning, 
contained many flourishing and powerful states. 
It was the scene on which were acted the 
greatest events of the age ; the centre, as it were, 
around which the political system of Europe re- 
volved. Since sinking into political insignifi- 
cance, this country has ceased also to make any 
^tinguished figure in the world of letters. 

In Europe, since the revival of learning. 
Great Britain and France have evidently held 
the first rank in the political world. The age 
of Loius XIV. was equally distinguished for 
success in arms, and in literary pursuits. And, 
besides external great events, both these nations 
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have had civil commotions of long duration. In 
England, the troubles which terminated at the 
Restoration, were succeeded, not very long af- 
ter, by the Revolution; which, though short, 
gave a powerful additional impulse to the pub^ 
Kc mind. France, beddes her great civil war, 
had du*ee successive minorities, the two last of 
wMch were accompanied by violent internal dis- 
turbances. 

We may observe, however, that this successful 
cultivation of the arts takes place rather after the 
immediate cessation of these events, than during 
their actual occurrence. At that time, political dis- 
tinction, more flattering, and attended with more 
immediate advantages, attracts within its vortex 
the most splendid talents ; and literature is con- 
sidered as only a secondary object But when 
the storm is succeeded by a calm; when (ho 
avenues to political greatness are shut ; (hen the 
talents which had been produced by the pre- 
ceding commotions, beiuj^ excluded from their 
usual sphere of action, turn themselves into 
another, less dazzling indeed, but safer, and in 
which they liave no obstacle to encounter. 

The classic age of Athens wa9 not coatempo- 
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lary with, but immediately succeeded the Per- 
sian wan The title alone of the Augustan age 
sufficiently denotes it to be that, which imme- 
diately followed the cessation of foreign and do* 
xnestic commotions. 

This observation is less obvious when applied 
to the foreign concerns of great and extensive 
empires, where, while the frontiers are the 
theatre of war, the centre may enjoy a state 
of repose. But it applies in a peculiar degree to 
civil wars, during the continuance of which, let- 
ters, as well as laws, are generally silent As 
soon as they cease, however, a rich harvest of 
talents generally rises. Thus in England, the 
age of Charles U., which immediately succeeded 
the dose of the civil wars, became, without any 
patronage on the part of the monarch, a sort of 
Augustan age. Paradise Lost, in particular, 
would perhaps never have been written, had not 
its author been excluded, by the Restoration, 
from any concern in public affairs. Another 
constellation of great writers arose immediately 
after the Revolution. The disturbances during 
the minority of Louis XIV., joined to those 
greater ones which had recendy ceasedj^ werq^ 
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it is doubtless, equally instrumental in producing 
the multitude of ingenious writers, who gave 
celebrity to the reign of that monarch. 

The occurrence of great public events, besides 
prompting to the cultivation of literature, is pe- 
culiarly efficacious in giving a proper direction 
to its eflforts. To their absence I am disposed 
to attribute that corruption of learning, which 
has been supposed to be the natural consequence 
of its continuing to be cultivated beyond a cer- 
tsun period. Literature, it will be found, is thus 
corrupted, when its votaries are ignorant of, or 
inattentive to, the objects of real life ; when the 
philosopher employs his mind on questions that 
are of no importance to the happiness of man- 
kind ; when the poet ceases to occupy himself 
with human, interests, and human passions; and 
when both seek only to gratify vanity, by the 
display of misplaced ingenuity. To this wrong 
bias the writer will always be liable, when there 
is passing on the scene of life, nothing great 
or varied, to turn his views in that direction. 
Whenever a man seeks to shine by writing on 
a subject in which he takes no interest, his tasti^ 
is inevitably corrupted. 
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An exemplification of this remark seems to 
have been afiforded by Alexandria, after the period 
of its subjection to the Roman empire. Even 
then, from its situatiop, its commerce, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, and the splendid patronage 
of literature in the time of the Ptolemies, it conti- 
nued, even after its subjection to Rome, to flou- 
rish long as a seat of learning. But there is, per- 
haps, no situation less productive of interesting 
events, than the remote provincial town of a 
despotic empire. In the capital, the residence of 
the monarch, and the scene perhaps of frequent 
revolutions, a considerable degree of bustle is al- 
ways kept up. But here there were no objects of 
real importance to occupy the thinking mind; it 
was left to feed entirely on its own reveries ; and 

Alexandria became the centre of all kind x>f 

> ■ ^ - 

dreaming and usdess speculation. Hence though 
her writers be numerous, few or none have risen 
to the rank of classics. Longinus, so far as I recol- 
lect, is almost the only exception ; who, though 
sprung from the Alexandrian school, yet being 
raised by his subsequent fortunes to a familiari- 
ty with great events, and illustrious characters, 
ihook oft* the pedantry of his origin, and ha^ 
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displayed, in his interesting writings, all the cor- 
rectness and purity of a happier age. 

Precisely the same perversion took place in 
the infant state of the literature of modern Eu- 
rope; when it could not have ^arisen from any 
natural effect of continued cultivation. But it 
seems sufficiently accounted for by the observa- 
tions just made. Learning, during the middle 
ages, was entirely in the hands of monks ; they 
alone possessed the leisure and tranquillity requi- 
site for its cultivation. But these were men se^ 
eluded, by their very profession, from the living 

• ■ 

scene ; for whom it was a religioxis duty, to shut 
their eyes on every thing relating to the business 
of this world. Everi had they been otherwise 
disposed, their narrow and confined mode of 
Kfe would have left them little opportunity of 
indulging their inclination. Ignorant both of 
nature and of man, they could form no just con- 
ceptions, even on those important subjects to 
which they had devoted themselves. Notl^iiig 
remained but a few barren and uninteresting 
ideas to ring continual changes upon, and to 
torture into a thousand different shapes, without 
the least profit either to themselves or others. 
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The cloud was never dispersed, till the difiusioni 
. of wealth and intercourse made letters be gene- 
rally cultivated by men of the world. Thi« 
character belongs in a peculiar degree to Bacon, 
the great phUosophical refonner, and the first to 
expose the futility of monkish studies. Even 
then it dispersed only by degrees ; and the lite- 
rature of modem Europe continued, during se- 
veral ages, to smell of the cloister. 

I have the satisfaction to observe, that in con- 
sequence of the wide diffusion of literature 
through all classes of society, it is now exempti»l^ 
in a ^rbat measure, from these political vicissi- 
tudelL Having struck its roots deeper, it no 
* longer requires the sarnie fostering care, nor th6 
same combination of favouraUe circumstances, 
to niakie it flourish. The great number of per- 
sons, of all rak^s, by whom it is cultivated, place 
its patronage on a surer and more perms^ient 
bads. From the same causes, its direction is 
likely to be ihore sound and usefbl. Having 
for its object, the gratification, not of a few re^i 
iduse individuals, but of mankind in general, it 
must recommend itself by being natund,^ aod 
to ieenfenJ use. 
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CHAP. IV. 



THE REPRESSING PRINCIPLES. 



We have all along had occasion to observe the 
marked difFerence, in point of time, between the 
corrupting and improving tendencies. The for- 
mer is almost the immediate result of those dif- 
ferent circumstances which constitute the pro- 
gress of society; it " grows with their growth, 
and strengthens with their strength.'' But the 
process of improvement is of a much slower na- 
ture. At first almost insensible, it advances on- 
ly by gradual steps ; nor is it till after a long 
succession of ages, that it begins to acquire any 
degree of ^cendancy. The former process must, 
therefore, be in full force for a long time before 
the latter can acquire power suflSdent to check 
it. During this period, had no remedy been 
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applied^ the world must have become a complete 
theatre of crimes and disorders. The probabili- 
ty, indeed, is, that these would have sprung up 
so copiously, as completely to choke the tender 
plants of improvement, which were silently ta- 
king root Nature, however, has hot been in- 
attentive on this occasion. She has provided 
powerful remedies, which, acting directly coim- 
ter to the progressive principles, prevent them, 
in their dbrrupting state, from rising to any 
alarming height ; leaving them, however^^ch 
a degree of activity, as may be su£Bcient for car- 
rying <m all the processes cbnnected with the 
general improvement Sometimes, indeed, by 
k altering their course, and confining k within a 
narrower channel, they enable it to operate with 
more decisive and lasting e£fect. Here they 
seem to resemble the process of weeding in agrir- 
culture, which checks the powers of vegetation 
only to prevent them from wasting themselves 
in useless luxuriance. 

These principles,^ in thdr effects, are com- 
pletely the reverse of those which we have treat- 
ed above. Their tendency is beneficial in the 
first instance ; but, considered in itself, and ab- 

£ 
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stracting from that necessity which calls diem 
forth, it is ultimately deleterious* They check 
both the good and bad effect^ resulting from the 
progress of society j they are designed as a re- 
medy, or rather as a palliaJ^ve, for it6 Xqo rapid 
operation. They subdue the vi^feSape of passion j 
nspire moderation and mildne^; and ]^ifjs$erve 
society im a peaceful and imiform condidon. 
But t£iey are hostile to all the great efforts of the 
^uman mind ; they check the xrareer «f improve- 
itenl^; they are unfriendly to- gemi^s aiid the 
arts. Although, therefore,^ their .operation be 
indispensable fpr Inaintaining the order qf Mcie- 
ty, yet it i& desirable that (hey should nptr be ap- 
plied in Any greata: degree, than is necessary 
for attaining that object 

The Repressing Principles may, I think, be 
comprehended imder these two : 

L The Necessity of Labour. 

II* Co^rcioUf 

19 
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L T^be Necessity of Labour. 

1. 

Th^ nature of the thing, and the universal 
observation of mankind, agree alike in the 
powerful influence of labour as a preservative of 
innocence. The doom of incessant toil, which 
™ pronounced upon man when he &« fffl 
£rom his primitive simplicity, operates, ndt as a 
pumshment only, bpt also a« a remedy. The 
tim^e and efforts employed in labour, must evi- 
dently be so much withdrawn from the stjrength 
of the passions. They tend to produce a se- 
date and sober character of mind. The in- 
tervals of leisure in the life of a laborious man, 

will be satisfied, either with rest, or with a few 

» 

cheap and simple amusements. It will be easy 
for him to keep within those bounds which na- 
ture and temperance prescribe ; nor will there 
be room for that resdessness, that craving after 
new and mote poignant enjoyments, which na- 
turally arises in the unemployed mind. 
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By all moralists, in every age, idleness has 
been branded as the sure forerunner of vice. 
In the case of young men, whose character^ are 
forming, we daily observe, how dangerous it is 
that they should have too much time on their 
hands^ It |s among the UQ emfcJ i^ i i d classes qf 
eyery society, that licen^ous habits ar? Chiefly 
found to prevail. 

, 33ut while labour thus operates ^ an antidote 
tp Vice, it h no less powerful as a check to im- 
pibvement. It is hostile to all flights of genius, 
ai^d Jugt refinement of character. It wdgtis down 
the spnrigs of th^ mind j it damps that ardour 

which prompts at once to heroic actions, and to 

in^jfjOiiS . ' ■ . ,^ 

the cultivation of the arts, With regard to this 
latter object, leisure is indispensable. The man 
who is occupied with unceasine solicitude about 
the m^ans of subsistence, remains contented 
within that limited circle prescribed tp him by 
his wants and necessities. Leisure alone gives 
birth to that curiosity which prompts to new 
discoveries and profoiind' ^researches : and alone 
supphes the means of prosecuting thpm with 



success. • r ' \ = , , 

In the absence of employment, a man naturals 
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ly occupies himself in the pursuit of pleasure. 
In following this tract, he soon encounters that 
satiety which haunts all human enjoyments, and 
to which those of the senses are peculiarly liable. 
To escape 6;giEif^ibk evil, he has recourse, first to 
those arts that 'delight the eye and the imagi- 
nation ; which, by a natural process, lead to 
the cultivation of higher faculties. These facul- 
ties indeed he will often be led to cultivate^ merely 
because he has nothing else to do, and wishes 
to be relieved from the oppressive burden of 
idleness. 

In every age where the sciences have been 
prosecuted with success, we shall find that there 
has been a numerous^ class of men who have en- 
JQJred a complete exemption from the necessity 
of labour. 

* 

In the free states of Greece and Rome, the 
performance of any kind of handicraft was sup- 
posed to be beneath the dignity of a free citizen. 
It was devolved altogether upon the slaves, who 
formed, in those states, a majority of the popu- 
lation. At Thebes, as we are informed by^ Aris- 
totle, no man could be admitted to the privileges 
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of a free citizen, who had not abstdned, for the 
space of ten years, from every manual occupa- 
tion. The interesting objects presented by li- 
berty, and by great political occurrences, might 
indeed attract a large proportion into public life; 
but of the many who enjoyed the most ample 
leisure, as all were able, so some were disposed 
to devote it to science and the nobler arts. 

In modem Europe, the distribution of landed 
property, and the practice of primogeniture, haVe 
formed a very numerous body of men, exempt 
from the necessity of following any occupation, 
and whose habits and ideas lead them to consi- 
der it as disgraceful. Continually employed in 
searching out and exhausting every form of en- 
joyment, they may no doubt have been instru- 
mental in spreading dissolute and licentious ha- 
bits. It is to them, however, that literature is in- 
debted for its most steady patronage j and to 
* them we. may in a great degree ascribe that re- 

■ * 

finement, both, of mannefs and character, which - 
has prevjailed in modern Europe* 



I. 
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IL Coercion. 

'f 

We have now had a view of the effects which 
are produced on the character and condition of 
man, by the labour to which he is subjected 
The subject of the present chapter, however, 

' holds a still more distinguished part in the his^ 
tory of the species* To it I would refer every 

' thing which tends to inspire the sentiments 
of fear or awe. It includes therefore all those 
forms of government and subordination, which 
form such prominent features in the aspect of " 
civilized life. 

This principle is not unfolded, nor indeed is 
it necessary, in the very first rudiments of socie- 
ty* We shall hereafter have occasion to notice 
a few small communities which live in perfect har- 
mony, without any government whatever* This 
state of things, however, cannot last long. As 
numbers and wealth increase, the necessity of 
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some check upon their operation speedily be- 
comes evident 

That provision ought to be made for the pro- 
tection of person and property, and for the pre- 
vention of those crimes which disturb the order of 
society, is universally acknowledged. But we 
-might at first sight suppose nothing more to be 
necessary, than merely that such laws should be 
established^ and enforced by common consent 
There might seem to be no occasion for any 
humiliating inequality between citizens of the 
same state ; nor for any material restraint on the 
natural liberty of man. The lessons of expe- 
rience, however, are widely different For cor- 
rupted, and yet ummproved man, a far mfore 
powerful restrsunt is necessary, to check those 
propensities to disorder and violence, which are 
rapidly unfolded by the augmentation of num- 
bers and wealth. When we have occassion here- 
after to observe the extreme profligacy which is 
produced, even by a very small degree of the 
progressive principles operating unchecked, we 
shall see the absolute necessity which must after- 
wards exist, of imposing upon them powerful 
and multiplied forms of restraint. Laws, among 
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.a rude people, would have little influence, unless 
there were something external and visible to 
awe them into submission. There must be 
something to inspire sentiments of fear and re- 
verence ; something to check in every individual 
the hope of personal aggrandizement, and to 
confine his existence within a private and do- 
mestic sphere. Violence must be prevented, 
not merely by the dread of punishment, but by 
subduing those inclinations which prompt to it ; 
by substituting a sedate and quiet character in 
the room of those irregular and tumultuous pro- 
pensities, which naturally spring up in uncivi- 
lized man. 

These blessings of regular government, like 
the common benefits of nature, are often enjoy- 
ed without a due estimate of their value. Aw^ 
* ful proofs of it, however, are sometimes afforded, 
when^ by some great convulsion, the provision 
which nature had made for this purpose is for 
a moment suspended. It is strikingly proved 
by that extreme profligacy of manners, which is 
found to take place in cities ravaged by pestilence. 
Amid universal desolation, the hand of justice is 
paralysed : and it appears, that not even the hor- 
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rors of impending death, and of the scene of sur- 
rounding calamity, can compensate for the ab- 
sence of those restraints which law and govern- 
ment imposed. Nor have there been wanting 
events even more recent and terrible, to impre^ 
this truth with still greater force on the nations 
of Europe. ^ 

The first question which occurs with regard 
to this coercion, is, in what hands it Ought to be 
lodged. Now it is vain to hope, that in the 
stage of society to which we allude, it should be 
imposed by the mass of the nation upon itself. 
Men, fierce, ignorant, and impatient of any spe- 
cies of restraint, could never spontaneously de- 
termine to subject themselves to it, or at least 
could not adhere steadily to that determination. 
The very habit of assemblage which is necessary 
for exercising this function, brings into action 
one of the most powerful sources of confusion 
and turbulence. It then becomes necessary, that 
the power should be exercised by a small part of 
the society over the rest ; hence that dominion 
of the few over the many, so necessary to the 
existence of a numerous society. Yet even this 
is not always sufficient. These few, while they 
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Impose restraint upon others, must be fi?ee from 
it themselves* Their interests, thdr views, must 
often be opposite and jarring ; each will seek to 
gsdn ova* adherents ; and thus he, who has of- 
fended one, will often be sure of protection from 
another. His danger will not be imminent and 
inevitable. Aristocracy, therefore, among uncivi- 
lized nations, proves generally one of the most 
turbuleiit of all forms of government A remedy 
must then be sought in the dominion of one. 
His power, being centered in a angle point, and 
thwarted ty no obstacles, will be much more 
rapid and resisdess, than that which is shared 
among a multitude of individuals. 

Coercion may be eiAer arbitrary or legaL 
Ck)ncerning the intrinsic superiority of the latter, 
there cannot exist a doubt But, during those 
ruder periods which now occupy our attention, 
it is scarcely possible that laws can be established, 
or duly enforced. Their very formation is the 
result of time and experience j and their obser- 
vance requires habits of thinking and acting sys- 
tematically, which are then unknown^ Arbi- 
trary coercion must therefore be employed j and, 
indeed, it seems in itself to be the best fitted of 
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the two for keeping rude natures in subjection* 
Its nature^ vague and unlimited, and the speed 
with which it may he brought into action, gives 
it a degree of energy, which cannot be possessed 
by a power that is retarded and fettered by the 
restraint of laws and of legal forms. 

It follows, from what has now been observed, 
that; the arbitrary dominion of a single person, is 
the mcJst powerful form in which coercion can be 
applied. To it, therefore, when national corrup- 
tion rises to its utmost height, it becomes neces- 
sary to resort. The promptitude with which it 
acts, the impossibility of escape, and the rapidity 
with which it may fall upon every head, diffuse 

ft 

throughout the society a general sentiment of 
fear, which humbles every aspiring thought, and 
awes the most turbulent spirits into silence. 
Hence, in ancient Rome, even when disorders 
had risen to the most alarming height, they were 
uniformly and immediately quelled by the ap- 
pointment of a Dictator. Hence that profound 
tranquillity, which, in the east, an energetic des- 
potism diffuses over immense empires, teeming 
with every source of turbulence and corruption. 
And, however afflicting and humiliating such a 
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condition must appear to those who are placed 
in happier circumstances ; yet there seem to be 
states of society, and those not few, when every 
engine for repressing the fierce and restless spi- 
rits of men must be brought into action. 

That this coercion should be virtuous and en- 
listened, is no doubt desirable ; but it is not 
essential. Restraint and subjection of any kind 
is better than none. At the same time we may 
observe, that power is generally exercised in a 
manner favourable to the moral interests of those 
who are subjected to it Most men, whatever 
vices they may themselves choose to indulge, 
are anxious that those placed under them should 
conduct themselves welL No passion here ope^ 
rates to blind the judgment, or pervert the will. 
In the case of a father towards his children, we 
see this daily exemplified ; and though the con- 
nection be less intimate between the governors 
and the governed, yet there too the rule holds 
to a great extent The laws enacted either by 
the sovereign, or the body of the people, are 
alike directed against crimes. Even setting the 
question of interest aside, this seems to be an 
imiform result of the sense of moral obliga* 
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tion ; and (bough a bad prince ixiay wisb to 
have a few companions and flatterers of his 
vices, it must be desirable, even for him, that 
the great mass of his subjects should be decent 
and orderly. He is controuled also by public 
opinion, and by a r^ard to reputation, h), a 
society, . therefore, where men have not yet 
learned to place any restraint upon themselves, 
the prevalence of a coosiderable degree of suborr 
dination will tend to false the standard of moral 

• ■ * • . • 

conduct higher- than it would otherwise have 
been. 

The observations, hitherto made, have applied 

chiefly to gpyemment, the most prominent and 

.1 ... 

universal of all forms of coercion. There are 
others, hpwever, possessed of considerable influ- 
ence,, and which it would be improper to pass 
over in silence. 

Fear from external enemies is an important 
form of coercion. It draws closer the union be- 

f • • 
• • • ' J- « ■ • 

tween the diflferent members of a state; and it 
fenders a smaller degree of internal coercion suf- 
ficient. The free states, whose constitution has 
been most stable and flourishing, are those ex- 
posed to strong hostility from without. The 
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democracy of Athens, xm bang relieyed from 
the apprehension of the Persian arms, was foun^ 
to becon^e quite tamultuous and imgovemable. 
In Rome, after the expulsion of Tarquin^ the 
utmost cordiality at first prevailed ; nor, ^so 
long as that monarch lived, did the aristocracy 
assume any oppressive ascendant Her subse- 
quent history was marked by violent dissensions 
between the senate and people ; yet not a drop 
0f civil blood was shed, till after the &11 of Car- 
thage. , ; 

But be^des these external and obvious modes, 
there are others of a more delicate nature, which 
early begin tOiUiisplay themselves* Among these, 
one of ^ most powerful and salutary is Reli^ 
^on, ?uch as it prevails in rude ages. Though 
unenlightened, apd in many respects erroneouts, 
both in doctrine and precept, it forms, even then, 
one of the most effectual means of establishing 
"^ subordination, and imposing a restraint on the 
passions of men. 

The love of a good name is another principle 
of the same kind. It appears under two forms 5 
the desire of praise, and the dread of censure. 
Tb^ f^mcr is rather of a stimulating flature^ im^ 
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pdfing men to splendid and public exerdons. 
But the latter is decidedly coercive. The dread 
of losing thdr good name, is one of the most 
effectual means by which the bulk of mankind 
are restrained witWn the limits of order and de^ 
cency ; and vnth this, the singular delight which 
persons of uncultivated minds take in speaking 
unfavourably of each other, happily enough co- 
incides. ' 

Coercion is peculiarly subservient to the pre- 
servation of public peace, by the expedition with 
which it may be brought into action. It is, if 
I may so express myself, the most moteaWe part 
in the great machine of tociety ; the part which 
can be most expeditiously employed in correct- 
ing and adjusting the rest In periods of tumult, 
the necessity of labour receives no peculiar aug- 
mentation ; nay, the restlessness and turbulence 
which accompany such periods, tend rather to 
draw men off from an attaition to their private 
concerns. But when a ferment arises in the pub- 
lie mind, and disorders ensue, which threaten to 
be subversive of public tranquillity, ' a stronger 
degree of authority may, without delay, be ap- 
plied for its restoration. In the b^t constituted 
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free states, (always more or less exposed to these 
tempests,) provision is made for such an occa- 
sional and temporary extension of the power of 
government Such, in Rome, was the appoint- 
ment of a dictator, and, in Britain, the suspen*- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act These states thus 
at once remedy the present evil, and obviate the 
necessity.of employing permanent restraints, for 
the counteraction of temporary disorders. Again, 
when the citizens of a state are suddenly multi- 
plied, by concjuest or otherwise j when an un- 
expected, horrent of jyealth flows in ; this princi- 
ple i9*y,be brought [fqrw^d without delay, to 
obviate the p§rp.icious eflft??!^ arising .immediate- 
ly . oijt of these changes* . 
, Tlha? jibjsrty, w:h;en ,in the hands of those who 
^l^ayp upt yet learned to^make a proper use of it, 
exeit^ pi> the character an. influence positively 
pernicious, is a truth confirmed by constant ex- 
-perience. We are daily accustomed to observe 
• how much children are injiqred by indulgence, 
-;and improved by being kept under a proper de- 
gree of discipline j and men in a rude state great- 
ly resemble children. In the case also of young 
and unformed characters, we are accustomed to 
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remark how dangerous it is that they shiodid be 
left too much to their own guidance, and re- 
moved from under the eye of diose of whcxn 
they stand in awe. We find navigators and tra^ 
vellers, who had dealings with turbulent and re^ 
fractory tribes, generally complaining, that mild 
treatment served only to exasperate their bad 
dispositions, and that strictness and severity fomw 
ed the only successful mode of treatment. 

It must be recollected, however, that this be- 
n^cial effect of servitude is merely temporary j 
that it serves only for the suppression of present 
disorder. It opposes all those ultimate benefits 
which result from the active exertiona of the 
human mind ; nay, if severe and iminterrupted, 
it would intercept them entirely. Liberty is ne- 
cessary {or giving effect to the progressive prin- 
ciples, and for leaving them room to operate j 
it is essential therefore to every improvement 
which they tend to produce. It enables man 
to act, to unfold all his powers, to become all of 
which he is capable. Where the operations of 
his mind are cramped, and all its springs weigh- 
ed down by the load of arbitrary power, no great 
pr brilliant effort can be expected. The progress 
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of corruption may be stopped j but all activity, 
and all improvement, must stop along with it. 

It is liberty alone which can form that stable 
sel&determining virtue, which is alone suitable 
to the dignity of human nature. Little value 
can be attached to the good conduct of him, 
who does not commit evil, merely became he 
dare not ; or who abstains from violence, be~ 
cause his spirits are bowed down beneath the 
weight of servitude. When these restraints are 
withdrawn, he will probably be the first to rush 
into every excess, and to compenss^ for forma: 
privations by unlimited indulgence. It is only 
by the habit of determining for himself, of 
weighing the consequences of hia own actions, 
that he can leam to direct lus ponduct by sure 
and manly principles. j 

As liberty is. essential to gemune virtue, so 
she has always been found the great nurse of 
the arts. Genius has taken its highest flights 
only when buoyed up by her influence. The 
dassic ages, which the fame of their writers has 
rendered immortal, have, almost all, been ages 
of unbounded freedom. Even amid the cak- 
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mities of licentiousness and misrule, science has 
reared its head. 

Athens was completely a popular govern- 
ment The seeds of aristocracy, which had 
been introduced by Solon, were prevented from 
rising by the immoderate powers granted to the 
assembly of the people, by which it was soon en- 
abli^ to engross the whole administration. In A- 
thens, therefore, the most ample scope was given 
to talents of every kind. Eloquence, the grand 
road to power, was cultivated beyond every 
other art ; and its teachers, who were also philoso« 
phers and learned men, experienced a respect else- 
where unexampled. In no city, periiaps^ was 
the path to eminence so litde obstructed by the 
claims of birth, or by any other adventitious 
circumstance ; merit, or at least the favour of 
the people, formed the only road to distinc- 
tion. 

Rome, in the general course of her history, 
certainly exhibits a character much more aris- 
tocraticaL But, at the period when her litera- 
ture began to flourish, the power of the senate 
was reduced to a low ebb; the distinction of 
patrician and plebeian, which had been so rigid- 
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ly adhered to, was in a great measure effaced ; 
and a democracy, or rather anarchy, had suc- 
ceeded, most calamitous in itself, but which laid 
the field of public honours open to all who chose 
to enter the lists. Eloquence, for some time, 
became as powerful, and was prosecuted with 
as much ardour, as it had been at Athens ; the 
literary and philosophical characters were held 
in equal, or even greater esteem. 

In the courts of the Mahomedan conquerors, 
every other circiunstance is found united; wealth, 
power, and widely extended communication* But 
liberty was wanting ; and this was a want which 
nothing could repair. Philosophers, affected by 
the general tameness, contented themselves vnth 
bowing to Grecian authority; and amid the 
learned men who crowded the courts of Ha- 
roun and of Mahmud, Sadi the poet alone laid 
the foundation of a lasting reputation. 

Of the states of modem Italy, many were 
free. Florence, the most famed of all for learn- 
ing, was entirely a popular government. 

Of the British constitution, it is needless to 
say any thing. France, however, presents an 
exception. She certainly has had a classic age. 
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in which fiiieedom had no share. Various eir- 
cumstances concurred to compensate for its ab^ 
sence. She was subjected to a form of absohtte 
government, so mild as hardly to deserve the' 
name. A standard of taste was formed fay the 
residence, in Pms, of a numerous, opulent, and 
highly privileged aristocracy, from whom, as is 
well known, literature experienced the most li-* 
beral patronage. This aristocracy consisted not 
Qf tfie nobles merely, but of the clergy and par- 
liament, both powerful bodies; and the three um<^ 
ted, equalled in number perhaps the whole citi^ 
ixSQS of Athens. The civil wars,accompanied with 
popidar commotioiis, which occurred during sue-* 
cessive minorities, produced an effect nearly ana- 
logous to liberty, in calling forth the talents of 
individuals. In short, the general diffusion of 
litarature, by means of the press, had already be- 
gun to render it less dependant on political vi- 
cissitudes. Yet poetry, and criticism tinged with 
pedantry, were, under Louis XIV., the branches 
most successfully cultivated. Philosophy appear- 
ed, indeed, in the following age ; but the enmi- 
ty which from the first reigned between it and the 
ruling . powers, both in churdi and state, seems 
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deaily to indicate^ that the two were ill calcu- 
lated for subsisting together. 

A &e€ government is peculiarly &vourable to 
the cultivation of moral and political philosophy^ 
certainly of all branches the most important 
These can seldom be carried on with safety un* 
der the jealous eye of a despot In free states^ 
too, the activity of the human mind, and the 
Various aspects under which it presents itself^ 
furnish ample room for such speculations ; and 
present a striking contrast to the stillness and 
uniformity of absolute government* Poetry, as 
ministering to pleasing may be expected to meet 
with the greatest encouragement in courts. Yet, 
under the shade of freedom chiefly flouiishes the 
poet of nature, the man who can paint human 
feelings and passions in true and glowing coIouib* 
A circumstance, still more wonderful, is that which 
takes place in the history of those arts which mi- 
nister to the gratification of the external senses*; 
the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
Here the greatest demand must undoubtedly be 
produced by the residence of a court j yet it is 
in die pure democracies of Athens and Eorence, 
that they have reached the siunmit of ex;cellence| 
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while despotism can produce only hiige and shape^ 
less masses, devoid of any informing principle of 
genius or taste. So much moredependant are these 
arts upon mind, than upon external excitements* 
The only sciences which flourish under des- 
potism, are the physical and mathematical; these, 
whien other circumstances are fctvouraWe, seem 
even to have some predilection for this form of 
government. 

^ An observation^ occurs here, similar, and ari- 
sing from the same causes, with that which w6 
had occa^on to make under the head of Public 
Events.' Genius, though deriving its source from 
liberty, yet appears less conspicuous during its 
actual existence, than after its immediate cessa- 
tion. In free states, the career of ^ public em-- 
ployment, being open to all, will generally at- 
tract the most brilliant talents ; while literature, 
as a leading object, will be cultivated by those 
only whom a love of tranquillity, or disappoint- 
ed ambition, have inspired with an aversion for 
public life. But when the esta|plished authority 
of a single person has put an end to these pri- 
vate pretensions ; then the great powers and 
strong passions, which had been generated by 
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Free and acdve competition, are all forced into 
this direction^ where alone they can find em- 
ployment and gratification. 
: A very slight survey of history will cleariy 
prove, that the mild government of a single 
person, immediately succeeding ' a republican 
.form, is, of all political dtuations, the most far 
vourable to literature. I say, the mild goveri>- 
ment ; for the transition must not be too vio- 
lent ;. nor can any thing flourish well under too 
stem and iron a despotism. The administia- 
tion, we may almost say the reign, of Pericles, 
was undoubtedly the period in the history of 
Athens most auspicious to letters. It is adorn- 
ed, among many others, by the names of So- 
phocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, 
Plato, Thucydides. In like manner, the classic 
age of Rome scarcely began till after the esta- 
blishment of absolute sway in thfe person o£ 
Augustus, from whom it has received the name 
of the Augustan age. Even to the short intjer- 
val of Caesar's dictatorship, we are indebted for 
most of Cicero's philosophical works ; compo- 
sed during that unwelcome leisure, which was 
afforded him by the downfal of Roman liberty. 



In Fldtehce, a classic ige weib produced un* 
der the mild sway of tbe Medici, and in Eng^ 
land, the reign of Charles IL presented aa asm 
precisidy inmiiar. Since that time, neatiy the 
san^'eflect has been produced by its mixed go« 
ves^uiheitt, wliich, while it gives ample scope to 
talent, places, at dhie same time, many obstacles 
in the way of its rising to political distinction. 

Although absolute government be eminently 
unfavourable to the production of talent, yet 
the patronage it holds out, is, in some respects^ * 
mwe flattering than any whidi can be offered 
under a republican fbnxi. The great concen^^ 
tratkm of wealth in one point, produces a de« 
gree of q>lendour and brilliancy elsewhere un- 
known; hence the courts of kings liave gene- 
rally proved a centre of attraction, even for the 
gravest philosophers. When, therefore, these 
two fcnms happen to co-exist in the same age, 
and iii the vicinity of each other, we find them 
concurring in the ptoduction of works of ge- 
nius ; the free state producing the talents, and 
the monarchical patronizing than. The court 
of Dkmysius of Syracuse, and even that of Phi- 
lip of Macedon, were crowded with Athenian 
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philosophers. It was from Florence that Leo X« 
drew those great ardsts, who form the omiH 
ment of his. age ; Rome itself yielded nothing 
above mediocrity. 

The efiects of liberty coincide with those c£ 
great public events, in another respect ; in pre- 
venting the corruption of literature, and in ^-• 
ving a sound and pcacdcal direction to its e& 
forts. A firee state presents an active and busy 
scene ; and as the great mass of the dtizens are 
not only allowed, but called upon, to occupy 
themselves with public concerns, thdr attention 
is habitually fixed upon the events which are 
passing around tiiem. 

The*most memorable decline of taste which 
we read of in history, is that which took place 
in Roman literature soon after the age of Au- 
gustusb The cause of this decline appears evir 
dentiy to be the loss of her liberty, and the ea- 
tablishment of a military despotism. Talents 
were no longer cultivated with a reference to 
public life; they could no longer command 
distinction in die senate, or in the forum ; dkv 
quence was silent, beneath the frown of powec; 
The active spirit, kindled by those eventful 
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Struggles which preceded the fell of the com- 
monwealth,, continued still aUve during the Au^ 
gustan age ; and from causes above explained, 
the first establishment of absolute power seem- 
ed rather auspicious to the genius of Rome. 
In the course of a very few reigns, however, 
the writings of Seneca discover this depraved 
taste to be rapidly gaining ground ; nor was it 
long before Quintilian found ample materials 
for a chapter, de Causis corrupta Eloquentia. 
Even , Tacitus and Pliny, though themselves 
men of business and of the worlds were not 
wholly exempt from the rdgning affectation. 
Now at Athens, whose classic age continued for 
a much longer period, no such corruptlpn took 
place. Her genius, indeed, declined with her 
greatness and power ; but Menander, to judge 
by the fragments which have come down to us, 
was as completely free from conceit and affec- 
tation, as was Eschylus, who preceded him by 
more than two centuries^ It was in Athens, 
that Socrates may be said to have founded the 
philosophy of common life ; that he called men 
down from visionary and unprofitable specula- 
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tions, to objects which really and intimately 
concerned them. 

These views s^em to be confirmed by the re- 
markaUe circumstance, that the law Latin, which; 
froni its very nature, was necessarily confined 
to real business, continued to maintain its puri- 
ty amid the corruption of every other species of 
composition. 

- As liberty, so far as it is compatible with the 
order of society, is not only a means of im- 
provement^ but is, in itself, a positive good, k 
may be interesting to enquire into the circimi- 
stances on which the capacity for it depends. 
This capacity then will, I thbik, be found to be in 
the inverse ratio of the progresdve principles in 
their Corrupting state, and in the direct ratio of 
the same principles in their improving state. 
The free states which we meet with among the 
•people of antiquity, are all poor, and of litde 
extent; the acquisition of greatness and opu- 
lence proved uniformly fatal to their liberty. 
Hence Montesquieu, confining his views chiefiy 
to states of this description, considers, not only 
small numbers, but the limitation of wealth to 
objects of physical nec^sity, (physique neces^ 
saire^) as essential to the formation of a perfect 
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r^ublic New, as man is impelled, by his na-* 
tural propensities, to remove always farther and 
&rther from this state of privaticm, there must, 
in the earlier period of his history, be a con!&- 
nual descent from liberty to servitude. For a 
long period, accordingly, by far the most nu* 
merous portion of the race has been subjected 
to absolute government, more or less combined 
wkh aristocracy. At a time when the corrupt- 
ing principles have arrived at a great height, 
while the tendency towards improvement is 
still faint, it is probably by such a form only^ 
that the viola^^e of men s passions can be check* 
^d, and nation^ . order maintained. As, how- 
ever, the improving process advances, a different 
scene presents^ itself. The enlightened 'views, 
the pacific and brderiy habits, wluch are the re^ 
suit of its continued operation, renders a great v 
d^ree of freedom no longer incompatible with 
public. In Britain, we see ten millions of men 
in 'possession of a degree of liberty, which, con- 
sidering the abolition of domestic slavery, may 
fairly be ranked above that enjoyed by the freest 
nations of antiquity. And there appears to me 
every reason to believe, th^t this constitution is 
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not, as has generally been supposed, a mere ac- 
cidental and anomalous occurrence, but is only 
the first example of a more improved system, na- 
turally arising out of the progress of society^ 
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CHAP. V. 



OF CERTAIN GENERAL MODIFICATIONS Ot THE 
PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLES. 

The above analysis may have enabled the 
reader to form some idea of the nature and in- 
fluence of those principles, on which the pro- 
gress of society depends. In the course of my 
enquiries, however, some modifications, common 
to them all, have appeared to take place, which 
must be explained before we can form a com- 
plete idea of their mode of operation. 

1. The Progressive Principles seem early to 
exert a corrupting influence; yet this is not 
their very first effect. In a certain sm^l de- 
gree, they seem to be directly and immediately 
beneficial Neither absolute solitude, nor ex* 
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treme and deq)erate want, are friendly to the 
human character. They tend either to render 
men stupid and lisdess, or, by depriving the fa- 
culties of their proper objects, to turn them into 
an eccentric and preposterous direction. A certain 
limited degree of social intercourse, some small 
portion of external accommodation, seem neces- 
sary even to produce the perfection of the primi- 
tive character; to prevent the mind from being ab- 
solutely chilled and benumbed. This extreme of 
privadon is indeed worse than its opposite, in as 
much as it contains within itself no germ of im- 
provement ; nothing desirable either for the pre- 
sent or future. As, however, it is inimical to the 
strongest passions of the human mind, we have 
absolute security against its becoming general, 
or, in any case, subsisting longer than absolute, 
necessity may require. 

2. It may be interesting to enquire into the 
effect produced upon individual character, by the 
early and powerful operation of these principles. 
The corruption which they then induce, does 
not appear to be universal, or to operate equally 
upon every member of the society. On the con- 
trary, the periods in which it r^gns, are general- 
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Ij distinguished for hmAc acdons and ilhistiious 
ehaiacters. Great and trying circumstances call 
forth all the latent energies of the soul^ banish 
indifierence and mediocrity^ and lead to the 
extremes, either of good, or of evil. These 
therefore arc the periods whai human nature 
inviests itself, at once in its most brilliant, and its 
daricest colours. The latter, however, always 
heems to predominate; and I am afraid also, that 
a character composed of them will be found 
best fitted for such paiods, and likely to meet 
with the greatest success. In the case of popu- 
lar commotions particularly, the most daring and 
unprincipled too often gain the pre-eminence.* 
Rome, previous to the fall of the common- 
wealth, affords Ae example of a period when 
all the progressive principles were in an extraor- 
dinary state of activity. Another, no less stri- 
king, has been recently exhibited ; when, fh)m 
a great, an opulent, and a corrupted people, al! 
the restrsdnts of religion, laws, and government. 
Were at once withdrawn j and a growth sprung 
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lip^ df crimen Mtd ddunltici^ before unpandMcd 
in the aimak of tiaiions* In die former period^ 
we find some oi the most exaked cfaaracten 
which adorn the page of history; a Scipio, a 
Gato, and a Arutttt : and though the ktter can 
produce no namea to match widi these, it too 
was certainly diadnguished by many heroic and 
genertms actions. But still, in both, guilt is the 
grand and triumphant feature ; and it, at length, 
Kke a torrent, carried every thing along widi it. 

tn pursuance of these views, I would ^ve to 
the progressive principles, when operating upon 
individual character, the name of stimulating; 
and to the repressing, that of sedative. The 
former tend to animate, the latter to chill, those 
passions and energies which prompt to every 
extreme, both of virtue and of vice. 

3* It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
same effect which is produced by the action of 
the progressive principles, is produced also by 
thdr sudden and temporary privation. Thus, 
continued poverty tends to lower the spirit of a 
nation j but the effects of an occasional famine 
are decidedly stimulating. Even in China, where 
such profound tranquillity usually reigns, this 
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event commonly ^ves rise to an insurrecdon. 
We have already noticed how much a suspen- 
sion of great political events prdmpts to the cul- 
tivation of the arts and sdences. In general, 
when any thing which stimulated to activity is 
suddenly withdrawn, the same activity remains, 
and is turned into a new direction. It is &e- 
quentiy increased too by the change; for the ol> 
jects which the mind meets with in this new tract, 
wearing die attraction of novelty, inspire a great- 
er entiiusiasm, than the former objects, in which 
that first gloss had been worn off. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



©N CERTAIN RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PRO- 
GRESSn^ AND REPRESSING PRINCIPLES. 

All the progres^ve prindi^es are objects of 
general desire. Men naturally delight to crowd 
together. They dre in solitude and seclusion^ 
and seek that animation and gaiety which is 
produced by assembled multitudes. They de- 
light also in seeing the worlds (as it is called }) 
in contemplating a variety of objects, and meet*^ 
ing with men of various habits and character. 
Wealth is a still more universal passion; and 
though public commotions may not, in them- 
selves, be objects of desire, yet that love of 
power which inevitably leads to them, is a prin- 
ciple deeply rooted in the human breast. A state 
of progress, therefore, is the natural state of man; 
and if at any time he remains stationary,it is on- 
ly through the influence of feat or' Qeccsttty. 
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The repressing principles, on the contrary, 
are naturally and universally held in aversion. 
All men hate labour and restraint, and submit 
to them only through the pressure of an impe- 
rious necessity. Y*t nature has taken her mea- 
sures so well, that these principles are found uni- 
versally established, in such a degree as is requi- 
site for securing the order of society. This is a 
circumstance so curious, as to deserve to be il- 
lustrated at some l^ogth ; especially as it affords 
signal proo& <^ tliat intelUgience and design, 
wluch have been employed in arran^i^ th^ 
stiiJctiUte of human society. 

In regatd to labour, indeed, the necessity is 
so uigent, that its general prevalence is the less 
to be wondered at Great skill, however, is dis- 
j^yed m adapting its degree to the extent in 
t?hich the corrupting principles operate. Hunt- 
ing affords subsistence only to a very few, and 
to these few leaves an ample portion of leisurev 
An hour's eh^c^ will often supply a family with 
prpvijion for eareral day& Pasturage subsists » 
greater number of men, and at the same time^ 
iinpoeei upon them more «nployment ; while 
agrif ultimo yield9 more food, afi4 requires snore 
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)at>our, than either. Again, wealth, or an abuiw 
danoe o£ external accommodation, nece$sanlj 
supposes extensive manu&ctures and commerce^ 
the establishment of which carries the necessity 
of labour to its utmost height* Thus we find 
diis principle continually growing with the 
growth of the corrupting principles. At the 
same time, that the progress of improvement 
may not stand still, a certain proportion is set 
aside of every society, to whom is granted a com- 
plete exemption from labour ; and whose ex^ 
ertions have by experience been found sufficient 
ibr carrying on all the different processes of in- 
tellectual improvement And I am disposed to 
think, that, in consequence of the extension of 
;riiachinery, and the division of labour, a provi- 
sion is made for gradually rele^ing the human 
race from this severe, though necessary bond- 
iage ; and for allowing them a greater portion of 
Idsure, in proportion as they become qualified 
to make a proper use of it Something of this 
kind, indeed, seems already to have taken place, 
since, in this country, we do not see the lower 
orde^rs so incessandy occupied, as in some of th^ 
great Eastern empires; where every thing is 
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performed by manual and individual labour. 
But upon this subject I shall not at present en« 
large. 

Coercion exhibits a still more singular and 
interesting mechanism. By all men it is held in 
abhorrence; yet it is only by their own volun- 
tary act, that the bulk of mankind can be sub- 
jected to it. Accordingly we find some philo- 
sophers, who are never weary of expressing their 
astonishment, that multitudes should be so in- 
fatuated, as to submit their conduct to the arbi- 
trary decisions of one, or of a few of their fel- 
low men. From what has been said above, it 
may appear how litde foundation there is for 
invectives against a system, which, in a greater 
or less degree, is essential to the very exist- 
ence of society ; yet every one must admit, 
that this is perhaps the most curious problem 
which occurs in the whole history of man. 
Some light may, perhaps, be thrown upon it in 
the subsequent parts of the present worL At 
present, I shall content myself with giving a 
slight view of the relation which coercion bears 
to the different principles, which it is intended 
to controul. 
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The collection of numbers together, while it 
augments the tendency to tumult and dissen* 
sion, unavoidably leads to a discovery of the ad« 
vantages resulting from union and coroperation. 
Combinadons are in consequence formed, which 
necessarily suppose a certain sacrifice of private 
interest, and which, as will appear hereafter, of 
themselves impose various restraints on the 
violence of individual passion. As, however, 
their members become more numerous, the di^ 
' faculty of acting in concert is increased ; and a 
more evident necessity arises for electing chiefs, 
and for resigning to them some portion of their 
natural liberty. Thus, in proportion to the in- 
crease of numbers, and to the violence of the 
passions which it generates, will be the restr^nt, 
to which, with a view to the gratification of 
those passions, men will be inclined to submit. 
Readiness of communication tends also to in- 
duce subjection. In extensive plains the go* 
vemment is generally absolute. Ease of access 
tends bodi to inspire ambitious projects, and to 
facilitate thdr execution. It thus extends the 
boundaries of states ; and this extension has al- 
ways been fou^d ipimical to liberty. Dr Gil* 
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lies justly observes,, tliat had Greece cpnsisted of 
an uniform and connected tract of country, it 
would probably have been all pnited into one 
monarchy ; and that it was indebted for free- 
dom, to the being broken into such a number 
of small divisions. 

In the case of wealth, there was a peculiar 
necessity for some check upon that more des- 
titute part of the community, by whom it is be- 
held with eagef and dedring eyess* Enjoying 
a great superiority of numbers, and consequent- 
ly of physical strei^gth, it might otherwise be 
easy for them to possess themselves of this ob^ 
jot of their wishes* Now this check seems to 
be contained in wealth itself, and in the impres* 
sion so universally produced byihose objects, 
which it is employed in procuring. The splen- 
dour- witli which the opulent man is surround- 
ed, the pomp of dress, the multitude of his at- 
tendants, spread around him a dazzling awe^ 
which rules supreme oyer the vulgar mind, and 
which " sc^ce fhe firm philosopher can scorn.'' 
A fence if^ thus formed around him, by which 
he i$ protected ffcm those dangers to which his 
situation e^^poses hina ; and this irUiuence is con^^ 
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solidated, and rendered permanent, by the dis- 
tinctions of birth, and the establishment of a re- 
gular gradation of ranks. 

Under the last head, I need only observe^ 
that violent popular commotions, in any nation, 
are the never filing forerunners of the loss of its 
liberty. Despotism seems, in this case, to be 
speedily induced, as a severe, but indispensable 
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CHAP. VII. 



S9B 



OF KNOWLEDGE CONSIDERED IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 



Our language contains no word so comprehen*- 
sive as to include the whole of that class of ob* 
jects, which forms the subject of the present 
Chapter, Knowledge^ though generally confix 
ned to an acqu^dntance with facts, seems the 
most capable of bdng used in this extensive 
sense ; and I wish it to be here understood, as 
including every thing connected with sdence, 
literature, and the nobler arts. Upon these, 
almost excludvely, depends the progress of 
man, considered as a moral and intelligent 
being. The arts of external accommodations, 
and others connected with the senses, seem, 
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with tolerable accuracy, to be handed down 
by tradition, and successively improved. But 
the more abstract and evanescent character of 
mental productions, unfits them altogether for 
this mode of transmission. Without the aid of 
letters, therefore, man, in this higher depart- 
ment of his nature, must have remained alto- 
gether stationary. Hence, in investigating the 
progress of the human mind, and die steps by 
which it is to be carried on, there is no object 
the investigation of which can be of higher im- 
portance. It is my intention, therefore, should 
circumstances admit of the completion of these 
enquiries, to reserve a separate portion of die 
work for its full consideration. But it will be 
necessary in this place to ^ve such a slight out- 
line, as may exhibit the relation in which it 
stands to die other principles, which regulate the 
progress of society. 

From the induction of facts which has already 
been made, we may form a judgment of the va- 
riety of circumstances which must concur in 
forming what are called classic ages ; — those ages 
when the himian mind makes its grand strides 
in the career of improvement, and when works 
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lure produced^ v^orthy to commaiid tK6 atfentiem 
wen of distant posterity. For this purpose, it 
appears, that there must, in a high degree, be 
the presence of every one of the fo'o^^sive 
principles, and the absence of all those of an op* , 
posite nature. In Athene, Rome, Ftoiience, and 
Britain, this has been distinctly traced* France 
indeed has, in one particular, presented an eit- 
ception j but this has been shewn to be the rty 
suit of peculiar circumstances. 

For the purpose of collecting these obsenra* 
tions, as well as on account of its own singular* 
ly interesting and important nature, I hare re* 
served Knowledge for a place by itself* At th^ 
same time, there does not appear to be any 
thing peculiar in its mode of operation. I sus* 
pect it to be referable, in every respect, to the 
class cS progressive principles. 

That knowledge (considered in the comprfe*. 
hensive sense above explained) has a poweirful 

^ 

tendency to improve the human character and 
condition, is an opinion which most readers will 
probably be disposed to admit. But it was not 
without considerable reluctance, that I could 
prevail upon myself to class it among the cor^ 
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rupting principles. An attentive consideration, 
however, of literary and philosophical history, 
has forced upon me the conclusion, that know^ 
ledge itself, in a certain stage of its operation, is 
not only imperfectly useful, but in many re- 
spects positively injurious. 

It is generally observed, that a shallow and 
imperfect knowledge is much worse than igno^ 
ranee ; that it leads inevitably to errors and fol- 
lies of every kind ; that it tends merely to oWi*- 
terate the dictates of natural good sensc^ without 
substituting any thing better in their place. The 
frequent quotation of Popb's celebrated lines on 
this ftibject, sufficientiy indicates the general sense 
entertained of tiidr trutii. Now, in the transi- 
tion of the species, as well as of the individual, 
ftom a state of ignorance, to die possession of 
sound and real knowledge, this stage of imper* 
fection must necessarily intervene. 

The votaries of science, while it is yet new, 
and consequently in an imperfect state, seldom 
-escape at least the faults of vanity and pedan- 
try, which, if not very criminal, are, at least, 
calculated to render them extremely disagreea- 
Ue. Elated with groundless self-concdt, they 
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look down with contempt upon the rest of 
mankind, and upon the affairs of ordinary life. 
Presuming on this boasted superiority, they 
conceive themselves entitled to trace out a new 
line of conduct for themselves; they claim an 
Exemption, fatal alike to their virtue and their 
peace, from the common restraints and duties 
of society. Reason, when it first leaves the 
beaten tract, and be^ns to wander over the 
boundless fields of speculation, is seldom long 
of going astray« In this floating and uncer- 
tain state, passion comes in; an ingenious so- 
phistry finds it easy to justify any conduct to 
which inclination prompts ; and reason, instead 
of the support, becomes the corrupter of mora- 
Kty, Scepticism, on subjects the most deeply 
interesting to man, which is unknown to the 
rudest and most ignorant tribes, is the child of 
corrupted philosophy. Hardly is there a crime 
which it has not attempted to justify; or a truth, 
however essential to the welfare, to the very 
existence, of society, on which it has not tram* 
pled. 

Imagination, too, when acting, as for a long 
time it inevitably must, without any restraint 
of judgment or taste, seems only to stimu- 
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mulate those irregular propenddes which itiatu- 
rally arise in the uncultivated imncL War and 
licentious passions are the favourite themes of 
the muse in an age imperfectly civilized Hence, 
by the graver moralists, she has been condemn- 
ed as the corrupter of morality, and as prompt- 
ing to the excess of voluptuous indulgence ; an 
accusation which has been too much coimte- 
nanced by the conduct of many of her vota^ 
ries. 

There is one circumstance indeed, which has 
hitherto rendered these evils less evident than 
they would otherwise have been. Knowledge, 
like all progressive principles, is an object of ge- 
neral desire ; yet this desire does not seem to 
be quite so universal as those upon which tb« 
others are foimded. It is, at least, later of being 
unfolded. At an earlier period, ambition cen- 
ters chiefly in the display of bodily prowess, 
wlule pleasure attaches itself to the senses alone. 
Even after its cultivation has begun, it is long 
confined to a select few, generally men retired 
from the world, and possessing little influence 
on its concerns. To them, seclusion and mode- 
rate circuinstances, (that is, the absence of th^ 

H 
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Other progressive principles) tend greatly to ob« 
viate the pernicious effects which ibis might 
otherwise have {produced. 

In order, however, to prosecute the subject 
with greater advantage, it will be useful to at- 
ternpt an analysis of some of the leading symp- 
tom$ of diis corruption* Now it appears to me, 
that they may be all comprehended imder thethree 
heads of Error ^ Excess ^ and Abuse. On each 
of these, I shall make a few separate observa- 
tions. And, in regard to all the three, it will, I 
think, appear evident, that while they are al- 
most inevitable during the first stage of any sci- 
entific or literary pursuit, they may be confi- 
dently expected to disappear gradually before its 
continued cultivation. 

Error.— The human mind, in its progress 
firom ignorance to that degree of knowledge, 
which it is capable of attaining, does not pro- 
ceed in a direct course, nor by steady and regu- 
lar accessions. It is soon bewildered in a va- 
riety of mazes, and continues for a long time 
only to plunge deeper and deeper into errcw. 
This indeed seems to flow, as a natural conse- 
quence, from its progressive nature, when qhcq 

12 
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turned into a vsrong direction. The mind of 
man, when placed at leatst in favourable drcum- 
stances, is never satisfied with what has been al- 
ready thought and discovered on any subject, 
but seeks continually to make new advances. 
When it has once deviated therefore fix)m the 
light path, the more rapid its progress, and the 
greater activity it exerts, it must always go the 
farther astray. 

Thi^ tendency is increased by that presumption 
natural to tlli|early teacher of science, himself un-« 
experienced, and accustomed, among his votaries, 
to be listened to with admiring credulity. He sets 
sail Vi^thout any suspicion of the rocks on which 
he is to split. Full of confidence, he trusts him- 
self, without helm or compass, upon that unex- 
plored and unbounded ocean, where inevitable 
shipwreck awaits him» It has been ingeniously, 
and I believe jusdy, observed, that before men 
think right upon any subject, they must first 
have exhausted all the absurdities which can 
possibly be said upon it. 

But notwithstanding this tendency to error, 
which is at first inevitable, yet ample proviaon 
is made for its gradual extinction. Erroneous 
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opinions seem indeed to have a prior claim on the 
Attention of mankind, and each, in their turn, 
seem destined to prevail for ascertain period. 
But they have never been able to stand the test of 
long continued discussion. As soon as thinking 
men have leisure to examine their various rela- 
tions, and to trace the consequences to which 
they lead, their absurdity becomes evident. And 
by means of letters, the record of former mis- 
takes, and of the means by which they have 
been detected, is transmitted to posterity, so as 
to form a bar against their future introduction. 

This tendency, however, varies considerably 
with the various nature of different pursuits. It 
diminishes in proportion as their objects are sub- 
jected to the senses, and placed within the sphere 
of daily observation. In those which are de- 
signed for the supply of obvious and physical 
wants, there is little room for mistake or illu- 
sion. The mechanical arts, therefore, and most 
of those employed in procuring the common 
conveniences of life, s^em, in every nation, to 
be improved nearly in proportion to its ad- 
vange in civilization. This observation, how- 
ever, holds less in rqgard to such as are sub^. 
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servient to pleasure ; as appears from the extra-* 
vagances of dress, and pernicious refinements of 
cookery, which take place in opulent and lux- 
urious societies. 

Geometry, in consequence of the narrow com- 
pass into which its reasonings can be brought, 
and of the appeal which its figures make to the 
eye, is one of the sciences in which error is most 
easily avoided. In every successive age, it seems 
to have received improvements nearly propor- 
tioued to the ardour with which it was cultiva- 
ted. The elements of Euclid, after a lapse of 
two thousand y6ars, continue still to form the 
foundation of mathematical scienca The phy- 
sics and metaphysics of Pythagoras, his monads, 
his triads, and his music of the spheres, have 
long since sunk into oblivion ; but the relation 
discovered by him between the sides of a trian- 
gle, continues still to be received as correct, and 
to form the basis of trigonomettical calcula- 
tion. ' 

Physical science, like Geometry, is subjected 
to the senses; but its objects are much more 
remote and inaccessible. The investigation of 
£u:ts becomes thus more arduous ; the tempta- 
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don to indulge in fanciful speculations is in* 
creased ; and the detection of thdr futility is 
rendered more difficult . Accorcfingly, it ha& 
been doomed to experience a long period of 
very gross error. It is now a considerable time, 
however, dnce the proper mode of investigating 
it has been fiilly explained, and adopted with 
the most splendid success ; so that it may now 
look forward with confidence to a steady career 
of improvement 

The best illustration of the progress of physi-» 
cal science, is afjlbrded by that of astronomy^ 
the branch of it which has been earliest brought 
to perfection. It seems sufficiently ascertained, 
that the Egyptians, the first people by whom it 
was cultivated, had formed a just idea of the 
solar system; and it is upon this remarkable 
fact, that Bsdlli has founded his fanciful hypo- 
thesis, with respect to an era of prior civili-. 
zation. Natural judgroent, combined '^ith ac- 
curate observation, and not yet misled by vi-» 
sionary dieories, seems, at this early period, to 
have led men to a conclusion which, afterwards, 
they could reach only by laborious investigation, 
and aft^r wading through a long series of errort 
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The Greeks^ abandoning the plain path of ob- 
servation, formed new systems, the creatures of 
their own fancy. These systems, in consequence 
of attempts made to reconcile them with obvi- 
. ous phenomena, were rendered only the more 
perplexed and improbable; till at length their 
extravagance became such, as to authorise the 
celebrated impiety of Alphonso, who is said to 
have declared ^^ that had he bcien at the creation 
of the world, he could have pointed out a bet* 
ter mode of arran^ng it." From this extre^ 
mity of error, to a system founded on juster 
principles, the step was rapid. Dissatisfaction 
with preceding hypotheses, may be supposed to 
have predisposed men's minds for the reception 
of that of Copernicus ; and since his time^ the 
labours of a succession of lesumed men have 
carried on this science in a state of regular and 
constant advancement. 

The objects connected with the science which 
analyses the faculties of the human mind, not- 
withstanding tiieir proximity in point of place^ 
are yet so far withdrawn from the cognizance 
dF the senses, as to be neither eaaly nor surely 
investigated. The progr^s of this science ac- 
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ccnrdingly, has been still slower than that of phy« 
sics. It is only recently indeed that it has reach- 
ed its acme of corruption, and has with difficul- 
ty found any sure ground on which to rest its 
foot. 

Morality, considered as a science, exhibits 
some peculiar phenomena. So far as it con- 
sists in justness of perception, or the observa- 
tion of actions in their immediate result, it seems^ 
like the useful arts, to be, from the first, in a state 
of improvement It is, like them, an object of 
d^y and constant experience ; and its effects,, 
at least, are obvious even to the senses. Almost 
every civilized nation, therefore, though they 
may not practise, are yet found to understand 
the rules of morality better than their ruder 
progenitors. But when this science is to be 
rested on a philosophical foundation, when it 
is to depend upon enquiries into the human 
mind, and calculation of remote consequences, 
it seems to be at least as liable to error as me- 
taphysical science. These processes are essen- 
tial indeed to its establishment on a firm and 
permanent foundation ; yet, from crude attempts 
to perform them, temporary evils must be ex- 
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pected to result Another circumstance con- 
curs, to retard the progress of moral science. 
Its errors are, in the magnitude of their conse- 
quences, far beyond any other errors. Tliey 
tend to loosen all the bands of society, and threats- 
en its very extinction. When thei;efore an opi- 
nion is broached, difiering from those previous- 
ly established upon this subject, an alarm is ta- 
ken, and the general indignation of mankind is 
directed against the author of such a system. 
Even any part of it which may be harmless and 
just, is apt to share in the general proscriptiooi 
A check is thus given to freedom of discussion, 
necessary perhaps, but which must render the 
sdence longa: than it would otherwise have 
been, of arriving at maturity, 

I have thus noticed some of the phenomena 
which attend the early prevalence of error. The 
next corruption to which science is liable, is that 
of 

Excess. — ^Pur8uits,at once new and agreeable^ 
are always liable to be carried to excess. The 
observation applies equally to every department 
of philosophical enquiry, and to every varied 
form which can be assumed by genius or fancy. 
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Men, on being ficst introduced to any of these 
pursuits, are liable both to value them too high-* 
Ijj and to devote to them too exclusive an at^ 
tention. They too often make them the sole 
standard of human excellence, and look down 
with contempt on all, however superior in other 
respects, who are not initiated into thdr secrets. 
Hence, also, single faculties receive an unequal 
and partial cultivation; and that balance be* 
tween the different powers, in which the well- 
bdng of the mind essentially consists, is com- 
pletdy deranged. 

The source from which this tendency is de- 
rived, makes it evident, that its duration can be 
only temporary. Every thing, after a certain 
interval, must cease to be new. The first illu- 
sion being gradually dissipated, the subject ap- 
pears in its true colours, and takes its proper 
Station among the objects of human interest and 
pursuit. As the circle of human knowledge ap- 
proaches to its utmost extension, men will, at 
once, be less liable to meet with new objects, 
and less strongly affected with them. All the 
emotions of wonder, and ^ddy enthusiasm, 
which novelty inspires, are most conspicuoua 
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in those, whose nunds are previously igporant 
and uninformed. The man of culdvated uof 
derstanding acqiures an internal steadiness^ which 
exempts him, in a great degree, from these vio- 
lent commotions. 

Connected with this, is that oscillatory ten- 
dency, which exerts so powerful an influwice on 
human character, both in speculation and acdon. 
But as I shall soon have occasion to consider k 
in the latter of these respects, I v^l then endea- 
vour to bring into one view, what appears to be 
the whole operation of this very curious prtnc^ 
pie. 

Abuse. — ^The sources'of corruption, hitherto 
examined, do not necessarily invdve any mo- 
ral delinquency, and are subjects of regret rather 
than of blame. But there are others, of which 
tlus cannot be ssdd. The most ardent pursuit 
of science does not divest its votary of human 
interests and human passions } nor are these se- 
cure against taking an irregular direction. The 
philosopher, or man of genius, therefore, will 
often find himself tempted ta employ, fcnr their 
gratification, the influence which he possesses 
0ver the public mind. The temptation will be 
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the Stronger, since the flourishing state of the 
arts is generally coeval with strong symptoms 
of moral corruption. Accordingly, we find that 
all the sciences most useful and most generally 
cultivated, have a science of imposture corre- 
sponding to them, and generally prior in point 
of time. Thus, astronomy was preceded by as- 
trology, chemistry by alchemy, and, we may 
add, medicine by empiricism. Even the ma- 
thematical sciences, though in a great measure 
exempted from error, seem still subject to abuse. 
The Roman edicts, enjoining the banishment of 
mathematicians and ma^cians, plainly indicate 
the close afiinity which was imagined to exist 
between the two characters. 

Literature, it is evident, must be piarticularly 
liable to abuse in a country where its cultivation 
is veryunequally diffused, as is generally the case at 
its first introduction. The more knowing part of 
the society will then find it easy to impose on 
the ignorant crowd. Yet the general cultiva- 
tion of literature by men of the world, and its 
mixing in the affairs of life, is apt, in another 
way, to exasperate this tendency. Literature, 
then, comes more into the region of human 
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passions ; it is impregnated with the virulence 
of party spirit ; and its abuse is capable of be- 
ing turned to greater account These observa- 
tions seem suflSciently illustrated by some of 
the aspects which it has recently assumed. 

This is one of the evils which threatens to be 
of longest duration, since it is prompted by pas- 
sions that are deeply seated in the human breast 
Yet ^thout calculating upon any moral im- 
provement which might remove these irr^ular 
propensities, we may observe, that it is only in 
the crude and imperfect state of a science^ diat 
its abuse is at all practicable. When its prin- 
ciples are fixed, and when the knowledge of 
them has become general throughout a society, 
any attempt to misrepresent them could bring 
nothing but disgrace on its author. According- 
ly, the sciences of imposture above enumerated, 
are now nearly exdnct among the civilized na- 
tions of Europe ; or, at least, can be practised 
only on the lowest vulgar. Moral and political 
philosophy have, in the present age, been the 
branches most perverted for the purpose of grar 
tiiying the irregular passions of men. From 
i^auses explained abpv^, their improvement must 
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be poeterior to diat of the physical sciaiceg. 
But there semis no reason to doidbt of its nlti-» 
fidatdy ensiung; and these sciences will then 
become equally incapable, with the rest, of be- 
ing converted into an instrument of imposition/ 
We have thus examined the natui^e And symp- 
toms of that corruption to which science is lia* 
ble, as well as the grourfds for be&e^g that 
these evils will be only t^porary. It ib- 
jxudns to consider the benefits which may be ex-- 
pected from it, wher\ brought to that degree of 
perfecdcm of which it is capable. For this pur- 
pose, it will be advisable to make a division of 

« 

the subject, according to the diflarait faculties 
which are the object of culdvation, viz. Reason, 
Manory, and Imagination ; to which Philoso-- 
fhy^ History^ and Poetry^ correspond. 

Philosophy.— In theprecedinganalysisjwhich 
has been conducted chiefly with a view to phi- 
losophy, we have had occasion to trace the 
causes which lead inevitably to error, in the 
early speculations of man upon every subject 
not placed under the immediate cognizance of 
the senses. But there is something more re- 
quired, than the mere formation of just and en- 
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listened opmioQS. It is not enough that a 
theory be sound, unless those by whom k k 
embraced, understand also the best mode cf ap^ 
plying it to praetke. For a time, indeed, tlm 
applicatkm is inevitably attended with error, and 
productive of much evil and suffering. It is 
long before speculative men can be duly con** 
vinced of the necessity of attention to practical 
details, or can properly understand the relation 
which these bear to their general conclusions. 
General principles, when applied at randoib, 
without due attention to the circumstances of 
each particular case, will mislead £u: more cer- 
tsunly than the latter without the former. Hence 
the common observadon, that in the business 
of life, men of theory, though they may some^ 
times benefit the public, always ruin them^ 
selves. 

Another indispensable requisite of a philoso^ 
jphical speculation, is, that it should be complete 
and consistent in all its parts ; the most minute 
point, overlooked or mistaken, vdll completely 
jfrustrate the practical result . 

Philosophy, however, when she has once ex* 
tricated herself from these difficulties, as she cer<f 
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tainly will by the aid of experience, seems des- 
tined to rake human nature to a degree of de- 
▼ation, which it could not otherwise have attsun- 
ed. Philosophy alone can form a steady, con- 
sistent, and dignified character, such as is tnily 
wordiy of a rational nature. That instinctive 
goodness, which arises merely from passions un- 
inflamed, or from the absence of temptation, 
must ialways be extremely precarious. Being 
wholly dependent on external circumstances, a 
very slight change of these will obliterate every 
trace of it, and will give birth to the most ex- 
travagant and irregular propensities. But a sys- 
tem of conduct, which is founded upon mature 
reflection, and enlarged views, as it will possess 
more merit in itself, so it will acquire a steadi- 
ness, not liable to be shaken by any change of 
circumstances. Philosophy is equally requisite 
for consistency of character. Comprehensive 
views alone, can enable a man to bring the dif- 
ferent parts of his character into harmony with 
each other. What strange inconsistencies do 
we observe in unreflecting characters, which not 
only unite the most incompatible features, but 
which vary every moment with the first gust of 
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passion. These irregularities can be removed 
only by the qukivation of reason, and by those 
systematical habits, both of thinking and acting, 
which it tends to form* 

Philosopfiy is equally essential for establishing 
and preserving the purity of religion. Although 
the crude conceptions of an imperfect reason 
have sometimes been ranged in opposition to its 
truths, yet the different branches of philosophy, 
when brought to perfection, have always laid 
open higher views of order and design in the 
system of nature, By enlarging the sphere of 
the mind, and raising it above the influence of 
the senses, they have enabled man to form just- 
fir views of those great invisible objects* to which 
it relates. Even Christianity, in zjges of darkness, 
has been uniformly buried beneath a mass of su«- 
persdtion, and has regained its ori^nal purity, 
only with tb^ progress of light and knowledge, 

HiSTOHY.—In order that history may become 
a source of improvement, the first requisite is 
authenticity j and in this respect, it is for a long 
time extremely deficient In the infancy of 
society, Qien attend only to thode objectt wMch 

I 
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are subjected to; the senses, and to those qualities 
belonging to them, which have' an immediate 
relation to their wants and necessities. The 
knowledge of facts is then sure, though con- 
fined within a narrow compass. But. as curio- 
sity begins to extend beyond these boundaries, 
the means of gratification become more preca- 
rious ; history then falls into the class of cor- 
ruptible sciences. Events, remote in time and 
place, must, at a period when the means of 
communication are yet imperfect, be always in- 
volved in much uncertainty. This uncertsunty 
leaves room for the opieration of the passions, 
by which it is soon increased tenfold. There 
are few which may not come in for some share 
of gratification ; biit the most general, is the de- 
light which is taken in relating and listening to 
tales of wonder. In the narratives of those 
ages, accordingly, the few facts introduced are 
'so overloaded with fable, as to leave hardly any 
thing which can be trusted to as authentic. Yet 
there is no branch of knowledge, which is more 
important and interesting to man. Its objects 
too, have all been once exposed to the senses j 
while the most public and important may, by 
means of testimony, be ascertsdned with toler- 
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aUe accuracy. As society advances, men gra^ 
dually learn to avail themselves of these means 
of information ; and a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, in any nation, is uniformly accompanied 
by the increased authenticity of its historical 
records. 

History is in two essential respects conducive 
to the improvement of society. It is, first, a 
school of morality. In the arts which relate to 
the beauty of external form, it is only by con- 
templating a variety of models, that a standard 
of ideal perfection can be formed ; and in mo- 
rals, too, it is by taking a wide survey of human 
character and action, that man must learn to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad conduct, and 
that he will be impressed with the superior ex- 
cellence of the former. The sphere of personal 
observation must be extremely limited, while its 
objects are seen through the mist of a thousand 
passions, which obstruct a free and candid ex- 
ercise of judgment. But these events, when 
entrusted to the faithful page of history, are 
judged of by minds that are exempted from any 
bias of this kind. They can, in process of time, 
be accumulated to an indefinite extent, and can 



represent man, acting in every variety of mode 
and situation* The moral sense, the first ele«« 
ments of which are deeply implanted in the 
nature of man, receives thus a varied and etteor 
dve cultivation. Yet here too we may fiiid an 
example of the antecedent corrupting proci^s. 
History, for some time, being filled chiefly with 
the crimes of successful ambition, whose lUstits , 
dazzles the untaught mind, e^certs an influence 
rather injurious tiian useful As the minds of 
men, however, are longer exerdsed in this direcJ- 
tion, that first illusion vanishes; sounder and 
deeper views are taken j and the exertions which 
tend to benefit mankind, rise liigher in the scale 
of estimation, than those which have destruction 
for their object Accordingly, the civilized na*- 
tions of modern Europe have been distinguish*!- 
ed fix)m all who preceded them, by juster viev^ 
with regard to those objects of public concern, 
to which history has as yet chiefly related* And 
I believe it will be found, that when, in any so^ 
dety, a system of conduct becomes the object 
of real and heartfelt approbation, the general 
practice vrill soon, to a certain degree, corre- 
spond with it Thus, among the nations above 
sUuded to, prior at least to tiiose convulsions 



which have been produced by the French Revo* 
ludon, we discover a humanity in war, arespect 
£cxr the law of nations, and govamment, in its 
intern^ relations, assuming a mild and benefit 
cent character, which are not to be found gene^ 
rally eisisdng at any prior era. 

History is useful ia another respect, as form- 
ing the only sure basb on which philosophy 
can rest Not that I am disposed to consider 
the generalization of facts, as constituting the 
whole of philosophy ; but it forms certainly an 
indispensable part4 It is the part, too, for which 
most time and labour are required ; and is es<- 
sential to the production of any great practical 
result An attention to it, therefore, is now 
justly considered, as the grand critaion of sound 
and useful science; 

. The continual multiplication of facts, accu- 
mulated by the progress of time^ which it be- 
comes more and more impossible for any me* 
mory to retain, imposes the absolute necesdty 
of generalizing and arranging them. The mind, 
incapable of comprehending such an iofinite va- 
riety of particulars, must be satisfied with the 
l^a^ result This, however, is a much more 
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delicate and precarious operation, than the mere 
ascertaining xof historical fiict. It is more of an 
intellectual process ; while the vast variety of die 
materials, and the extent of qpace and time over 
which they are scattered, must render it infinite-^ 
ly liable to mistake arid abuse. Where diere is 
an absence of fair intention, which is peculiarly 
apt. to happen in such discussions, tiiis tendency 
must be greatiy increased. 

The same observations which have been 
made above on the improvement of philosophy 
in general, will apply to diat of this important 
i>ranch of it. It possesses, moreover, a peculiar 

r 

advantage, in the continual augmentation and 
improvement of its materials. The constant ad- 
dition of new facts, joined to the improved 
modes of investigating their truth, will be per- 
petually affording a broader and surer basis on 
which to speculate. 

The last species of intellectual cultivation, is 
that produced by works addressed to the ima- 
^nation. And these, though the production of 
elegant pleasure may be their immediate object, 
are yet intimately connected with the moral na- 
ture of man. By the refinement which they 



induce, the mind is weaned from those sensu- 
al indulgences, which in a rude state were con- 
sidered as the chief or only sources of enjoy-* 
ment And there is another View, in which the 
connection is still closer. Imagination, at least 
in early youth, has a considerable influence on 
conduct, and the colouring which it throws 
over the scenesi of life, in guiding its future 
•path. When properly directed, therefore, it 
•may divest virtue of severity, may present her 
under a smiling aspect, and may thus prove a 
valuaWe auxiliary to the dictates of reason, and 
, the sense of duty. This influence of imagina- 
tion will doubtless, in consequence of the irre- 
gularities to which it is liable, prove often per-? 
nicious. The poetry of early ages is generally 
Jboth fierce and licentious. Among savages, the 
song and the dance are the prelude of battle ; 
and the sanguinary detail of bloodshed and 
slaughter has long furnished the heroic muse 
i^ith her favourite theme. Wine and licenti- 
ous love have been standard subjects for the 
poetical votaries of pleastire. Even in the most 
civilized age, every new form wliich ima^na- 
tion assumes, every new direction into which 
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that faicvlty turns itsdUT, affords sCbpe for error 
and abuse. But I believe it will be found, that 
the perfection of taste and of morals uniformly 
coincide ; that in proportion as works of fancy- 
are under the guidance of this feculty, they 
cease to exert any unfavourable influence on 
conduct. Accordingly, whenever aijy particu^ 
lar species of composition continues for some 
time to be cultivated in the same society, we see 
it gradually assume a milder and purer aspect. 
Thus, among the Grecian tragedians, the wild 
and savage £schylus was succeeded, after a cer- 
tain interval^ by the pathetic and moral £uri« 
pides^ A similar relation seems to esdst be- 
tween Aristophanes, Menander ; Plautus, Te- 
rence ; Ariosto, Tasso ; besides a number o£ 
others, which it were tedious to enumerate. 
Such a rule cannot be expected to hold imiver- 
sally ; yet I believe, that, where it fails, we shaU 
find generally, if not always, that it is in con*- 
sequence of some new style of writing intro- 
duced. When, therefore, all the forms of ori^ 
ginal genius have been exhausted, and nothing 
remains but to refine and perfect them j theOf 
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as fancy \vill be under the guidance of correct 
taste, so we may expect to find her connected 
with, and supporting, purity of morals. 

Upon the whole, I believe, we shall always 
find, that any vice or disorder which is habitu- 
ally practised in any society, is connected widi 
some narrow views, some error of reasoning, 
some irr^ularity of taste ; and that as these, in 
consequence of continued cultivation, are correct- 
ed and refined, their influence upon humaa 
conduct will be more and more beneficial 

Before concluding this subject, I have one other 
observation to make : — ^The diSusion of know- 
ledge through any piut of a society which was 
before unacquainted with it, seems to be attend- 
ed with efiects nearly similar to its first produce 
tion. The unexperienced votaries, who, for the 
first time, enter into its paths, are liable to all 
the errors and abuses which accompany its ru- 
dest stages. Writers arise, who suit themselves 
to the taste of this undisciplined multitude; and 
as literary celebrity must, in a great degree, be 
carried by numbers, the crude conceptions of 
the vulgar will thus acquire a currency superior 
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to the mol-e mature speculations of philosophic 
understandings. 

However, after a. certain period, this inexpe- 
rience will cease, and will be succeeded by that 
maturity, which is produced by a continuance 
of these pursuits. The increased number of 
votaries will then tend, both to enlarge the 
sphere of science, and to ^ve it a more useful 
and practical direction. Indeed, when a lea- 
ven is once formed, the assimilation, it is pro- 
bablej will go on with greater rapidity. Nor is 
It impossible, that, by a skilful use of those prin- 
tiples which act upon the moral nature of man, 
means may be found of dibnsiderably obviating 
these mischiefs. Meantime, however, they may 
Sometimes serve as a warning to philanthropic 
legislators, to beware of urging on this process 
Ivith too much rapidity. * 



* These observations, it may be proper to notice,^ 
can. form no objection to any plan for diffusing the 
first elements of knowledge through the mass of a 
nation. The limited measure of instruction thus con- 
veyed, would^ it is probable, according to what has al- 
ready been observed of the other progressive princi- 
ples^ (Chap. V.) be directly and immediately beneficial. 
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CHAP. vni. 



ON CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES UPON WHICH NA- 
TIONAL CHARACTER HAS BEEN SUPPOSED TO 
DEPEND. • 



Such,. SO far as I can judge, are the lading 
causes which regulate the progress of society, as 
well as the moral condition of each particular 
people. There are others, however, of a more 
external and obvious nature, to each of which 
some writers have been disposed to refer the 
phenomena of national character. An exami- 
nation of these will at once tend to remove ob- 
jections, and to lay open some curious particu- 
lars in the stnicture of society. 



V -^ 
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!• Of Climate. 

Among the hypotheses which have been fra- 
med respecting the ori^n of national character, 
none has been more generally recdved than that 
which derives it from the influence of cUmate. 
The illustrious author of thfe Spirit of Laws has 
cherished this hypothesis with a peculiar, and 
almost paternal partiality. Succeeding writers, 
swayed by the authority of his name, and by a 
few facts which seemed to give countenance to 
the system, have very generally adopted it, to, 
at least a certain extent By a few, however, 
and those of the first raifk, it has been absolute- 
ly rejected. 

My own enquiries upon this subject have led 
me deddedly to the conclusion, that clinute {phy^ 
sically considered) has no influence whatever 
upon human character. The following observa- 
tions, in addition to those of Hume,* Kaimes,f 
^xA Volney, % may, perhaps, be of some use ia 
bringing this question to an issue. 

• Essay on National Character. 

f History of Man. 

J Travels in Egypt and Syria* 
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A hot climate is supposed to produce a ge* 
neral sluggishness and unfitness for vigorous 
exertion, dther of mind or body. Hence, it* 
inhabitants are mild, indolent, kicapable of op- 
posing any vigorous resistance to those who at- 
tempt to oppress or enslave them. They be- 
come subjected, therefore, to a form of gOv6rn-^ 
ment altogether despotic. The same organiza- 
tion renders them feeble and timid, averse to 
the sight or shedding of blood; of con^quence 
imwarlike, and an easy prey to every invadi^* 
Such is the picture which Montesquieu has 
drawn «f them ; let us examine how &r it will 
apply umversally. 

The facts upon which that writer has rest- 
ed his hypothesis, are all aflfdrded by the great 
despotic empires in the south of Asia. Now 
none of these are placed immediately under the 
equator, where the heat might be supposed rtiost 
extreme and enervating. In that region, despo- 
tisms, no doubt, exist, but they are tumultuous 
and turbulent despotisms; where, though the 
sovereign authority is subjected to no legal li- 
mit, it is perpetually checked and controuled by 
1^ powerful and barbarous aristocracy. In tfaift 
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latitude are the Malays, the fiercest people un- 
der the sun ; the inhabitants of Java, Sumatra, 
and other islands in the Indian Ocean, among all 
whom rdgns an irregular feudal system, which 
is restless and turbulent beyond perhaps any 
other. Abyssinia is a legal despotism ; but is 
one of which mildness and indolence certainly 
are not the basis. In the centre of Africa, di- 
rect beneath the burning Line, we find the Gal- 
las, the fierce and cannibal tribes of Giagas, An- 
^icans, and Dahomeys, who, from time imme- 
morial, have spread desolation and terror over 
that immense continent* 

Among most of the states situated on the ri- 
ver Gambia, the form of government is purely 
republican. 'The same constitution prevails on 
the Gold Coast, \a which the kings and chiefs, 
where they exist,^ possess a power litde more 
than nominal. It is not till we arrive at the 
kingdoms of Whidah and Benin, considerably 
south of the Line, that we find feebleness and 
despotism. 

In South America, only the narrow stripe of 
Peru answered to the description of Montesquieu^ 
The numerous tribes covering that immense tract^i 
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which extends from the Andies to the Atlantic, 
and from the river Plata to the Oroonoko, were 
all warriors and cannibals, living in a state of 
the wildest and the fiercest independence. ^ 

Thus, on making a circuit round this central 
region of the torrid zone, we find the prevailing 
character of its inhabitants to be directly the re- 
verse of that which is conceived to arise from 
the influence of its climate. Should we suppose 
any thing peculiarly enervating in the more tem- 
perate latitude of the south of Asia, (though I 
know not upon what grounds such an opinion 
could be supported,) we need only recal the late 
events which have happened in our East India 
possessions ; where warriors and founders of 
states have arisen, as active, as brave, and as 
bloody, as any that ever issued from the regions 
of the north. The revolutions of Pei'sia, and 
the history of India beyond the Ganges, furnish 
additional arguments to strengthen this conclu- 
sion. The circumstance of these empires being 
so often subdued by northern invaders, seems to 
be owing to the military superiority possessed 
by a barbarous over a half-civilized people. 
Egypt, which was bounded by the sea on the 
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north, and had consequendy no barbarous nz^ 
tions on diat side, was repeatedly conquered^ 
from the south, by the Ethiopians and Shq)^ 
herds. 

In regard to sensual irregularities, drunken- 
ness is supposed to be peculiar to the colder re* 
gions, while that of the sexes is prompted by 
the influence of a warmer atmosphere. As to 
intoxication, in a convivial form at least, it is 
hardly compatible with that stillness and order 
which is considered as essential tq the tranquil- 
lity of an absolute government. In the Asiatic 
empires, therefore, opium, a quieter mode, which 
merdy induces a gentle delirium, is commonly 
preferred. But among nations which still re^ 
tain th^ independence, this vice prevails at 
least as much in a hot climate as in any other. 
At the first discovery of the New World, the 
North Americans lived in a happy ignorance of 
intoxicating liquors, and became acquainted with 
them only through the intercourse of Europeans^ 
But the tribes inhabiting the southern part of 
that continent, had already ^ discovered the secret 
of a fermented liquor, to whose use they aban- 
doned themselves with the utmost avidity. Leryi^ 
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idfter enumerating all the nations most famed for 
drinking, declares, that they must undoubtedly 
yidd the palm to these. He describes them as 
spending in this employment whole days with- 
out intermission, and then beginning anew as if 
they had not tasted a drop. ' A similar de- 
scription is ^ven of the negroes on the coast of 
Africa with their palm wine. * Other nations 
might be enumerated^ lying in the same latitude, 
and among whom intoxication is 4 reigning 
passion. 

With r^ard to the other species of disorder, it 
does certainly very generally prevail in the tropi-- 
cal countries. It is favoured there by that exemp- 
tion from labour which is afforded by the ferttility 
of the soil, and by the ease with which the wants 
of food and clothing are satisfied. In less fruitful 
climates, women, on whom man in the savage 
state has tyrannically devolved the task of la« 
bouring the ground, and providing for his sub- 
sistence, become little qualified either to feel 
passion, or to inspire it But where this difl5- 



» Apud De Bry (Frankfort, 1590) L 175, 
* Bosnian's Description of Guinea, 408, 
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culty ci sufaisistence is obviated, (by a plentiful 
fohery, for example,) the cUmate seems to op. 
pose no obstacle. Hearne describes the man- 
ners of a people inhabiting the coasts of Hud- 
son's Bay, as dissolute to the last degree, and 
declares, that " notwithstanding the severity of 
the climate, th^ licentiousness cannot be ex- 
ceeded by any of the eastern nations." ' The 
Kamtschadales, and the inhabitants of the. isles 
to the north-east of Asia, are described as not 
much less addicted to these ^cious propensities^ 
which are not absolutely unknown even in Lap- 
knd and Greenland On the other hand, the 
Caribs and Brazilians, in the torrid zone, main- 
tsdn the same purity, and manifest the same 
proud indifference towards the sex, which cha- 
racterize most of the North American tribes. 

It may be proper to observe, that the instan- 
ces now givTO, are not of societies fashioned by 
laws and institutions, to an artificial character^ 
They are of men untaught, and following the 
impulse of nature; upon whom, therefore, if 



' Journey to the Northern Ocean> p. 130, 
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iipoh any, physical causes might be expected to 
exert the most poweHul influence; 

Whilfe, however, the physical influence of cli- 
mate can by no means be admitted, I am per- 
fectly sensible, that it possesses a very powerful 
moral influence. But this influence is through 
the medium of the progressive principles. A 
iirarm dimate tends powerfully to increase the 
fertility of the soil ; it tends to diminish the ne- 
temif of c]odiii%j pferh^i abb that df food. 
Thesd circumstances are decidedly of si stimti- 
latihg natui-e; They tefed to increase fltmbess 
and wealth ; and they diminish the necessity of 
labour. It is in warm climates, accordingly, that 
man first begins to display his powers; that 
strong passions are first unfolded. The fertile 
plains of the south of Asia, are universally re- 
spected as the cradle of arts and of genius. In 
consequence, however, of the rapid increase of 
the progressive jMnciple^ disorders soon ri^e to 
a great he&ghft ; and riature^ whose resources are 
dways eqfed to her wants^ induces a degree of 
•ectereioii s6 ^esft, za to chefck ido^hihffc the pto^ 
fr®ai of the hmiian imnA The whole ektttit 
if temtcxryj &6kk Egypt to Gtam^ ha^ £r6mthe 
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earliest ages, been occupied by vast despotisiM, 
in which every thing has been stationary. The 
nations in the south of Europe followed; among 
whom these principles, subsisting in a more mo- 
derate degree, admitted of that degree of liberty 
which is essential to the arts. Their career was 
more splendid, and of longer duration i but its 
termination has been nearly similar. The mid- 
dle and northern nations of Europe have now 
succeeded. Thus there has been, for the arts 
and sciences, a continual progress northward, 
j&om happier climates to thpsQ less £ivourfd by 
nature, 



Race. 

There are dispersed over the earth a variety 
of different races^ each of which is distinguish^ 
ed by certain peculiarities of external organiza^ 
tion. And besides the grand and obvious dis- 
tinctions, there are others peculiar to almost eve- 
ry district. In every county of Europe, and ia^ 



iaaxsy pro^nces of each particular country, the 
inhabitants may, at first sight, be thus recogni-» 
zed. These peculiarities seem to be originally 
owing to climate and mode of life ; but, when 
once fbrined, they are transmitted from one ge* 
nerdtion to another, and subsist often for a long 
period after a new combination of circumstances 
has taken place. 

It has sometimes been supposed, that ther6 
are certain dispositions of mind corresponding to 
these varieties of external form ; that natbnal 
character^ instead of being the result of the pas- 
sions ind habits to which men's situation excites 
them, is merely a stamp originally impressed 
upon certain tribes, and transmitted, without 
variation, to all their posterity. But it appears 
to m^^ thdt thiisT is an opinion which caimot 2A 
til stand the test of an attentive induction^ 

Of all races, none is more marked, or has con- 
tinued longer unmixed, than that which^ under 
the name of Mungal^ has, from time immemo^ 
rial, roamed over the desarts ofTartary, or crowd-* 
ed the cities of China and Japan. Now there 
Jkre,: perhaps, no nations which exhibit more 
ftrildog coQtrasts^ in point of charactier)' thaa 
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thosp of which ttua tacf ia conipQ9«4 Whftt a dii& 
fer^gce between the OEuld^Uoiid, av^icy;)!^^, cbeatr 
kig Chinese^ and the rough, brav?, boldt hoj^^eoC 
inhabitant of Japan. Another variety is e^hibit^ 
e4 by the roving, ho^itable Tartar. There i$ 
pne circumstance indeed ia which th^ all hapr 
pen to agree ; in their su^action to one form or 
other of absolute government. The suppositioa, 
kowever, of any connection of race with the po- 
litical state of a nation, is refuted by the. exanor 
pie of the Afi;ican negroes, aiixong whonpi ^very 
for^ of government prevailsi from uncontrouled 
Mberty to the most complete de8|)Qtbnu iUmo3t 
every varie^, both of manners and govern^^oi^ 
was to be found among thecppperf coloured Ame^ 
ricans. Thus we. see, that the three race^, which 
tfe the most numeroua ^d widely difiu^ed^ hav9 
no appearance of being distinguished hy any pe^ 
culiar moral characterislics. 

It must be admitted, howiever, that national 
distinctions, like those of external form, do seem 
to be, in certain cases, hereditary. There appeal 
to be well authenticatsed instances of children^ 
who have been taken, from the qradle, out of 
the hands of their savage parents, and educated 
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after the European manner ; who yet, immedi- 
ately on becoming their own masters, have re- 
nounced all the restraints and all the pleasures 
of society, and fled, with alacrity, to roam in 
their native woods. In such instances, there is 
evidently something which lies deeper than mere 
habit and education. But I think it evident, 
that the characteristic qualities which are thus 
propagated, are wholly unconnected with those 
external marks by which races are distinguish- 
ed ; that they are indebted to moral causes for 
their original formation, and on the removal of 
these causes will, in a few generations, be alto- 
gether obliterated* They seem also to be of a 
less durable nature. Mind is a more flexible 
substance, and yields more readily to the influ- 
ence of altered circumstances. The eflfects above 
alluded to do not seem very perceptible, unless 
in a particular case, when the two extremes of 
civilized and savage society are brought, as it 
were, into contact 
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0/tbe Oscillatory Tendency in ILitnaH 

Jffairi. 

There is in human nature (whether employ- 
ed in thought or action) an extraordinary ten- 
dency to pass from one extreme to another ; 
ind several very judicious ^i;mters have been so 
struck with this circumstance, as to refer to it 
almost all the changes which take place in the 

• # 

human character and condign. They have 
compared human affairs to a pfendulum^ which 
vibrates continually from one side to anothef, 
vnthout making the least real progress In any 
direction* ' Were this the case, the conclusions 
to which we have been led by the foregoing 
speculations, must fall to the ground. It be- 
comes necessary, therefbffe, before proceeding 
farther, to ascertain, as precisely as possible, the 
nature and limits of the operation of this prin- 
ciple. 
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It hisis been a maxim almost unirersally ac- 
^knowledged since the days of Aristotle^ that the 
rule of right lies generally in a middle between 
two extremes, which must both be shunned by 
hini who would follow the path of rectitude. 
But we have already had occasion to observe^ 
that the mind of man, in all its early pursuits, 
has a strong tendency to excess. Now, were 
this excess to be entirely on one side, the most 
serious and lasting evils mi^t ensue. Nature 
has provided for this danger* As soon as men 
find that they have gone too far in one direc- 
tiouj they speedily r&ur, seldom to the golden 
mean, but rather to some point which lies as far 
on the othet side of it< And this may be no 
more than necessary fdr redressing the injury 
sust^ed. Oscillation, therefore, is seldom from 
truth to error, but rather from one error to its 
opposite. It forms, a sort of vis medic at rioc in 
the mord system. By alternately inducing op- 
posite extremes, it counteracts the pernicious ef- 
fects of each ; and prevents either from attain- 
ing an ascendency, which would be permanent- 
ly injiu?ious to the interests of society. 

It happens not unfr^uendy, that these two 
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extremes co-eidst at the same dme. In tiiat 
case, twa paides are formed, which, in corner 
quence of the oscillatory tendency, acquire an. 
alternate preponderance. Bcdi are commonl)^ 
in the wrong ; but the opposite nature of their 
errors, preserves a certain fluctuating equality be* 
tween the two sides of the sc^ e. 

We come now to the grand question ; tibat 
which relates to the probable duration of this 
tendency. Now it appears to me evident, that 
k can be only temporary. Contemplating any 
small portion of history, it appears as a promU 
nent feature ; more so indeed tMh any general 
tendency, either to decay cm: improvement But, 
on comparing together remote q^ochs in the hi^ 
tory of society, its influence becomes hardly 
percej^ble. There are instances, in which die 
possibility of such a retrogradation becomes pal- 
pable, almost to the senses. When we com- 
pare the condition of New Holland with that of 
Great Britain, we see nothing but the immea- 
surable distance ; the amaang progress of the 
genius and industry of man. Between these 
two states of society there can be no fluctuation*- 
Such transitory vicissitudes, therefore, may be 
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CCH&parod to hillcxJcs^ diversifying the surface o£ 
aa extensive tract of country, which appear 
striking objects to the inhalntant of the plain ; 
but sink into insignificance, when viewed from 
the top of an eminence commanding the whole 
district. 

I would next observe, that the comparison of 
the pendulum may probably be carried a little 
farther. A pendxilum, after performing a cer- 
tain number of p«petually decreasii^ reydq- 
tipns, will at lexigth subside in the middle^ Th^ 
tome, I conceive, will be the case with moral 
oscillation. Unexperienced m^ah, when urged 
on by passion and novelty in his first career, 
generally runs far into, one extreme ;. and oa 
discovering hb error, endeavours to correct it, 
by going as far into the opposite. But it is sel- 
dom long before the consequences teach him, 
how much be has been mistaken in both ixv* 
stances ; and so long as the two failures remain 
on record, they form beacons, which, on future 
occasions^ he will jcarefully idiun. The next ree 
Tphijdon must therefore be performed within n 
f mailer circuit; and the sphere of oscillation 
will be continually narrowed, till, at length, nm 
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space being left, it will cease altqgdiier. Such 
I think must, to a great degree at least, be the 
result of history, when brought to the requidte 
perfection^ and continued Tor a sufficient Ieng& 
of tima; 

We may remark lastly^ that a habit df runi^ 
ning into extremes, like excess, is closely don- 
ndcted with imperfection and deficiency of judge- 
ment. It ceases in proportion as men's views 
become steady and enlarged It is the error of 
the vulgar, of persons of we^ Understanding, 
and violent pasaons* It is only in the imper^ 
feet and floating state of a sciaK:e, that it is lia- 
. ble to be tossed up and down in this manner* 
As it gradually emerges, these aberrations cease ; 
li fixed path is traced out; there is no longer 
the Sattie tendency to. go to one side ; nor conse- 
quently the Same necessity of reverting to the 
other. Thus in astronomy, the most advanced 
of the physical sciences, there can be no danger 
now of any Wavering between the Ptolemaic 
and Copemicaii systeihs ; no risk of men again 
bewildering themselves among cycles and epicy^ 
cle& There seems reason to trust, that, as the 
other sciences arrive gradually at the same per*- 
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fection, their leading principles will be establish-* 
ed on a foundation of equal stability. And the 
same circumstances which augur the improve^ 
ment of human reason, and the gradual extinc-* 
tion of its errors, conclude also against the pre-r 
valence of this tendency, considered as an abuse, 
and its necessity, considered as a remedy* 



ses 



Of the Mode of Subsistence ; including some re* 
marks on the Principle of Population. 

Among the modes of accoimting for the va- 
rieties of national character, none seems more 
ob^ous than the difierence of employment. 
Hunters, shepherds, the members of an agricul- 
tural and commercial society, have all been sup- 
posed to possess a peculiar character, derived 
from these various modes of procuring subsist-^ 
ence. Tins circumstance has certainly the most 
powerful influence in modifying the progriesdve 
princijdeSf Upon it, in a great measure, must 
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depend die hllmbers of any nation, their wealthy 
and the degree of labour to whidh they are sub^ 
jected. But it will be found, I think,^ that its 
action is altogether through the mediuni of these 
principles ; and that otherwise it has no effect 
whatever^ Nations agreeing in this pafdcular 
are often the most different and opposite in their 
moral aspect 

Hunting nations, indeed, very generally dis- 
play the same free, fierce, and rude character. 
Their circumstances must always be very nearly 
the same. The number thus supported will not 
much vary j there will be in general tlie same 
poverty^ the same absence of refinement, and 
freedom from subjection. Some tribes m this 
state^ howevtf , (as the Ostiaks and Samoiedes,) 
are mild and quiet ) and d ntimbfer of minuter 
distinctions will hereafter occrir. But it is the 
ffistbral state whith has been supposied to exhi- 
bit the nkM marked ^features ; which has been 
{>ectdiarly famed for innocence, and the InduU 
gchce of gentle affectkina^ Nor will I wholly 
tontrovert this representation, though' it has 
doubtless been gredtly heightened by poetical 
fimey, and by le^ociation with ike diarm^ ef 
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natxiral scenery. But it vnSl apply only to the 
shepherds who inhabit the remote and seques^ 
tered districts of a civilized country. Restrmned 
from violence by the coercion of regular govenv- 
ment, removed to a distance frt)m the busding 
scene and the contagion of criminal passions^ 
they exhibit one of the most interesting forms 
of primitive and uncomipted simplicity. But 
when freed from restraint, and collected into 
large bodies, (for which their mode of life af- 
fords ample facility,) their character is widely 
different The great pastoral nations, the Scy-> 
thians, and the northern people of ancient £u«- 
rope,have been always numbered among the most 
ferocious destroyers of the human race. The 
Giagas and other tribes in the interior of Africa, 
so noted for unparalleled ferocity, are tribes of 
shepherds. The Arabians, hereditary robbers 
and plunderers, belong to the same class. It is 
evident, therefore, that there is nothing in the 
mere occupation of pasturage tending to form 
a mild and peacefrd character. 

Agriculture has a strong tendency to insulate 
men, to fix them down to one spot, to chedc 
numerous and tumultuous assemblages. It is 
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among the class devoted to this employment, ao 
cordingly, that the primitive character has been 
longest retained. To produce it, however, the 
same circumstances niust concur as in a sodety 
of shepherds ; yet the wars of an agricultural 
jiation, being periodically inten-upted by the 
necessity of cultivating the ground, are seldom 
$0 long continued, and so destructive, as those 
of pastoral tribes. 

The manufacturing and commercial state is, of 
all others, most inimical to simplicity. It crowds 
men into cities, multiplies wealth, and occasions 
the most vddely extended and frequent com-» 
munication. The only check which accom-i» 
panics it, is that above alluded to, ' arising from 
the increased necessity of labour. Hence, how- 
ever, it is a general complaint, that commerce, 
while it augments the wealth and prosperity of a 

r 

nation, is ruinous to its morals. Yet we must 
observe, that before this state of things arrives 
at its height, the improving process has already 
made a considerable progress, and will be con-^ 
tinually making more ; a process which these 
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suits have, in their ultimate effects, a powerful 
tendency to promote. 

Before quitting tWs subject, it may be proper 
to make some observations on what has been 
called the Principle of Population ; the relation 
which exists between the multiplication of the 
species, and the means provided for its subsist- 
ence. The speculations of Mr Malthus on this 
subject form one of the most important con- 

r 

tributions to the science of political economy, 
which have been made in the present age ; and 
as his fundamental doctrines rest on the basis 
of demonstration, so many of his . inferences 
seem to be conclusive and unanswerable. It is 
not easy, however, for a writer always to avoid 
exaggerating the importance of his own disco- 
veries. Somewhat oi this tendency has, I think, 
appeared in Mr Malthus's application of his 
theory to moral phenomena. Nor can any mis- 
calculation on this subject be wondered ^t, when 
we consider that these form no essential part of 
his system, and are only slightly and incidental- 
ly noticed. 

Whether the principle of population presents 
an obstacle to the imrprovement of society, so 
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invincible as Mr Malthus seems to suppose, is a 
question which I may have occasion to discuss 
hereafter. At present, I shall merely consider 
its influence on national character. This, I can- 
not help thinking, has been considerably over- 
rated by Mr Malthus ; there are some passages. 
Indeed, in vrhich he seems to consider it as the 
prime agent iij the moral history of the spedes. 

I would first observe, that the operation of 
this principle is completely uniform j and ita 
extent, as the author has shewn, is nearly the 
same in all circumstances. It does not seem, 
therefore, vrdl tjualified to produce that infinite 
variety, which takes place in the manners and 
character of nations. Even where the relation 
between population and subsistence varies most 
from the common standard, it does not appear 
that any corresponding change of character en- 
sues. Thus in China, which has suflfered so 
long and so severely under an excess of popula- 
tion, the same habits by which that excess was 
produced, still remain without variation. 

There are two species of disorder, which, if 
any, may be supposed to be the direct result of 
the principle of population j I mean, those of 

to 
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cannibalism, and those of irregular intercourse. 
Now with regard to the former, it will, I think, 
soon appear, that it is little, if at all, prompted 
by soardty of food ; but, that its prevalence is 
to be ascribed ahnost exclusively to moral cau- 
ses. In regard 'to. licentious habits, the classes 
among which they are peculiarly prevalent, have 
dways been the opulent classes ; those who are 
leatf exposed to the pressure of want, occasion-* 
ed by excessive- popdladcm. The disorders for 
which Otaheite k«o fidtoiiocrs, are chiefly among 
the highw classes. The apprehension of an ex- 
cessiwihulfiplication rfthb class, though it seems 
to hav^ occurred to orife Indi^dual, does not ap- 
pear likely to govern the conduct of a society, 
so strongly characterized by thoughtiessness and 
waiit of -foresight - Nor does this supposition 
receive any countenance from that polygamy, 
which is universally practised by tl^e chiefs of 
rude nations. 

In modem Europe, the class among which 
licentious habits are most prevalent, is that of 
the heiirs or possessors of landed property. TWs 
is sufficiently accoxmted for by the opulence and 
exemption from labour, which fall to their lot. 
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But their circumstances, besides placing early 
marriage In their power, generally urge thmi 
to it by the apprehension of the family beco- 
ming extinct. The obstacles tp marriage, ari- 
sing from loss of cast y rest chiefly upon the mid- 
dling classi whose conduct is yet the most regu- 
lar and correct of any, . ^ 

In short, it appears, that this tendency of por 
pulation Xo exceed the inf^ans pf subsistienpe, is 
to be considered rat|i^r as ■■.^, prpvisipa made- 
against the depopulating influmce of (tvimaa 
passions, than a^ tencUn^/of itself, to inspire 
them.. I anpL far from asserting, ;howeyei>, that 
it ha$ no influence in forming the habits pf ^ 
people J on the cpntrary, \ sh^^ll probably have 
repeated occasion to recur, to it, in order to ac- 
count for pl^^omena c£ this nature. -But I 
^ think it evident, that these eflfects neither strike 
so deep, npr extend so far, as has sometimes been 
supposed. 

The principle pf population tends to multiply 
the numbers of a society ; but it diminishes 
wealth, and increases the necessity pf labour. 
Its operation seems, therefore, to be, on the 
whole, of a privative nature. 
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VIEW OF MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE STATR 



Having thus endeavoured to ascertain the 
principles on which the progress of society de-^ 
pends, our nest objedt will be to apply thiese 
principles to the various forms in which it is 
found to exist) so as to produce an outline of 
the moral history of the species. 

It wiU be readUy undei^tood, thk this ar^ 
^angement dannot be riegulated by any princi- 
ples of local or chronolo^cal order. In regard 
to place, this is evident at first sight j and though 
the natural effect of time be to forward the pro-^ 
gress of society, yet it produces this effect in a 
degree so very unequal, that some tribes, even 
of the present day, seem to retain all their ori-^ 
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ginal rudeness. From them, on account of our 
superior means of information, rather than from 
the doubtful records of antiquity, we must de- 
rive our idea of the earlier forms of society. 

In the classification, therefore, of the various 
tribes which have inhabited the earth, our atten- 
tion must be directed solely to the degree in which 
the progressive principles exist, and to the ef- 
fects which have resulted frcnn their operation. 
Thus only can we form a real history of the 
progress of man ; of what he has been, and is 
likely to be. Yet the various nature of these 
principles, and the different aspects which they 
assume, produce some d^culty in determimng 

• ^ 

from which we shall take our standard. The 
choice must vary, according to circumstances* 
In the infancy of social life, when all are equat 
ly poor, and equally free,^ numbers constitute 
almost the only ground of distinction j and from, 
them chiefly the differences of character seem 
then to arise. But after a bond of political union 
has been formed, this circumstance, with the 
new aspect arising from it, becomes the most 
proper for being used as the distinctive charac- 
ter. Not only does coercion exert the most 
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powerful influence on the character of a society ; 
but j hieing also, from its moveable nature, conti- 
nually employed in modifying and controuling 
all the other principles, it becomes the most ac- 
curate test of the degree in which they exist. 
There are few circumstances in the character of 
a nation, which are not either produced, or in- 
dicated, by the form of its government. 
fit has been suppos^, that every conclusion 
which can be formed respecting the earliest 
stages in the progress of man, must be beyond 
the reach of authentic history, and can rest on- 
ly upon uncertain conjecture. But to conjec- 
tural history, farther than as an object of amuse- 
ment, I have never been disposed to attach much 
value. The operations of nature are not regu- 
lated by the standard of human widom. lObe 
stejft'ljy which she proceeds in accomplishing 
her ends, when fully developed, discover striking 
marks of design; but they are almost always 
different from what might previously have been 
supposed or expected. In the course of my own. 
enquiries, at least, I have rarely found her taking 
that course which we, a priori^ might have ima- 
gined that she would take. Htsnce an attempt 
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to delineate her processes, according to our owq 
previous ideas, can hardly fsdl of leading into 
error. Where materials were wanting, I have 
therefore preferred gleaning the few facts wMch 
history affords, to an indulgence in hypothetical 
suppositionJ But the truth is, that here, as in 
many other instances, those who seek will find; 
and that if th^ enquirer has recourse to conjec- 
ture, it will be less from the absolute want of 
facts, than from not duly avsuling himself of 
those which are within his reach. Of late„ par- 
ticularly, the intercourse of Europeans with these 
early tribes has been so much extended ; their 
condition has been described by such intelligent 
and respectable authorities, as to afford to the 
enquirer of the present day, advantages greatly 
superior to those enjoyed by his predecessors. 
We have now imder our eye, as it were, ^lijaost 
every possible form of human society : it seem^ 
desirable to seize and delineate them, before, by 
the influence of communication, it be all melted 
down into one mass. 

Man, before arriving at the habits of pastoral 
life, and the measure of civilization which it in- 
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volves, is generally designated by the epithet of 
Savage., Concerning the character which he then 
exhibits, opinions have been various and contri- 
dictory. Nor can this be wondered at, consi- 
dering the manner in which they have been 
formed. Some have drawn the picture merely 
from fancy; while others, conceiving its ap- 
pearance at this early period to be universally 
the same, have formed their ideas of it, merely 
from observing the manners of some single tribe. 
But besides that savage life exhibits within it- 
self the most striking varieties, and even con- 
trasts, — ^we shall also find, on attentive exami- 
nation, that there is a state prior to the savage 
state, and exhibiting jan aspect totally different. 
. This state is distinguished by the extreme small- 
ness of its nimibers, the complete absence of the 
progressive principles, the want of all political 
*union, and by ^ estrangement from violence 
and bloodshed of every kind, I shall therefore 
call it the Primitive State. The two first forms 
of it are not very inviting, or possess, at least, 
only a negative excellence. It is not till we ad- 
vance a little farther, that the character which it 
assumes is peculiarly amiable. 
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The forms into which it may be cUvided are 
three. The classification, for reasons seated above, 
is entirely determined by the circumstance of 
number. 

1« Solitary Individuals. 

2. Separate Families. 

3. A few Families United^ 
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SOUTARY INDIVIDUALS. 

f 

This is undoubtedly the most simple and un- 
compounded state in which it is possible for 
man to be found. Not that it can with pro- 
priety be considered as the state of nature, if in- 
deed any state be really more natural than ano- 
tlien It is a state in which the human race 
could not continue to exist ; nor can man be 
ever in his "natural condition,* when all those de- 
sires and powers, which are connected with so^ 
cial intercourse, lie dormant for want of objects 
on which to exert themselves. It is a state in 
which lio body of men could be found exist- 
ing ; the examples of it are completely detached 
and insulated. In wild and thinly inhabited 
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tracts of country, it may occasionally happen, 
that children, lost or exposed, grow up amid 
forests and mountains, remote from all human 
tuition. They then exhibit a specimen of what 

« 

man is, when left completely to himself, A few 
such phenomena have, been known to occur ; 
and it may not be uninteresting, to cast back 
our eyes for a moment on these first elements 
of humanity. 

Linnaeus, in treating of this subject, has enu- 
merated ten individuals, found in this situation, 
of whom he had recdved accoimts; and has 
mentioned some particulars, in which they all 
appeared to agree. ' There are only three or 
four, however, with regard to whom I have 
been able to meet with any detailed statement 
—-a youth, who was found among sheep in a 
remote and mountainous part of Ireland — ^ano- 
ther, called Peter the Wild Boy, found in the 
woods of Hanover, and brought over to this 
country — and the savage of Aveyron, who, in 
1798, was caught in the forests of that depart- 
ap[ient, and carried to Paris. Upon so narrow a 
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ImiSj it would be premature to attempt drawing 
any complete picture of man as he exists in thb 
^tuation. I shall content myself with merely 
arranging the &cts which have been collected, on 
the subject ; or if any attempt shall be made 
to form general conclusions, it will be with ex- 
treme diffidence, and merely as hints which 
may be useful to future enquirers. Upon the 
whole, if *pppars to • me, that a creature thus 
abandoned to hims^f, becomes a quiet ^ indolent^ 
stupid k^ing^ faintly distinguishable from the 
higher ordeirs^ of animal nature. 

It is asingio^ circumstance, in regard to these 
person^^ that they we . universally fbiind creep? 
ing u^c^ ^all fours. ^ ; Linnseqs notices this as 
aji iqvaiiable.characteiisdc ^ : and the observation 
is confirmed by subsequent instances. ^ In this 
position, Peter the Wild Boy was seen running 
up trees, and leaping from bough to bough Kkcr 
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' Linnasns^ lb. 

* I do not find it mentioned in regard to the savage 
of Aveyron; it seems to be understood, that he had 
only escaped from his parents at the age of four or 
five, when he would have already acquired the ba^it of 
walking. 
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a squirrel ' The trbh fmikj in the «Mil6 Aian- 
ner, ran rapicfly atidd Bt^e[^ loid pnecipices^ ^d 
o^nsr sharp^pointed Yock8, without ever rteeii^g 
the slightest injury. * The anatomical struc- 
ture of the body appears to undei^ chtoges^ 
suited to this singular mode of life. The heart 
is drawn up ; the fordieadbecc^cnea sharp and 
pointed ; theiingtiB^isquiiea pret6^n£d!tiitti'thick^ 
tiess and hardness. ' An inf&nt^ in its first at- 
tempts at mY)tion, idways idbdopts^thk ;k>^ 
an:d the condnued tts^ of it'in^d\9c1M$Mr^ man 
may arise from the W^t of instrue^n'^nd ex* 
ample, 'WJliich are necessaary p^ha^ to ' devdope 
the inttotions of nature ;H»r it^niay b6 the con- 
sequence of his perpetual intercourse widi the 
lower animals, and having no other model upon 
which to form himseE On bang introduced 
to &e society of men, he learns, in a short time, 
to relinquish it 

In general, the physical condition of these 
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persons appears to be excellent ; their healdi 
soundy their strength great, and their swiftness 
unparaUeleA The Irish youth, ^er escaping 
all pursuit, Was caught only by net$ that were 
laid for lum. '^ Peter possessed such a degree 
of muscular strength, that no person of his own 
age could vaiture to contend with him. * They 
are completely hardened also against all in^ 
clemencies of the season. The Aveyron sa- 
yageusedto Ite down amid wet and snowin die 
severest weathers, without feeling the slightest 
inconvenience. ^ 

AU accounts agree in representing these un- 
fortunate persons as destitute of the use of 
speeidh. All those observed by Linnaeus, and 
all dnce; Peter the* WHd Boy, the savage' of 
Aveyron, were all dumb. And where' not in- 
tixxiuced into societyftiU an age somewhat ad« 
vanced, the rigidity of their oigans prevented 
them from eva: acquiring that faculty. Itard^ 



' Tulpius, ut supra. 
* Aiitient Mptaphysics, III. S68. 
5 Itard, Historical Account of the Savage of Avey- 
ron^ (London^ 1802^) p. 44. 
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though he claims some success in most other 
parts of his pupil's education, acknowledges, that 
in this he failed almost completely^ ' Even a 
settler at Botany Bay, who, to avoid the punish* 
tnent of some crime, had fled from human so- 
dety, and wandered for some years alone in the 
woods, was, on his return, hardly capable of 
speaking or understanding his native language. * 
Now if, according to the opinion of some of the 
ablest metaphy^cians, language he necessary for 
the exercise of abstraction, while that faculty 
chiefly distinguishes the understanding of man 
from that of the brutes, it follows, that the man 
of the wo^ds must stand ^snery low in the scale 
of iijtellect. - But though thus incaj^ble of ut- 
tering any human sound, he often acquires, in 
its stead, that of the animals among whom he 
has been bred. The Lish youth was repeated- 
ly heard by Tulpius, and by many of his friends, 
bleating like a sheep. A French girl, (Made- 
motselle le Blanc ^) though she possessed no hu- 



* Linnaeus ut supra.-^Ancient Metaphysics, III. 373. 
Itard, Sect. 4. 

* TurnbuU's Voyage round the World, I. 1 18. 
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man voice, imitated to the life that of the night- 
ingale and other singing birds. ' 

Tliere seems to be a singular deficiency in 
the observation of all external objects whiqh are 
not absolutely obtruded on the attention. This 
is not T^rhat we should at first sight suspect j yet 
it is a habit which solitude perhaps has always 
a tendency to generate. Conversation, and the 
exchange of mutual remarks, seem necessary for 
rousing and directing this faculty* When the 
• ^vage of Aveyron was first brought to Paris, 
people were extremely curious tx> heiar his re- 
marks on the various new objects which that 
dty presented ; instead of which, says Itard, 
** they saw a disgusting, slovenly boy, indlfie* 
rent to every body, and paying no regard to any 
thing." This s^thy, however, entirely dis* 
appeared on any occasion connected with his 
physical wants. To the loudest sounds, even 
die report of a pistol fired close to his ear, he 
remained perfecdy insensible ; but the cracking 
of a walnut, a firuit of which he was extreme- 
ly fond, instantiy drew all his attention. This 



! Tulpius, ib. Weekly Magazine, I. 

M 
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faculty seems likewise to have been strongly 
attracted towards those grand phenomena of na- 
ture, which had been continually before his 
eyes, and the contemplation of which had form- 
ed, perhaps, his principal amusement Any 
change, of whatever nature, which took place 
in the elements, affected him always with the 
liveliest emotion. ' 

The character , of Peter the Wild Boy seems 
in this respect to have been nearly similar. Be* 
ing desired by his master to fill a cart with 
dung, he readily undertook it, and, proceeding 
with alacrity, soon accomplished his task ; after 
which, being unwilling to remain idle, he began 
to unload it with equal expedition. Now the 
slightest attention to the use which was made of 

the article, could not have failed to shew him, 
that he was thus undoing his own work. * 

The effects arising from total want of culture 
seem often to resemble those produced by na- 
tural deficiency of intellect. Eccentricity at 
least, if not a tendency to fatuity or madues?. 



' Itard^ 17. 46. 79. 38-9- 

* Ancient Metaphysics, III, S72« 
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iseems incident to the man, who is shut out 
completely from the society of his kind. Of 
the hermits, who, from a mistaken religion, de- 
voted themselves to absolute solitude in the de- 
serts of the Thebais, a large proportion were 
affected with mental derangement. ' The Avey- 
ron savage, on being examined by Pinel, was 
declared to exhibit all the symptoms of confirm- 
ed icMotism. * The same idea seems to have been 
entertained by some with regard to Peter the 
Wild Boy. Yet that, in neither, the deficiency 
was natural, seems sufficiently proved by flie 
statements of Monboddo and Itard. ^ The Avey- 
ron savage displayed no want of intelligence in 
any thing which related to his wants. In the 
course of six weeks, he learned to dress his food 
with the most minute and careful attention. 
Trom the first period of his introduction into 
society, he possessed a lan^age of gesture, which 
he employed m a manner the most correct and 
discriminating. He learned also to distinguish 



' Gibbon^ ch. 37.. * itard, 2S. 

5 Ancient Metaphysics, 65. 370. Itard^ 100-4. Ill 
136-8. 
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(he alphabetical characters^ and even to use them 
ifi supplying his defect of speech ; though hjis 
progress in this attainment was retarded by the 
niQst funous ^version to the restraint which it 
rendered necessary. 

Of a bdng thus concentrated in himself the 
moral nature must be at least very limited. In 
general^ however, he appear^ to be peaceobte 
and hannless. Man is not bom a beast of prey. 
It is not till his passions h^ve been inflamed by 
assembled numbers, by the aiobition and emur 
lation which they tindle, that he becomes the 
en^my of hi$ kind A quiet good-nature $eem$ 
tp have generally characterized these insujis^ed 
beings. " Proyocation,however,sometimes roused 
them to furipus passions. In particular, therQ 
appeared a violent impatience under the controul 
to which they were, subjected j an eager desire 
tp escape, and exps^jiate, as bpfore, through the 
immensity of. nature. * These passipns, how- 
ever, gener^ly eyapprate^ if^ V^^^^ agitatipn and 



« Anc. Met. III. 371. 
f lb. 372. Itard^71-2. 
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restlessness, without prompting them to acts of 
violence. 

It is mentioned of Peter the Wild Boy, that 
he had always shewn an entire indifference to 
the sex, unless when purposely and jocosely 
forced into an amour. ' This is the only fact 
which I have met with on the subject. Should 
it appear to be general, it would be of import- 
ance, as tending to shew, both that this propen- 
sity is naturally less powerful than has some- 
times been supposed ; and also that it is more 
of a moral, than of a phydcal nature. 

' Ancient Met. III. 
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After considering detached ihdividtials, we are 
haturally led to families who live entirely by 
themselves. Here our materials are somewhat 
more copious : for, though man be naturally 
a gregarious animal ; though, wherever it is pos- 
sible, at least a small number assemble for the 
purposes of society and mutual protection, yet 
it sometimes happens that they are separated by 
an imperious necessity. This is particularly the 
case among the tribes bordering on the Arctic 
circle, who are arrested, by the severity of the 
cliriiate, in the very first stage of social life.. 
The sterility is here so extreme, that a wide cir-^ 
cuit of territory becomes necessary to supply a 
single fanjily widi the meafis of subsistence. la 
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Lapland, the rule of property is, that wherever 
an individual settles, he becomes proprietor of a 
space of ground extending six miles in every 
direction. ' Thus individuals are necessarily 
kept at a wide distance ; and seldom, even by 
accident, can they meet, or unite with each 
other, as they wander over the immensity of 
thdr frozen desarts* The parish of Kauto- 
keino, which is 200 miles in length and 100 in 
breadth, contains only a hundred and two fa- 
milies. 

Although the progressive principles be at a 
very early period productive of moral corrup- 
tion, yet this effect does not seem to follow in 
the very first instance. Their presence, in a 
certain degree, seems necessary at once to unfold 
the powers of man, and to give scope to his best 
affections. Absolute seclusion, extreme hard- 
ship and want, benumb and stupify him. Such, 
so far as I can judge from their scanty records, 
is really the effect of this state of privation, on 



* Acerbi's Travels in Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, II. 14. 

* Ibid, 77. 
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the tribes we aje novr considaiiig.. Evcrjr x^ 
taoa 18 that of a bang whose po^€t8 are but 
half unfolded ; every thing indicates debility and 
deficiency of diaracten 

The £rst featwe in the di^sition of a Lap- 
lander, is supreme and unconquerable inddencew 
An abhorrence indeed' of n^lar industry is 
common to all savage tribes, with the single 
^exception of those which compose the follow- 
ing 8tag& Almost every other, however, has 
some kind of violent and tumultuous exertion^ 
m which th^y place their highest delighc But 
iSbfisey unless urged by the most pressing neces- 
uty, remain sunk in a state of perpetusd tpi^r. 
Brandy only can rouse them for a moment ; but 
unlesa the stimulus be constantly repeated, they 
quickly relapse. Connected with thia is a hdp- 
lessness, like that of a child, on all occasions 
which requu-e any extraordinary exertion. They 
dther sink in de^air, or in endeavouring to over- 
come them^ exert only feeble and abortive e£» 
forts/ 



» Scheffer's history of Lapland (fol. Oxf. X738) X4. Acer- 
bic IL 46, 47, 59.. 
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The Laplanders are a timid and fearful peo- 
ple. * This seeins to be one symptom of that 
general debiKty which marks their character. 
There is nothing to inspire them with those 
strong passions which prompt men to set dan* 
ger at defiance* Nothing is so much calculated 
to encourage a man, as the presence and sympa- 
thy of his fellows. Visions and other supersti- 
tious impressions take place uniformly in soli- 
tude, and are speedily removed by the presence 
of company. Hence to the Laplander, nursed 
in p^petual solitude, every thing which passes 
the sphere of his ordinary observation, becomes 
an object of mysterious apprehension. The ap- 
pearance of a stranger, the slightest unexpected 
occurrence, throws him often into long fits, cat 
paroxysms of terror. * They are altogether un- 
fit for military service. Gustavus Adolphus, it 
is said, when hard pressed for troops, conceived 
the idea of raising a regiment of Laplandeis^ 
but was soon forced to give it up as a vain at- 
tempt. 



» Scheffer, 13. Glaus Magnus (Lond. l658) B. III. Ch. ii. 
* Russia, or an Historical Account of all the Nations that 
compose that Empire, (Lond. 1780) L 8. 
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. In a people so situated, we may naturally* 
expect a disposition to seriousness and gloom. 
Melancholy is the child of solitude. Sodety and 
plenty, the great cheerers of human life, are both 
wantmg. Alone widi his family, the Laplander 
wanders on, with nothing but dreary wastes 
around him on every side. He meets with no- 
thing to enliven his existence, or to break its 
monotony. Hence suicide is common j many 
are content, even thus, to escape from a life 
which presents only a cheerless unvaried 
round. ' 

This combination of fear and melancholy, 
naturally renders them liable to the influence of 
superstition. It is wonderful, considering their 
limited faculties in other respects, how compli- 
cated a mythology they have formed. Not on- 
ly the earth, but two regions above, and two 
beneath, are all filled with their appropriate dei- 
ties. * A mystic drum, with the sounds which 
it utters, is their oracle, to which they resort on 



* Acerbi's Travels, II. Ip. 

^ Acerbi, Remarks on Lapland^ Sect. 23. 
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all occasions for advice and direction. ' And^ 
what we should hardly expect, even m this 
small and poor society, are found men, who 
endeavour to promote their own interest and 
consequence, by working on the fears and cre- 
dulity of their fellow men. Lapland has been 
long the favourite abode of witches and conju- 
rors, where powers above humanity are claimed 
by beings that are scarcely entitled to the epithet 
of human. The conjuror possesses power over 
the winds, which, like jEoIus of old, he conr 
fines in bags, and sells at a high price to the 
credulous mariner* * Invisible flies (suggested, 
probably, by the musquitoes, which, during the 
summer months, swarm in the forests of Lap- 
land,) are ever at hand to execute vengeance on 
those who have dared to offend him. ^ He claims 
also, along with the rest of his firatemity, the 
power of foreseeing the future. Votaries resort 
to him, often from a great distance, to whom, 
after receiving presents, and throwing himself 



* Scheffer, 50. 5S. Acerbi, Sect. 25. 

* Scheffer, 58. 

5 Acerbi, Remarks on Lapland, Sect. ^5. 
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into frightful contordons, he delivers Ohtclei 
that ^e believed to be infallible. * 

Nor are timidity and gloom the only symp 
toms of this deficiency in the character of the 
Laplander. The benevolent affections, having 
so few objects on which to exert themselves, 
femain concentrated within himself; and a sel- 
fishness ensues, which excludes not only social, 
but even the nearest relative afiections. Of this 
a Swedish writer has adduced some instances, 
which seem to pass all comprehension. A Lap- 
lander having drowned himself, his wife was 
obliged to ^ve six rein-deer to her father-in-laW 
before he would assist in the interment of his 
Own son. * Avarice, the vice of litde minds, 
reigns even in Lapland. If a woman were deaf, 
blind, and a hundred years old, she is said to be 
certain of suitors, provided she possess a plenti- 
ful supply of rein-deer. ^ The small sums which 
they have gained by the sale of their furs, are 
often buried in the earth ; and as their reserved 



' Ouvres de R^gnard (ISmo, Paris, 1758) I. 128. 
* Haegstrom, Description de la Laponie Suedoise, apud 
Hist Gen. des Voyages, XIX. 525. ' Ibid. 522. 
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character presents them firom ever disclosing the 
place where they have been deposited, it is by- 
accident only if the discovery be ever made. ^ 

Nor, though guiltless of deeds of violence, are 
they exempt from a certain impotent species of 
maMjgnity. Slander and detraction are said to 
compose a favourite subject of their ordinary 
conver$^on. ' It is asserted also, that witch- 
craft is sometimes resorted to, in the hope of 
^es)35oying their enemie? by secret methods; 
titough as such relations are naturally mixed 
vjdth fablcj^ much reliance is not to be placed on 
thpm, ' 

Their situation, and the inclemency of nature^ 
necesisarily exclude themfrom much excess insen-^ 
SU4I gratifications* Those few, however, which 
are within their reach, are sought for widx ex* 
^raordinary avidity. They supply the only 
i)[^?WS of filling up the vacuity of life, and 
compensating for the absence of all refined and 
social enjoyments. To gluttony they are uni- 



' Acerbiy IL 125. Russia^ or Historical Account, &c. 1. 23. 
f Scheffer, 13. I Ibid, |4. 59* 
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versally addicted j and it seems to be.one of the 
few objects which rouse them from their habi- 
tual apathy. A laXe traveller observes, that, in 
the course of his journey, if any angelica ap- 
peared growing in sight, it was impossible to 
prevent his attendants from going out of their 
way, or even, if in a boat, from landing, in or- 
der to posses themselves of their favourite plant.* 
Cookery, being looked upon as the highest and 
most important of all employments, is confined 
exclusively to the men ; no woman is ever ^J- 
lowed to interfere. Their attachment to ardent 
spirits is well known, (^f these, every man who 
travds in Lapland must lay in an ample provi- 
sion; otherwise no service need be expected. 
The wizards strenuously inculcate the belief, that 
brandy is essential to the success of every magi- 
cal operation ; hence those who wish to consult 
them, are careful to bring with them a copious 
supply of that article. ' 

There seems less distinction between the sexes 
than is usual among rude tribes ; nor is any pe^ 



' Acerbi, II. 63. 

? De la Molraye's Travels, (Lond. 1730) II. 314. 
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■ 

culiar dradgery imposed on the females. They 
are exempted indeed from one employment, 
which every where else is conddered as pecu- 
liarly their own. This is the employment of 
cookery, which, as abo?|^ observed, is practised 
entirely by the men ; less, however, I suspect, 
from any regard or attention to their partners, 
than from the high importance which they 
themselves attach to the operation. 

After all, if we view the Lapland character 
on its negative side, it will not lose in comp^oi*; 
son with that of the most polished nations. 
Great crimes, murder, robbery, and adultery, 
are almost unknown. Before their intercourse 
with strangers, they are ssdd to have been strict* 
ly honest ; and though now they are no way 
disinclined to cheat them when opportunity ot 
fers, yet between each other, this virtue con- 
tinues to be practised. ' Still there is a pdical 
deficiency in their character : no energy in ac- 
tion, no warmth in feeling j nothing which can 
place them high in the scale of moral and in- 
telligent natures, * 

t 

« SchefiFer, 14. Acerfci, II.. 158. 

* See note (1) at the end. 
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With regard to the Samoiedes^ we have not 
the same detailed accounts as in the case of the 
Lafdanders; and travellers vary extremely in 
the representation of their circumstance^ Some 
describe them as assembled in considerable bo- 
dies, and governed by chiefs or kings ; others^ 
as carrying on war. ' Perhaps, in the wide ex- 
tent of the northern coast of Asia, different tiibes 
may have made very different advances in arts 
and population. But, in general, I find them 
paijated in colours nearly similar to tihose of the 
I^plianders ; the same external appearance and 
ipode of life ; the same apathy, feebleness, and 
timidity of charact^ ; the same freedom from 
great crimes ; the bdng,'in short, in the words 
of the historian, nuigis extra vitia quam cum 
virtutibus. * 



* Voyages aux Indes. I. 52, 15S. (Amsterdam, 1754.) — Pur- 
chases Pilgrims^ III. 556. 

* Russia, or Historical Account, &c. III. 13. Hist. Gen. 
des Voyages XVHI. See Note (2) at the end. 
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A FEW FAMILIES UNITED. 

Of all States of uncultivated society, this is 
die best and most amiable. The progressive 
principles, food, numbers, and intercourse, seem 
to exist in that moderate degree, which gives 
scope to the aflfections qf nature, without stimu- 
lating them to any violent and pernicious excess. 
Hence though, as individuals, the members com- 
posing it must dou^dess be liable to that imper- 
fection which is inseparable from humanity, yet 
there is hardly a virtue in which, as a society, 
they do not excel. Above all, gendeness of 
manners, a kind and afFecdonate disposidon, 
seem to be leading and universal features. 

This state, though somewhat more frequent 
jthan the former, is still very rarej and from the 

N 
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necessary thinness of population, the whole num- 
ber composing it must be exceedingly sma^ 
Still, however, on an attentive survey, we may 
discover a few litde communities scattered over 
the fiice of the earth, which seem almost to rea- 
lize the hbled innocence and felicity of the gold- 
en age. 

The finest picture of primitive society which 
I have any where met with, is that given by 
La Peyrouse ■ of a litde village which he vi- 
^ted on the westan coast of Tartary« It coii- 
sisted of four houses, the residence of aft niany 
families. He remained there for dght days^ 
and had thus a pretty intimate view of their 
manndrs. There is not, he declares, on the 
face of the whole earth, a race of better men 
to be found. The most affectionate rfespect 
for the aged, the most tender union with each 
other, marked all tiieir deportment. During 
the whole of his stay, he never was witneBs 
to the slightest quarrel. Theft, so general a- 
mong savage tribes^ seemed to be a thing of 
which they had not the remotest idea. All the 
stores of dried fish, which they had prepared for 
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.winter, were, notwithstanding the presence of so 
many strangers, left open and unguarded, with- 
out the least symptoms of fear or precaution* 
Some, who were setting out on a journey of a few 
days, left their door fastened by a latch, to keep 
out animals ; but they took no precaution against 
human kind. Even that avidity for presents, 
which is still more general, was not to be found 
here. It was with great difficulty, and by a ma- 
nagement of peculiar delicacy, that they could 
be prevailed upon to accept of the slightest gift; 
and even then it was found impossible, without 
giving pain, to avoid accepting in return another 
of equal value. 

This purity and delicacy of all their moral 
feelings, forms a singular contrast with the to- 
, tal absence of physical refinement They were 
nasty beyond expression. They tore raw fish 
with their mouths, in the most disgusting man- 
ner. Such a smell issued from their clothes, as 
made it disagreeable to approach them. Nothing 
can better exemplify the difference, formerly ob- 
served, between the progress of man, in regard 
{p mind, and to external accommodation. 
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All the circumstances essential to this stage^ 
seem to be here united The population is ve- 
ry small, but still sufficient to admit of a cer- 
tain m^sure of social intercourse. They had 
nothing which could be called wealth ; but the 
fish, which they caught abundantly in summer, 
and which they possessed the art of drying for 
winter, placed them beyond the reach of abso- 
lute want. Thus, every thing umted to inspire 
gentle and moderate passions ; while there was 
nothing prompting to violence and disorder. 

The 'most remote of the Scottish western isles, 
is a litde rock, the abode^ from tim^ immemorial, 
of a few families, who live almost whqlly seclu- 
ded from the rest of mankind. Immense cUfFs 
surround it, on the perpendicular sides of which 
numerous sea-fowl build their nests, and afford to 
the inhabitants the chief source of their subsist- 
ence. The whole number of inhabitants is com- 
puted to be imder 200 j their circumstances, 
therefore, place them in the class we are consir 
dering, and their character is described as per- 
fectly corresponding. Great crimes, theft, mur- 
der, and adultery, are quite uaknown ; the great- 
est harmony prevails in their intercourse with 



tefch other ; the poor are liberally supplied by a 
iveekly contribution ; and strangers, whom stress 
of weather has driven upon their shores, meet 
always with the ihost humane and hospitable 
reception. Their historian expressly compares 
their manners, their freedom, and happy simpli- 
city, to that of the golden age. " 

Far in the Northern Ocean, and almost at the 
extremity of the habitable world, lies a small 
rock, the habitation of about 120 fishermen. Our 
only knowledge of them is derived from a voy- 
age performed thither in the fourteenth century, 
by an Italian of the name of QuirinL * After a 
most calamitous navigation, when his whole crew 
were on the eve of perishing ,by disease and fa- 
mine, they were thrown upon this island, where 
they were received with the most extreme kind- 
ness. The moment their disaster was heard of, 
the whole village ran out, and vied with each 
other in lavishing on them every possible assist- 
ance. " Happy," says he, " was the man who could 



t 

* Martin's Voyage to St Kilda. Macaulay. ^ Buchan. 
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first get into his bark, to come to tis, and brin^ 
us a supply of pjr ovisions. B\fi, what joy was k to 
us, after all our troubles, to find ourselves vidt^ 
ed \yith such Ipye and charity !" TTiey were thea 
taken home^ were divided among the diiBferent 
cottages, and entert^ned for three months in the; 
most hospitable manner. During this periodf 
they found the character of thdr hosts entirely 
corresponding to the first specimen which they 
had received of it.-* Hie greatest mutual affe&- 
don, the most anxious, and seemingly most dis* 
interested d^ire of pleadng and making eadi 
other haj^y, appeared in their whole deport- 
ment. In gentleness of manners, and unsus- 
pecting honesty, they seem to have resembled 
Peyrouse's villagers. In the intercourse of the 
sexes, our navigators observed the most singu- 
lar purity, accompanied with an affecting confi- 
dence, wluch proved them strangers to the very 
idea of criminal intercourse. In short, they de? 
clare, that during the whole of their residence oi) 
this dreary rock, they felt as if they had been 
in Paradise. * 



> Ibid. I. 154. 
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The island of St John^ the smallest of the 
Jlzores^ is the abode of somewliat less than 200 
aegro(^ These, by a Captain Roberts, who 
spent some tmae there, and observed them in 
very trying circumstances, are described to be 
the mildest and most amiable of all the African 
tribes. His Vessel being in danger of being 
wrecked on their shores, they came with spon- 
taneous offers of service, the magnitude of which 
9&c£ed him in the greatest degree. Being af- 
terwards taken ill on the island, he experienced 
eveiy idnd of attention. From the first he was 
assured, diat he heed be under no anxiety as to 
bb di^bsistence, iox that they would zealously 
supply every thing of which he jcould stand in 
need. Axxoadingly, never a day elapsed that 
some .of the islanders did not visit him, bringing 
preaenits of gaew, or other provisions. On his 
cfiaiog.' spirits, they declined it, saying, that 
" though k was good, yet they had seen it do 
loaicii^Jharm.'* In short, he speaks of their mo- 
ral :]ijuaKtijes in terms of the highest admiration. ' 
* 'Piese in^iances seem sufficient to prove tbe 
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e»stence of this, state ; and it may be thoiighf^ 
that to enter into any farther detdl is both ub- 
necessary, and likely, from its uniformity, to be-^ 
come tiresome. Yet the subject is so interest^ 
ing, and, from this stage , having hitherto pas^- 
sed unobserved, it is so important to establish it 
on the most exten^ve possible inducddn, diat £ 
must intreat my readers' indulgence, while I at^ 
tempt to glean a few more examples. 

Here, however, it may be proper to observe^ 
that neitfier this, nor any other stage, is oft^i ta 
be found existing in a state of complete purity* 
The greater number of societies appear in ths* 
state of transition from one to another, parta-- 
king somewhat either of that whicH precedes, or 
of that which follows* Thus, in most of those 
which we are now to notice, although the pecu- 
liar character of the present stage may predomi- 
nate, there will still be found a tincture, either 
of Lapland apathy, or of savage turbulence. 

The southern extremity of North America is 
separated from Terra del Fuego by a narrow' 
sea, bordered on each side by ridges of prodigi- 
ous mountains, covered with everlasting snow. 
TTie height of these mountains, joined to \b^ 
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inimeasurable extent of ocean which surrounds 
Aem on every side, renders the cold much more 
intense than any where else, at the same dis- 
tance &om the equator. Of this a striking in- 
stance is given in the narrative of Captain Cooke's 
first voyage. On the 2 2d of January, (the 
longest day in those latitudes,) Sir Joseph Banks, 
with a party from the Endeavour, having set 
out on a botanical excursion, were overtaken by 
an immense fall of snow, and two of their num- 
ber perished with cold, in the midst of summeR 
The natives, who inhabit these dreadful coasts, 
are described as existing in the lowest state of 
human wretchedness. They were half naked, 
though shivering with cold. They devoured 
fish raw, while the blood ran down on their 
fiices and dothes. ' As, however, they have 
boats, arms, and some fishing implements, their 
luimbers are not altogether contemptible; and 
small parties of twenty or thirty were frequent- 
ly found together. 

Writers seem to dwell chiefly on the misery 
of their external condition ; on their apathy and 
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want of curiosity ; and some indeed seem to ht 
completely benumbed with want and wretdied- 
ness. When^ however, they do touch upon 
their character, they allow it to be at least harm* 
less } * and wherever Httle assemblages, have te-^ 
ken place, it appears in a still more &vourable * 
U^t CaptainCooIceobserves, of a village where 
he spent some days, that though there wals lio' 
appearance of subordination, y^ they Kved in- 
the utmost harmony and good fellowship ; and 
Bou^dnville describes the party with whon^ he 
mA as most peculiariy amiable and affectionate. 
High value appears to have been placed on fe^ 
ijiale propriety. Some men who were on board 
aa English vessel, seeing a boat putting off for 
die shore where their women had been left, 
shewed the utmost misery and anxiety on ac- 
count of the dangers to which th^ir virtue might 
be exposed ; though the hideousness of their as* 
pect seems to have formed ample security, even 
against the licentiousness of an European crew. * 



' Voy. aux Indes, ut supra,-— Cooke passim.— Forster's Ob- 
servations, 251. 
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The inhabitants of Van Siemens Land en the 
«outhem coast of New Holland, appear to be still 
more destitute of mechanical ingenuity. Though 
inhabiting the sea-coast, they have never cdn-^^ 
trived any means of drawing a supply of food 
from the waters, but depend entirely fm thfc 
shell-fish which they can pick up on the shore; 
They go entirdy naked. Their best habitations 
are those hollowed out of the tnink of trees ; 
for in die temporary houses of bark which they 
somedmes raise, the accommodadoix is still more 
miserable. 

The little which is told us of their moral cha- 
racter is all' favourable. Anderson observes,- that 
Ihey had nothing of that wild and fierce aspect 
usually met with among savage tribes. They 
were chearful, kind, and hospitable. T^ie fe- 
males indignantly rejected the improper advances, 
which were made by some of the sailors.^* i • - 

A cluster of small islands in the Indian** 
called the Nicobar Islands, ^re ssdd to be inha-* 
bited by a harmless, good-humoured, andhos^ 
.pitable race. They dwell in small villages, plant- 
ed along the sea-coast, and containing not more 
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than forty or fifty persons. And as they are 
not in the habit of migrating from one place td 
another, it is seldom that any great assemblages 
take place. Yet, whether from the too great 
facility of subsistence, or from an approxima^ 
tion towards the savage state, they are addict- 
ed to two of its vices ; those of indolence, and 
of intoxication. And of the little labour which 
is performed, an unequal share is thrown up- 
on the female sex. They are not bloody j but 
they seem already to have acquired a love of 
fighting ; for vehement boxing matches are car- 
ried on between the different villages. This vi- 
gour of character, however, is often felt to the 
cost of those, who, trusting to the smallness of 
their numbers, attempt making an inroad upoii 
their shores. ' 

For a particular detail of Greenland m2Lnners^ 
we are indebted to the generous piety of the* 
Moravian missionaries, who, with the view of 
spreading the knowledge of Christianity, volun- 
tarily took up their residence in these frightful 
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climates. The worthy fathers, who had doubt- 
less formed the most gloomy idea of the hea- 
thens and savages they were here to meet with, 
were astonished to find a degree of order, tran- 
quillity, and generosity, such as they had never 
witnessed in civilized society. ' One exclaims, 
** according to outward appearance, the life they 
lead is angelic, when compared to that of our 
European Christians !" * Their whole conduct is 
regulated by the most studious desire to do no- 
thing which can be offensive to each other. 
They have not a single abusive word in their 
language : nor do they lose their temper even 
under serious injuries, unless when carried to 
the greatest excess. ^ Ten families, strangers to 
each other, often live in a hut not exceeding 
ten fathoms in length, and the same in breadth, 
yet all goes on with perfect quietness and har- 
mony, and less disturbance takes place, than 
would, among u^, in a house which contained 
only two families of near relations. In these 
houses they live together in a manner the most 
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friendly and social, ha^nng all goods, as It were^ 
in common. When a man has caught a seal,^ 
he divides it liberally among the inhabitants of 
die same cabin, retaining often the least share td 
himself, * They are chearful ; yet there is no- 
thing boisterous or indecent in their mirth j they 
look upon the quarrels and tumultuous merri- 
ment of Europeans, as little better than madnesSt 
Their dances are conducted with such order and 
propriety, that, by a stranger, they might be 
mistaken for the perforQiance of a religious rite j 
and indeed they are so contrived, as to become 
a powerful vehicle of moral instruction* ^ Their 
family afifecdons are sdd to be beyond those of 
every other nadon. The mothers do?it on theit 
children with the most extreme fondness, are 
miserable when they are out of sight, and, on 
losing them, often put an end to their own lives.? 
This affecdon, too, is fully returned. Parents,^ 
^ho have children grown up, are always sure, 
not only of support, but of every kind of 
respect and attendon. The mother, even after 



■ Cranlz's History of Greenland, I. 169. 
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the marriage of her son, continues always the 
principal person in the family, and has the sole 
management of the household ; the wife is only, 
as it were, her servant ' In that Elysium, 
which they have formed to themselves in the 
abysses of the sea, TomgarSuck and bis mother 
are the presiding divinities ; from which vre 
may naturally infer, that they consider tWs a& 
the happiest of all relations. 

It must not be concealed, however, that there 
is another and less favourable side, on which 
their character may be viewed. The mission^ 
ari^ on a closer examinatibn, found reason to 
suspect, that their friendly and generous con- 
duct, so far as it was exercised beyond the cir- 
cle of their immediate kindred, was very much 
prompted by a regard to interest and reputation ; 
and of this some very strong instances are cer- 
tainly given. Thus, when a woman has lost 
her husband, and has no other near rels(jion, 
unless she can make herself useful in the cha- 
racter of a servant, she and her children are in 
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danger of perishing with hunger : for though, 
when a gratuitous distribution is making, she 
jnay come in for a share, yet no regular sup- 
port is afforded her ; nay the neighbours some- 
times take advantage of her destitute condition, 
to plunder her of the litde that remains, ' In 
short, their benevolence, though it may lead them 
readily to perform any easy services, seems inca- 
pable of great or long continued efforts. When 
a Greenlander is in danger of drowning, his 
neighbours will give their assistance, provided^ 
they happen to be at sea along with him ; but 
if on shore, they will not take the trouble of 
going out to his aid ^ 

Here then a question arises : supposing the 
other societies to be subjected to the same test of 
long continued observation as that of the Green* 
landers, might they not exhibit the same defor- 
mities ? If so, we must certainly make a very ^ 
ample deduction from their supposed excellence. 

Now here I would observe, that, in almost all 

« 

the former, gentieness, at first view, appears 
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as die distinguishing characterisdc ; while the 
Greenlanders af e rather characterized by a cer- 
tain roughness. The social qualities observed 
among the latter, appear to be chiefly of a ne*- 
gadve kind, and to consist in giving no offence 
to each other ; while the former exhibit every 
symptom of the most sincere and tender aflfec- 
tioti. The Greenlanders seemed to have none 
of the virtuous disinterestedness observed in 
Perouse's village ; on the contrary, the missiion- 
aries complain, that they made a traffic of their 
ears, and that no sermon was listened to, tm- 
less accompanied by a present. ' Their man* 
ners too, though on the whole not dissolute, 
were far from exhibiting that perfect purity so 
conspicuous in most of the others. * The li- 
berality of the St Kildans towards the destitute, 
forms another contrast to Greenland manners. 
In short, there appears in the latter strong symp- 
toms of incipient turbulence. Though not in 
general blood-thirsty, yet murder is not extreme- 
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ly rare ; nay, aome ar« said to pntctUe it "Ofitli 
the m^re view of ^ rendoHAg themadves tamom 
and fonnidable ;'' thou^ revenge be the com^ 
mon motive { and there is someiimeB a sU^ 
tendsacy towards canmhaUsm." Thus it ap- 
pears evident^ that, though generally belou^g 
to the present ^ge, they have arrived at the 
very brink of the savage state ; and that all the 
restrainta of shame and prudence are necessary^ 
to prevent them from breaking into opm dS^ 
order. 

The character, as well as the external ap« 
pearaiice, of the Esquimauxy seema closely to re^ 
semble that of the GreenlanderB. They appear^ 
however, to be somewhat roughs and more 
disorderly. Where they are represented by Eu- 
ropeans in a worse light, the cause may proba- 
bly be found in that hosdlity which the unwar- 
rantable conduct of the latter has excited. * 

A late French navigator has made us ac« 
quainted w;ith a tribe, situated in a high northeni 
latitude on the west coast of America, to whom 

*■ ■ ' m I.I. I ■ I 
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he gives the name of Tcbinkitanyans. They 
eeem consyleraUy to iresemble the Greenlanders^ 
They are praised for industry, for domestic uni- 
on, f(ff tender paraital and filial affection. At 
the same time, they seem to have a considerable 
tendency to fi^xeness and licentiousness. The 
whde inhabitants oi an extensive bay were 
found to be about 400 ; which, though not a 
very great number, was yrt somewhat beyond 
what is usual in such tribes. ' 

A^ consisting of a continuous tract of land 
from die equator to tise frozen ocean, may be 
supposed, beginning at the latter point, to exhi- 
bit a gradual increase of the progressive princi- 
l^eB^ and a succession of those stages to which 
that increase ^ves rise. This, however, would 
require, what is plainly impossiUe, that the pro- 
gress in the arts should be the same throughout 
, The southern parts, accordingly, are too much 
altered by conquest and civilization, to retain 
any traces of this gradation. In the northern, 
however, where the natives are still rude, and 
where; the degree of sut^ectionl s too slight, ma« 

' Marckaad's Voyage round tke World, cb. iv. 
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terially to alter their character^ this progress rnxf 
be very distinctly perceived In treating of the 
Samoiedes, who lie farthest to the norths we have 
found reason to refer them to the same class 
with the Laplanders. Proceeding southward, 
we come next to the Ostiaks ; among whom a 
milder climate adnuts of a somewhat less scanty 
population. Now these seem to belong to the 
present class. The few travellers^ who have pe- 
netrated into those wilds, ^ve us the most fe- 
vpurable view of their moral qualities. Robbery, 
murder, adultery, even drunkenness, are ssdd to 
be unknown ; and they are kind and* charitable 
in the highest degree. Such was their honesty, 
that travellers, even alone and without defence, 
found themselves in perfect security. ' A re-* 
markable instance of this virtue is given by one 
of them. He had dropt his purse, which was 
afterwards picked up by an Ostiak boy, who 
carried it to his father. The latter then ordered 
his son to lay down the purse in the place 
where he had found it, and to cover it with 
branches, that the owner, if he ever returned, 

» Hist. Gen, des Voyages, XVIII. 520. 
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might find it untouched. Accordingly, about 
three months after, the traveller again passing 
this way, and mentioning his • loss, his worthy 
host informed him of what had happened, and 
joyfully conducted him to the place where the 
money had been deported * 

Of any of the stages delineated in the present 
volume, few traces are to be found in the wri- 
ters of antiquity. The invendon of letters took 
place at a more advanced period ; and the voice 
of tradition was too faint, and too fabulous, to 
convey any distinct knowledge of previous oc- 
currences. The intercourse between civilized 
and rude nations, by which this defect might 
have been supplied, and which, in modem times, 
has taken place on so great a scale, was then ve- 
ry rare. Yet, even of the very early stage which 
we are now treating of, some notices, though ra^ 
ther slight and doubtful, are to be found in the 
accounts given by ancient writers of the rude , 
natives of Scythia and Germany. This charac* 
ter indeed does not at all appear in those which 
border on the civilized nations of Europe an4 
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Asia. But 218 we advance to the noxthem' ex- 
tremities of those countries^ we arrive at a fevt^ 
tribes, who are painted in the most amiable co- 
lours ; as the happiest of meti, strangers to ^scofd, 
who, for their innocence and justice, were held 
sacred by all the surrounding nations* No one 
offered injury to them ; on the contrary, when 
contests arose in their neighbourhood, they were 
frequently chosen as arbiters. Thdr country was 
a place of refuge for all who were exposed to the 
attack of an enemy ; no violence was to be 
dreaded by him who had eiitered those revered 
jprecincts. ' The remoteness of the^ tribes leaves 
doubtless some room for suspicion ; yet we liiay 
observe, that historians have actually placed 
them in that situation, where the difficulty of 
subsistence would necessarily confine their mul- 
tiplication within narrow limits. 

It renins only to make a few general obser- 
vations, which may apply, witiiout distinction, 
to all those tribes. 

It does not appear^ that coercion is at all re- 
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quiBite for the production of this form of so- 
dety. The absence of tentptadon^ and a $U 
tUation indpirihg only moderate and gentle pas^ 
Aoni^ supersede its necessity. At Perouse^s 
viUage, in Quirlnl's island, and among most 
of the other tribes, no vesdge of it existed 
Every one was equal and freej yet the most 
perfect tranquillity reigned. The island of St 
John was subject to the Portuguese, and com*^ 
manded by a governor of their aj^oititmenb 
This, however, was evidently an exttihsic and 
accidental cifcumstance, not arising from ahy 
dilng within the society itself. Accordingly, 
though penal laws existed, there was sdddm ot 
never any occasion fw etifordng thmu If the 
natives Wfere ever guilty of any little ofFeiices, die 
punishmfeiit consisted merely in putting them ifl* 
to an ititlosfed park, by way of {irisbn^ out of 
Which they were hardly ever known to Attempt 
making their esca jpe. ' The inhabitatits cff St 
Kilda sU^ id a situation nearly similar, bei^g 
fiubjedted to a coercion which there is no €)6t^ 
ftion to e^efcise^ 

ifc II J > l i I I I I I ■ II i H > " Mi^^^i^ [ ■ I I f 1 1 I I lii a^ 
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, But though these societies stand in no need 
of outward and visible forms of coercion, yet 
there is one of a milder nature, to whose ope- 
ration they are peculiarly liable. This is the 
restrdnt arising from a regard to character. It 
has evidently no place in a state of entire se- 
clusion; while, on the bther hand, in a nu- 
merous society, the offender is lost in the 
crowd ; he shelters himself under the multitude 
of those wl^o are guilty of similar tr^passes., 
JBut in a small circle, where every individual is 
intimately known to the rest, the preservation 
of character becomes a most important and ne- 

I am not disposed to think, that in the purer 
forms of this stage, much necessity exists, evea 
for this milder checL But as it approaches to- 
wards its close, and as vicious inclinations begin 
more and more to unfold themselves, the dread 
of censure becomes a very powerful means of 
curbing these inclinations, and of retarding the 
growth of savage propensities. In the case 
of the Greenlanders, the missionaries seem to 
consider its action as both very powerful, and 
very necessary. They are not ambitious of 
fame or distinction; no scope is yet afforded 
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for the indulgence of this passion. But they 
are exceedingly apprehensive of losing their 
good name. ' It is with the view of acting upon 
this disposition^ that they compose those songs 
which are recited at their dances and festivals. 
Here the poet, in a strain of good-humoured 
^tire, rallies each individual upon those parts of 
his conduct , which seem deserving of censure ; 
and the apprehension of making a figure in these 
compositions, is said to be one of the most power- 
ful means of deterring them from irregular be- 
haviour. 

I know not whether to number, among the 
forms of coercion, one, certsunly the most inte- 
resting and virtuous of all others j the reverence 
yrluch is paid to old age. Among the villagers 
visited by Perouse, it was noticed with particu- 
lar admiration. The negroes of St John are 
said to be wo|thy in this respect of serving as a 
model to all nations. * Yet it is so completely 
spontaneous, and implies so litde exercise of au- 
thority, that I know not whether it is not to b? 
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considered as a m6re interchange of respect and 
afiection. 

Industry^ a steady attention to obtain the means 
of subsistence^ distinguishes this stage both from 
that which precedes, and from thos^ which fol- 
low it. tn the former, there is no activity of 
any tind ; while that of the latter is so ill-di- 
jrected, as to be worse than indolence; But here, 
the principle of activity, moderately excited, di- 
rects itself towards those humble and useful ex- 
ordons, which thdr situation prescribes. The 
St Kildans celebrate in their rude songs the man 
who has mounted steeps before inaccessible, or 
has pursued the tenants of the rock to their se- 
cret recesses j and lamept the fall of those who 
perished in the daring attempt. * Superior skill 
in striking the seal, is the highest glory to which 
a Greenlander can aspire. * Strangers to war, 
and its guilty trophies, their ambition is all cen- 
tered in peaceflil arts, and useful labour. 

In most cases, the fragal plenty which reigns, 
notwithstanding the severity of the climate, clear- 



' Buchan's Description of St Kilda. 
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Ij indicates the existence of this yirtiie^ Erdn the 
greatest want of ingenuity does hot imply the 
iftbsence of quiet arid perseverihg industrj^j Thtr 
inhabitants of Terra del Fuego^ aret^Us descri^ 
bed : — ^^ They are a quiet people^^^ing forth 
to their labour in the morning, returning to 
their habitations at the evening's dosa'' I 
am sorry to find, however^ that the inhabi*^ 
tants of Van Diemen's Land, and the Nicobar 
isbnds, have already b^iin to adopt thiel savage 
practice of throwing an unequal share of labdut 
upon thd wiedker sex.* Very difierent is thd 
conduct of the Tchinidtanyans ; there, th^ seifi 
^oys an entire exemption from tbii $ in ccxi-* 
sequence of which, they have become so corpus 
lent as to be unable to walk wi&out difii^ukyi ^ 
Considering the limited m^ns of informa- 
tion enjoyed by these tribes, it cannot be ex- 
pected that their '^ews of religion should be 
very just or enlarged. Still their supersti- 
tion, if it be one, is mild and innocent, free 
from those impure and barbarous rites i/^ch 
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are afterwards introduced Where Christiamty 
is known, it is no where better observed In 
St Kilda, it is said to prevail in all the purity of 
the primitive ages, equally free from the ex- 
tremes of enthu^m and superstition. ' The 
inhabitants of Quirini's rock had become con- 
verts to the Catholic reli^on, which they obser- 
ved with the utmost strictness. The belief of a 
future state, e»sted in a singular, and almost ex- 
treme d^ee. The death of thdr friends was 
to them a matter of joy. The day after, a fes- 
tival was held, and attended by all the friends of 
the deceased, who expressed their happines^ on 
dus fortunate transition, which they conceived 
him to have made. 

' Martin. Buchan. 
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VIEW OF MAN IN THE SAVAGE STATE. 



Among the fonm of society, which we have 
now surveyed, we observe a very different cha- 
racter from that, to which we give the epithet 
of savage. We see the absence of crimes ; tran- 
quillity maintained without the restraint of go- 
vernment ; no fighting, no bloodshed ; the guilt 
and the miseries of war unknown. A very <Hf. 
ferent scene is now about to open. ^ 

Before, however, we enter more particulariy 
into the consideration pf the savage state, some 
prdiminary observations may be necessary, on 
the general causes which produce that violence, 
and those disorders, by which it is stained. 
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Iff may at first sight appear, that among a 
handful of naked savages, wandering over aa 
immense extent of country, the progressivfe prin- 
ciples can operate only in a very small degree. 
On a closer inspection, however, we shall find, 
that several of them prev^l to an extent, great- 
er than in some of the most cultivated and crowd- 
ed societies. This arises, in the first place, firom 
those gregarious and migratory habits to which 
savage tribes are universally addicted. There 
seems in all men, and in these more particular- 
ly, a desire to crowd together, and to form them- 
aelves into large assemblages ; whece their pas- 
sions may find ample scope, and where lixey 
may mingle in those scenes of kistle and tur- 
bulence, where all uncultivated minds find their 
highest delight. Nor is there, in their ordinary 
employments of hunting and fishing, any thing 
to check this propensity ; any diing to confine 
or fix them down to one place. The woods 
and the rivers may indeed be sooner exhausted 
by a numerous party ; but when that happens, 
nothing prevents thdr common removal to ano- 
tha: district. Hence they are generally found 
roving together in bands; or if at any time. 
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they s^wate for the facility of procuring food, 
aje always ready, when any tumult arises, to 
flock together, and increase it 

A variety of circumstances, which, in a civili- 
zed society, separate men Irom each other, and 
thus temper the violence of their passions, have 
no place here. There is no gradation of ranks, 
no difference of professions, no artificial means 
of seclusion. There can be no closer intercourse 
between human beings, than that which takes 
place between the different members of such a 
sodety. And, in consequence of the wide range 
of their wandering life, they are frequently 
brought into contact with tribes whose habits 
and character are different from their own; a 
c^kroumsta^ce which genially inspires more vio- 
leiit pawions, and fierce hostility. 

But the ^mi circumstajace to be attended to, 
is, that while the progressive principles thus take 
place to a very considerable extent, there exists 
hardly amy check on their operation. AI* 
though hunjing be a precarious sourc^ of subsist- 
ence, yet the time which it requires is exceed* 
ingly amaJl. A few hours chace will often sup- 
ply a family with food for several days j and 
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then their improvidence is such, that they im-^ 
mediately resign themselves to total indolences 
At all events, whatever drudgery may be neces- 
sary, is thrown upon the females; while the time 
of their lords is left almost wholly at their owil 
disposal. And if there be litde check (com labour, 
there is much less from coercion. That grand 
remedy against the turbulence of human passion, 
now first beginning to be necessary, has not yet 
unfolded itself. There is no restraint upon the 
conduct of individuals, no form of justice, no 
punishment for crimes, except the resentment 
of the injured person. The progressive princi- 
ples are left to operate almost wholly uncheck- 
ed. 

We may observe finally, that the tendency of 
the principles, is as yet wholly of a corrupting 
nature ; there is no mixture of the second part 
of the process. The unimproved and untaught 
mind, destitute of all internal stability, abandons 
itself wholly to every passion which its situation 
inspires. Hence all their propensities display a 
wild, fierce, and ungovernable character, peculiar 
to themselves j and they are hurried into atro- 
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-dties df which civilized nations, unless in a pa- 
roxysm of frenzy, are always incapable. 

Of all the passions which sway the savage 
breast, the most prominent, evidently, is ferocity; 
a supreme ddight in fighting and bloodshed. So 
strong is the general impression upk)n this sub* 
ject, that the very name has become synonymous 
vnth the utmost excess of inhumanity. This 
character indeed we shall find to be in a great 
measure confined to the free forms of the savage 
state ; but, in these, it does certainly reign al- 
ixioM unrivaDed It may be interesting, there* 
fore, before entering into a more particular con- 
^deration of these forms, to enquire into the 
peculiar circumstances which turn into this chan- 
nel the tide of increasing corruption. 

The first cause is suffering. This in ill-regu-r 
lated minds is constantly followed by irritation. 
In common life, when we see a man fretful and 
out of humour, we think it sufficiendy account- 
ed for, if he has met with any unpleasant oc- 
currence. Hence the violent popular outcry 
which arises in seasons of scarcity, and the slow 
diffusion of philosophical principles upon this 
subject J men being to the last d?^ee uiiwillic 

p 
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Xo listen to any argumienst, which would tleprivat 
them of objects^ on which to vent their fury. 

To this cause I am inclined ta refer a most 
lingular custom which prevails among the ^vsi^ 
ges of New South Wales. Every rmfi there, oo^ 
losing a near relation, thinks himself bound ta 
commit an act of violence upon some person ot^ 
other, however innocent, or however littte conp» 
nected with t^ deceased : and of this act death 
is sometimes the consequisnce^ ' . The custon^ 
appears to be merdy th^ result of a vague ^n^ 
timent of ferocity, generate by the suflferiijgrj 
for in rude minda ferpqi^y is the result oj^rsppiol 
as well as of sel^h sorro\yS. . ^ i^ ' 

A state df continued suffering tends' to^x^^akr 
en the mind, and to induce apathy or habitual 
peevishness. On the contrary, when occarfonal 
and intense, it rouses to violence and fury j and 
in consequence of the excitement being frequent* 
ly repeated, this state of mind becomes habitual. 
Now this is precisely the Idnd of suffering to 
which the savage is liable. To hunger, the se- 
verest of physical ills, his precarious mode of 

' CoJlins's History of New South Wales, 2d ed. 377-9. 
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f ub^stence must frequently expose hinu It is 
9ven customary with Indian chiefs, before go* 
ipg to war, to undergo a fast of several days ; a 
practice, which, as it tends to diminish their phy- 
sical strength, has robably been adopted on ac* 
count of its efficacy in whetting their fierceness. 
We might add, the blows and wounds which 
are received in combat, were not these rather 
a consequence than a cause ; though there is no 
d9ubt a powerful redaction. 

The second source of bloodshed is the desire of 
displaying power by the production of important 
effects. This display may be made either by the 
faculties of mind, or of body. But at this early 
periodythe form^ are imperfecdy unfolded, and 
held in littie esteem j it is to th? latter chiefly 
that a. man must trust for raising his reputation. 
In the eacUer stag^Sg^ this power is usefully em^ 
ployed in wagiqg war with the brute creation, 
in destroying those animals which are noxi^ 
ouS: to man, or capable of supplying^ his wants. 
^dU) however, the most marked and striking 
display of bodily strength, undoubtedly consists 
in killing or maiming a fellow creature ; and as 
re^staac^ ipust of a>urse have been: i»ade, the 
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atchievetnent is accompanied with the consd-t 
ousness of a flattering superiority. As, there^ 
fore, fierceness increases with increasing hum-* 
6ers, the savage becomes disposed, on the sUght-* 
est provocation, to give this evidence of hia 
prowess. The same propensity contributes, no 
doubt, to the gratification which they derive 
from the infliction of deliberate and exquisite 
torture j and to the delight which they display, 
while appearing as actors in those scenes of hor^ 
for. 

But the most powerful of all these motives ia 
that thirst of revenge, which is ever the ruling 
passion in the savage breast And notwithstand- 
ing the wild excess to which it is carried, this 
motive must be allowed to arise firom a source 
more respectable than either of the former. In 
a state of society where no form of government, 
nor mode of administering justice, is as yet esta- 
blished, the resentment of the Injured person, or 
of his friends, aflbrds the only check against the 
perpetration of every kind of violence. This 
right of private revenge seems to be then neces- 
sary in die absence of better restraints, and for 
06tablishing ^l the society a certain imperfect an^ 
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littegular species of coercion. Yet it is certainly 
carried to a hdght, which no circumstances can 
justify. It partakes nothings too, of that levity and 
Volatility which predominate in every other part 
of the savage character. An injury, once re- 
ceived, is never forgotten^ iTie resentment of 
the sufferer, if unsatisfied during life, goes down 
with him to the grave, and descends, like an in- 
heritance, fix)m generation to generation. The 
injurer may hide himself in the darkest corner^ 
he may fly to the farthest extremities of the 
earth : But the hatred of the injured man is ini->- 
mortal ; no absence, no time, can abate its fury» 
And when, at length, the wished for hour of 
retaliation arrives, it is inflicted with the same 
unrelenting fierceness, as in the first moment of 
awakened resentment 

Of these three sources of malignant passion, 
it is in general the last only which is avowed ; 
and often, perhaps, it is of it alone that the ia- 
dividual himself is conscious. The two former 
(if I may borrow a French expression) operate 
sourdement ; they powerfully predispose to this 
passion, but they do not immediately e^^cite it. 
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The tribes belonging to the former state, as 
fliey are subject to no government, so they are 
bound together by no political ties. Similarity 
of circumstances produces similarity of character 
among the inhabitants of the same country ; but 
this is the only bond of connection. Neither 
the whole, nor any part, compose what can be 
called a nation. The case is nearly the same 
with respect to this first stage of the savage 
state. The intercourse is still almost wholly be- 
tween individuals ; there is no foreign power to 
be the object either of alliance or hostility. War, 
therefore, as being an international concern, has 
as yet no place. The fierceness kindled by the 
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liicfease of numbers, dan be exei^ only by the 
members of the society againiME each other. Ao 
cordingly, the characterij^^ W this form of sa- 
vage life, appears to he^Private^ Individual^ 
Quarrelling^ and Figbiing. 

The people inhabiting that part of New South 
fValesj where the English colony of Botany 
Bay has been established, are very thinly scat* 
tered, and miserably destitute of the first conve* 
niences and comforts of Kfa Their huts are 
merely the bark of several trees jcnhed together, 
where men, women, and children, lie heslped 
together promiscuously. Fishing is almost the 

■ 

only source of subsistence ; for they have n6 
tame ^imals, and are wholly unacquainted 
with afiy mode of cultivating the ground They 
have caitbes, however, though t>f i rude cod?* 
structioni, in which the men take fish with long 
Spears, and the women with the hook and line ;" 
and as they live In a very temperate climate, 
their numbers are considerably greater thaa 
those of any tribe whom we have yet had oc-* 
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casion to notice. Though considerably behind 
die native inhaUtants of America, they are de- 
cidedly farther advanced than those of the neigh- 
bouring coast of Van Diemen's Land. They ^ 
«re generally seen roving in parties of 40 or 
50, and on any great occasion, speedily assem- 
ble in much greater numbers. In no tribe is 
Jiiere a more total absence of all subordination ; 
the old men and fathers of families enjoy indeed 
a certain respect, but little or no authority, f 
The efiect which these circumstances produce 
upon their character is abundantly visibler 
. They go almost quite naked, the women only 
wearing a slight covering about their middler 
But they are amply supplied with spears of va- 
rious shapes and (Umensions; the throwing of 
which agsdnst each other,, forms the chief em« 
ployment and pleasure of their lives. * The 
children, from their earliest years^ ^end thdtr 
time in practising this art, in beating and drag- 
^g about the females, and every one weaker 



» tllollins^ 351-4. Turnbull's Voyage round the World, I, 
80-1. 
• Collins, 376-/. 
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than themselves. ' At the age of fifteen^ they 
have a tooth drawn, and after many other bar- 
barous and superstitious ceremonies, are decla- 
red men, and admitted to put these lessons ih 
practice. * From that time, the procuring of 
food becomes quite a subordinate consideration ; 
the grand object of thdr lives being to prove 
thdr dexterity in inflicting, and constancy in 
suffering, wounds and blows. ^ 

Tlie display of prowesa seems to be here the 
leading cause of ferocity. They are even go- 
verned by certdn ideas of honour, beyond what 
could be expected amid such extreme rudeness. 
They will not throw a spear a^nst an adver- 
sary, without first warning him to cover him- 
^If with his shield. They return the ciarts 
which he has thrown, tifius fornishing him 
with weapons against tfienfitelves. ^ Even while 
smarting under his blows,' they will often shew 
no signs of resentment, but call him a brave fel- 
low, an4 their good friend.* This constant 



^ Collins, se*. » lb, 364-74.- 
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fighting, therefore, seems to be less an effect of 
mutual enmity, than a wild gladiatorial gam^ 
for the display of those qualities on which a- 
lone they value themselves. Revenge, however, 
sometimes prompts to darker and more diaboli- 
cal deeds. Having conceived a rooted enmity 
against any of their countrymen, they steal up- 
on, and stab him at midnight ' This is suppo- 
sed to be done, less from cowardice, than in or- 
der to make sure of their victim. On being 
discovered, they must stand up and expose 
themselves for some tinie to the spears, not only 
of all the relations of the deceased, but of every 
one who chooses to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity. The offender often sinks under the 
wounds he receives on this occasion ; but should 
he recover, which, from their excellent habit of 
body, is often the case, he escapes without any 
farther injury. 

It does not appear that there is any thing 
among these people, to which we can give the 
name of war. They are divided indeed into 
families, or tribes, each of which have a certain 
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portion of territory appropriated to them. Be- 
tween many of these, a catain degree of jealou- 
sy and enmity subsists ; and the member of any 
hostile tribe experiences some preference, as the 
object of their quarrels. Marriage, in particular, 
being, as will presendy appiear, a decided act of 
hostility, is genarally exercised upon the mem- 
bers of a tribe at enmity with their own. But 
the preference is very far from exclusive. If 
considerable bodies are often seen fighting toge- 
ther, these are as often members of the same, as 
of separate communities. Their battles too, are 
generally a mere extension of individual con- 
tests. No sooner has one man quarrelled with 
another, and spears been thrown, than they are 
joined by the byestanders, who are connected 
with the parties, either as friends, or as enemies, 
and who, as fighting is their choicest amuse- 
ment, can never see it going on without taking 
a share. It seldom £dls indeed, when any con- 
siderable numba: is collected together, that spean 
are thrown, and blood shed, out of mere wan- 
tonness, and without any provocation. * 

' TurnbuU, 67'S. Collins, passim. 
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G)llias has given a description of one of the8e( 
contests, which, he says, was more formal and 
regular than usual. A young man in a different 
part of the country, whose sister had been car- 
ried off by one of the savages at Sydney, feel- 
ing more resentment than was conmion on 
such occasions, collected a party of his friends, 
for the purpose of avenging this injury. They 
arrived late in the evening, and, having made 
no secret of their intention, foimd a party as-> 
sembled to oppose them. The two hostile bands 
remained all night in perfect tranquillity, and 
did^not begin thdr contest till early next morn- 
ings From that time, they continued throwing 
spears at each other, till two in the afternoon j 
after which they desisted. They returned each 
others weapons, and never threw without warn- 
ing, in the same manner as in their individual 
contests. A good many wounds were received ; 
but upon the whole, little serious mischief was 
done. ' The whole has more the air of a tour- 
nament, a mere trial of strength, than of serious 
warfare ; and breaths nothing of that horribly 
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fierceness, which rages between contending tribes, 
after the distinction which separates them is ful- 
ly established. 

The wide extent of country, reaching from 
Hudsoris Bay to the Northern Ocean^ appears, 
frt)m the extreme rigour of the climate, to be 
still more thinly inhabited. The mode of Ufe, 
however, is extremely wandering, both for the 
convenience of hunting over a country ill stock- 
ed with game, and for carrying furs to the Eng- 
lish factory. This ^ves them a facility of as^ 
sembling in pretty large parties. Mr Hearne^ 
to whom we owe most of our information re^ 
specting them^ mentions, tiiat the one with 
which he set out, was in the course of the journey 
joined by several others, and particularly by one 
which amounted to 200. ' The numbers, how- 
ever, seem on the whole to be smaller than at Bo- 
tany Bay ; while the wide range of territory over 
which they wander, brings them sometimes into 
contact with tribes, whose character is dissimi- 
lar, and thus g^ves rise to occasional war. * These 

' Hearhe's Journey, 

* Why this circumstance should produce the efifect here as* 
cribed t« it, will appear in the next Chapter. 
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dreunistances comUoe in ^ving'th^a some* 
^what of a mUder character. Murder is ny?e ; 
nor do they employ against each other any 
deadly weapons. Their contests, though afanost 
incessant^ consist chiefly in robbing each other 
of their wives and property, boxing, wrestlii^ 
and hauling each other by the hmr.,* 

In our progriBss from the northan pcmit of 
Amy immediately south of the Ostiaks, we find 
theTutiguses. With regard to the manners of 
this nation, I have not been i^ble to meet with 
any very intelligent; or satisfistctory det^ I 
find it,, however, distinqdy stated, that the prac« 
tlQ^.of dudling prevails among them; which 
bang chairacteristic of this form of savage socie- 
ty, .and of this alone, seems clearly to point out 
the class to which they are to be reserved. 
Since their subjection to Russia, indeed, it has 
been strictly prohibited ; but it is still under- 
stood secretly to prevail ; and in consequence, 
multitudes disappear vrithout any known cause 
to which their death can be ascribed, * 



* Hearne, 105, Mackenzie, Hist, of pur Trade, 125. 

* Levesque Histoire de Russie, VI. 3l6 — IS. Russia, or 
Historical Account, &c. HI. 70—118. See Note (4), at the 
end. 
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From the details, however^ which have been 
received wkh regard tQ the two first of these 
people, we josff he enabied; to asceftain some 
other general features in their character. The 
view will not be favourable. There are other 
tribes which are guilty of more flagrant enor- 
mides ; but there is none which is so disagree- 
able and unamiable throughout In subse^ 
quent pi^riods, the corrupting and repressing 
principles, mutually crossing and modifying each 
Other, produce a mixture of good and bad qua- 
lides ; but here the first alone operating, ^ve rise 
to a character bad in almost eveiy point of 
view. 

There is^ no state in which the female sex are 
60 degradisd^ or treated with such brutal indig- 
nity. Among a society, indeed, where every 
thing is qarried by force, and the law of the 
strongest^ their condition cannot be supposed to 
be very enviable. To display bodily strength 
by the infliction of blows, seems to be the uni- 
versal ambition of the other sex ; and the fe- 
males, on account of their inferior strength, are 
selected as favourite objects on which to signa- 
lize this prowess. Courtship, above all, which 
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every ifvliere eke is the period of courtesy imd 
attention, is here a scene of the most brutal ^o- 
lenca There is no creditable way of procuring 
a wife, except by force. 

Even amoi^ the Greenlanders, who, as for- 
merly observed, are ver^ng towards savage ha- 
Kts, this custom has begun to prevail The 
man's female relations, having previously secured 
the consent of the parents, lay hold of thcf 
daughter, and carry her, in spite of a resistance 
not always fdgned, to the hut of the bride-^ 
groom. ' In this manner, they think it incum- 
bent on them to provide him with one v^fe ;' 
but if he be inclined for a second, he must find 
her for himself. Having made his choice^ 
therefore, he himself, watching his opportunity, 
sdzes, and drags her home by the hair. * 

This is trifling, however, when compared 
to the atrocity of the savages of New South 
Wales. Here the violence is perpetrated alto- 
gether by the man. He fixA upon some female 
belonging to a tribe at enmity with his own ; 
he watches the opportunity of finding her at 

? Crant2J. I. 158. * lb. 11.63—130. 



A distelncfe from any of her fiiends ; and, having 
provided an eiiormoils clilb, first fells her to the 
ground with blows. He then seizes her, as shfc 
lies insensible and streaming with blood, by the 
arm, vtrhich he diiags with a violence that seern^ 
sufficient to displace it from its socket Stoned, 
6r broken trees upoii which she may strike, nei- 
fher divert him from his course, not stop its ve- 
locity ; till at length he bears her, more dead 
than alite, to ^ place of safety. ' This is the 
whole marriage-deremoiiy ; frorri that ilioffient 
ihe becomes his wife. The whole course cf 
their subsecjuent connection is entirely conform 
mable to this outset. Soriie of the women's 
heads, on bdmg shorn, were found wholly covet- 
ed with scats arising front wouiidi received from 
these loving partners. * Wonderful, however, 
is the powa: with which the human mind k 
Endowed, of adalpting itself even to the hardest 
situations. The females of Botany Bay are said 
to shew each other thdbf scars and bruises, as 
subjects of triumph ; and to be na way dissatis- 

» (Sollins, 362if » lb, 375. 
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fied even with that rough species of couttohip, 
which is practised on them by their para- 
mours. ' 

Among the Northern Indians, the same cu^ 
tom prevails, under a form somewhat less sa- 
vage. Here the violence is committed, not up- 
on the female herself, but upon her husband, or 
present possessor. Any man, who has chosen 
to cast his eyes on an Indian woman, has only 
to challenge the husband to a wrestling match ; 
in which if he be victorious, she is immediately 
transferred to him. She herself, destitute of all 
power over her own destiny, stands by, at once 
the spectator and the p^ze of the contort. ^ Selr 
dom a day passed, that some challenges of this 
nature were not ^ven and accepted ; and one 
woman is mentioned, who was lost and won 
by ten husbands in the course of an evening. ^ 

There is no limitation as to the number of 
wives which any man may possess. He takes 
as many as he has strength to lay hold of, and 
food to msdntain^ One man, in the manner 



« Turnbull, !• 82. * Hearne, 106^ 
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above described^ had accumulated ei^t wives^ 
and was on the point of wrestling for a ninth ; 
till one of the former observing ^ that he had 
enough already," he desisted, at the same time 
rewarding the advice with a furious beating. ' In 
the choice of [these partners, the qualities cluefly 
considered, are those of bodily strength, and ca-> 
pacity of enduring fatigue. Beauty of person, 
though not wholly disregarded, is but a subor- 
dinate consideration. As to mental qualities, 
they are not expected or wished to display any, 
except those of docility and obedience. And 
even these are very littie valued; since blows 
are always at hand, the copious application of 
which soon places them completely on a level 
in this particular. * 

These tribes display litde or nothing of that 
honesty, which is generally a striking feature in 
die character of these early societies. Those of 
Botany Bay, (their historian says,) might have 
practised this virtue in their transactions with 
each other, but in those they carried on with 
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Europeans, not a vestige of it appeared. The 
Northern Indians are distinguished from almost 
every other savage tribe, by the constant habit 
of robbing and plundering each other. Wivea, 
furs, goods, and property of all kinds, were laid 

hold of, and appropriated by the strongest ' 
Neither do I find any mention of that liberal 
and generous spirit, which we shall find to be 
so singularly characteristic of other tribes at diis 
early period. 

There are none, also, which seem more whol- 
ly destitute of religious ideas. The narrowness 
of their views, and the continual bustle amid 
which they live, naturally tend to withdraw 
their attention from future and invisible objects. 
Among the natives of Botany Bay, no object of 
worship could be discovered. On being ques- 
tioned, indeed, as to a future state, they expres- 
sed some obscure idea of going, after death, to 
the clouds, or to some distant country beyond 
the great water. But they seemed in no degree 
to view their future lot as connected with their 
conduct in this life. * One of the most intelli- 
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gent among the Northern Indians informed Mr 
Hearne, that " their only object was to consult 
their interest^ inclinations, and passions, and to 
pass through life with as much ease and con- 
tentment as possible, without any hopes of re- 
ward, or painful fear of punishment in the next" 
But though they have nothing to which the 
name of religion can be given, yet they are the 
abject slaves of superstition* A long list is. gi- 
ven of the absurd observances of this nature, 
which were practised . by the New Holland- 
ers. They were particularly afraid of appari- 
tions, which they imagined secretly stole upon 
^em, and seized them by the throat. The go- 
vernor having ordered the body of a criminal, 
after execution, to be hung in chains, the spec- 
tacle served only as an amusement to those for 
whom it was intended ; but was the object of 
the utmost terror to the natives, who ima^ned 
it, like their ghosts, to be armed with superna- 
tural powers. " 

It seems almost incredible to what perfection 
the art of juggling is carried among the Northern 
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Indiana. Iti the presence of Mr Hearne him* 
sdf, a naked conjurer was seen to swallow a 
bayonet, and to produce it again a few minutes 
after, widiout its being possible to discov^ the 
manner in ivhich this bulky article had been 
secreted. ' They are also accustomed to em- 
ploy against each other charms, which, through 
the power of imagination, are often possessed 
of wonderfiil efficacy, Mr Heame, haviog befen 
pievailed upton by the importunity of one of his 
companions^ tx> ^ve him one against a person 
with whom He was at variance, learned aftei> 
wards, with extr^ne concern, that the latter had 
no sooner become informed of the circumstance, 
than he sidkened and died, * 

Among diese tribes, however disorderly, yet 
|n consequence of the thinness of population, 
some degree of ori^nal mildness is still retained* 
But through causes, which, without more mi- 
nute information, could not be easily ascertain- 
ed, this stage is sometimes prolonged beyond its 
natural period; till subsistence is more abim- 
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dant, aiid the nuthbers considerably greater. In 
this cflse^ the tonsequences are dreadful 

An eicample of this kind seems to be afford- 
ed by a tribe which Perouse found at Pofi des 
Franct>iSy on the north-west coast of America, 
T'hey Aire considerably farther advanced, both in 
numbers and ingenuity, tliaft either of those 
now mentioned* They lite in houses, each of 
whidi cdntairis i8 c^ do persons j and Pe- 
roust was visited by 700 while he remained in 
the bay- * Their canoes and fishing instruments 
are sfcillully constructed ; so that an hour*8 fish- 
ing is sufficient to supply them with food, and 
to leave them at perfect leisure during the rest 
of the day. The sourtes of corruption are thus 
considerably more copious, than in any of the 
other tribes ; and th6re is, at the same time, an 
equal absence of all subordination. Their cha- 
racter accordingly is still more atrocious. Most 
of thdf time is spent' in gaming, to which they 
abandon themselves with the utmost fury. They 
are continually quarrelling, and flying at each 
other with daggers drawn ; they exercise the 
most inhuman tyranny over their wives and chil- 
dren ; and they seem destitute of the first prin- 
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dples of common honesty. In shorty Pa'euse^ 
while expressing his conviction, th^t no sodety 
can subsist without some virtue, declares him- 
self wholly unable to conceive, what the virtues 
can be, by which this society is cemented, ' 

Although that navigator remained in the bay 
for seven or eight days, and though he saw se- 
veral tribes mixing with each other, yet there 
was no app^rance pf war ; nor does he men- 
don any circumstance which would lead us to 
suppose that it ever takes place. * Presuming, 
indeed, upon the general character of savage 
life, he images th^t a longer stay might have 
^ven him ^n opportunity of witnessing it ; and 
that, in that case, he might have had occasion 
to add cannibalism to their pther atrocities. But 
with regard to this last supposition at least, I 
have no doubt of his being mistaken. 

Of all spots upon earth, the Navigators' Ist 
fqnds are perhaps the mpst profusely stored with 



Voyage round the World, (8vo, London) II. 132-6. 
* The natives observing the English look very attentively at 
their daggers, assured them that they were only intended a- 
ipinst wild beasts. lb. 11. 85. 
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the boundes of nature,. An exuberant soil sup- 
plies every want with spontaneous abundance, 
imposing on its possessors no toil, but for orna- 
ment and pleasure. Theu- villages, rising gen- 
tly from the sea, and bosomed in groves of the 
richest fruit-trees, exhibit the most smiling and 
peacefril aspipct. The French navigators ap- 
proached these beautiful shores in the full confi- 
dence of finding them peopled by a race of in«. 
nocent and happy brings. But they found nature 
^one smUmg and harmonious ; every thing m. 
human farm presented the gloomiest contrast. 

The first, view pf th? inhabitants dispelled 
these flattering expectations. The fierceness of 
their aspect, and the scars with which they were 
covered all over, indicated a state of perpetual 
contest, either private or national. The French 
imprudendy ventured on shore in their long 
boat, and experienced, for some time, a deceit- 
ftil tranquillity, interrupted only by some quar- 
relling between individuals, But, in returning 
to the boat, they, still more imprudently, made 
presents to a few of the surrounding multitude^ 
Fured with avidity at the sight of these, the rest 
instandy determined to possess themselves of the 
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boat and all its cont^ts. A dreadful cont^f 
ensued, in which the lieutenant arid mo^ of the 
crew perished, and th6 boat was, v^^ifh the ut- 
most difficulty, got oflP in a very shattered con-' 
dition*' 

- • • • ♦ 

Perouse at first expresses a doubt, whether 
the scars wluch disfigured them, were occarion-^^ 
ed by war, or by individual contests. But he- 
i^serwards declareis himself ' satisfied, that they^ 
could have arisen only £ix)m the latter cause: 
Many circumstances concur to strengthen this 
opinion* No arms were seen in their posses- 
sion ; in their contest teith the French, we 
find no instruments of syrtematic warfare ; but 
showers of stones, which they poured upon them 
with incessant and destructive fury ; and enor- 
mous clubs, with which they destroyed every 
unhappy victim who fell into their hands. The 
wounds of which they bore the marks, appeared 
evidently to have been ^ven with oars, paddles, 
and other common instruments, such as chance 
might supply. * 



* Voyage round the World, (Svo. London) Ch. xxiv. 
*Ibid. m. 73. 111. 
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The circumstances of these islanders, seem 
sufficient to account for this singularly atrocious 
character. The exuberance of the soil at once 
multipUes numbers, and exempts them from the 
necessity of labour. Perouse supposes Maouna 
to be as well peopled as die Society Islands; 
wluch seems confirmed by the multitudes that 
flocked to the shore at a few hours warning. 
And the coercion to which they are subject, is 
little or none. A few chiefs indeed were seen be- 
labouring the rest with sticks ; but this appeared 
to be the Whole extent of their power. Ne*er 
were sovereigns worse obeyed ; never waft there 
such a scene of anarchy^ and insubordinatiori.^ 
They seem, in short, to form the extreme c^e- 
in this form of sodety ; And exhibit th^ (tleareK 
evidence (^ the hcxrors that would ensue, frofl^ 
the progres^ve princij^es ccmtiouing to ope^ 
rate without any controul. * i^' .^ 

' Perouse, HL 11?.. .,m - ^ 
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As we proceed southwards from the shores 
of Hudson's Bay to the lakes of Canada, we 
find a milder climate, woods better stocked with 
game, and lakes abounding in fish. A certain 
rude species of agriculture is even understood 
and practised ; and the country is thus rendered 
capable of supporting a considerably greater po- 
pulation. The inhabitants dwell in towns, which 
generally contain several hundreds, sometimes 
two or three thousand. The Caribs and Brazi- 
lians in South America, though unacquainted 
with agriculture, yet, from the superior ferti- 
lity of the climate, are even more numerous. 
Again, the inhabitants, even of the least cultiva-- 
ted part of New Zealand, though living in a cli- 
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mate similar to that of Botany Bay, liave made 
a much greater progress in the useful arts. Thdr 
canoes are large and well constructed ; their fish- 
ery is conducted with skill ; and they have ac- 
qmred the art of preserving its produce against 
a season of scarcity. Hence we find in all these 
nations an increase of numbers, which not only 
produces an additional energy and ferocity, but 
is accompanied by other circumstances, inducing 
a complete change in their moral aspect. 

There is a principle deeply implanted in the 
nature of man, and which, in his rude state^ 
operates with peculiar energy. This is the ten- 
dency to attach himself strongly to the family, 
tribe, or little community, of which circum- 
stances have led him to form a part. So strong- 
ly does this tendency operate on the niind of 
the savage, that the connection thus formed be- 
comes the most prominent part of the idea 
which is formed of him, both by himself, and 
by others. Has an injury been sustained by any 
of his tribe ? he bums for vengeance^ as if him- 
self had been the sufferer. Again, has he been 
injured by one of a different society I Without 
distinction, he flies to retaliate on the first of its 



,\ 
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members with whom he can meet^ every one 
of whom becomes identifi^^ in his eyes, with 
the individual who has wroi^ed him. ' And 
however stu[Hd and barbarous this propensity 
may appear in the eyes of a more civilized age^ 
it 4t)s^ers, at the time, a valuable purpose. It 
forms the first rude cement of political society. 
By its means, men, still rude and impatient of 
contrpul, are enabled to form themselves into a 
strict national union, without rdinquishing any 
portion of thar natural liberty. 

As numbers increase, and contests, in conse* 
quence, become more frequent and furious, the 
advantages of acting in a body, both for com- 
mitting, and for repelling injuries, are more 
and more felt. Similarity of local situation, of 
family descent, or of habits and mode of life, 
connects together a number of individuals for 
this purpose. The occurrence of common in- 
juries, common dangers, and common enter- 
prises, frequent in this turbulent state of society, 



' Some curious illustrations of this propensity, will be found 
in Millar's Essay on English Government. 
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draw doser and closer the ties of this nnioiu 
Small nations are formed. 

Of these the leadii^ characteristic is, Tie 
most intense and unbounded ferocity towards 
thfir enemies ; accompanied with a great degree 
of union and aftaebment between each other. 

The purest and mosrt: completely formed ex- 
amples of this state seem to be afforded by the 
Iroquois, or Five Nations of Canada, and by 
the Caribs and Brazilians in South America* 
The following estimate of its general character 
will therefore be made with a peculiar reference 
to them ; though without rejecting such illustra- 
tion of particular customs, as other tribes may 
afford. I shall then take a cursory view of si- 
milar tribes in other parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly of those which still partake somewhat 
of the character of the former stage. 

The division into nations being now com^ 
pletely formed, War ensues, and forms the gmnd 
feature in this 6tage of sodety. A late traveller 
mentions an Indian woman, who, on being de- 
livered of a son, presented it to him, saying, 
*' Here, Englishman, is a young warrior." ^ As 

I Long, Travels af aa Interpreter ia North Americai 57. 
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^mong us^ one man b a hu^bandman^ ahd an<J« 
ther a mechanic ; in the same degree, among the 
Indians, every man is a wartior- This part of 
his character, in their eyes, absorbs feveiy otheft 
The mothers, by relating to their children thfe 
great actions and sufferings of their ancestors, 
nourish in their breasts the passion of war, and 
of deadly hatred against the enemies of their 
tribe. Their supreme Deity, the Great Spirit, 
the Master of Life, is the God also of War. ' 

These wars are not prompted by any ambi- 
tion to extend their territory ; nor, before the 
arrival of the Europeans at least, was plunder 
their object. Revenge wrought to its highest 
pitch, relendess and unbounded, forms the great 
avowed motive, the never-failing source of end- 
less hostility. * The moment a man has fallen 
by a foreign hand, the whole tribe to which he 
belongs is in arms. His bones lie unburied, his 
blood cries aloud, and cannot be appeased but 
by the utter misery and destruction, not of the 



* Lafitau, Mceurs dies Sauvages, I. 205-6. 

* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouvelle France, V. 370-2. Pur- 
chas, iv. 1333. 
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murderer only, but of all connected with him 
by name or nation* ' And every one who is 
slain in their deadly combats, becomes another 
head to avenge a new ground of lengthened 
warfare. Hence the endless duration of their 
wars, which ceage not till one of the contending 
tribes is either exterminated, or can appease the 
conqueror by the most abject subnussion- * Car- 
ver, on penetrating into the interior of Canada, 
found a war going on which had raged for forty 
years without intermission. ^ Among some of 
the South American tribes, war is perpetual and 
incessant ; neither peace nor truce was ever 
heard of. "^ 

The fierceness and love of war which reign 
in this stage of society, necessarily suppose a 
high degree of courage. But this courage, with 



' Brickell's Hist, of North Carolina (Dublin, 1736) 331-2. 

Lafitau, II. 297: 

* The Iroquois forced a number of nations whom they had 
subdued, to put on petticoats in sign of subjection, (Charle- 
voix.) The Eriez, a once powerful people, have left no trace 
.of their existence, besides the great lake which bears their name, 
lb. II. 62. 

3 Travels into the interior of North America^ p. 63. 

* Lafitau, II. 292. 
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the glory which attends its exertion, b very 
different from that which is valued among us^ 
and which we have even found prevailing at 
an earlier period It has reference, not to the 
display of personal prowess, but solely to the 
quantity of the execution done, " The destruc- 
don of his country's enemies, combined with 
his own preservation, forms, to every infivi- 
dual, the only desirable object. Exposure to 
danger, which is elsewhere the standard of cou- 
rage, is here strictly prohibited ; to die in bat- 
tle is disgraceful and miserable. When under 
the necessity of engaging in the open field, they 
fight like lions ; but this is an extremity which 
they carefully shim. All their wars are carried 
on by surprise, stratagem, and ambuscade. * 
The source of these peculiar ideas may be easi^ 
ly traced. In a small community, surrounded 
by continual dangers from without, the public 
interest is brought home, in the most pres^ng 



'^mm 



* Long, 29. 

* Charlevoix, VL 34. 35. 134.. Pi|rchas, IV. 1335. Rogers' 
History of North America, (London, 1765) 229. 
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manner, to the breast of every individual ; and, 
independently of the strength of the assodating 
principle, hts own interest is connected with it 
in the closest manner. It is upon public con« 
cems, therefore, that his attention is exclusive- 
ly fixed. He fights to gratify, not his own 
pas^ons, but only those of his tribe. The me- 
rit of his actions is estimated solely by their ten-^ 
dency to secure its safety, or to satiate its re* 
venge. And as the whole number composing 
these tribes is exceedin^y small, the loss of 
every single warrior forms a sensible dinunu- 
tion of that nadonal strength, which was to be 
applied to these purposes. To risk his own life^ 
therefore, by an ostentatious display of valour, 
would be a sort of treason agsunst his country, 
would be preferring his own glory to its wel-* 
£u:e. 

Whai one nati(ni has determined to make war 
wirii another, they announce it by no public 
declaration, and studiously avoid every intima- 
tion of thdr design. As socm as they have 
entered an enemy's country, no fires are kind- 
led, all noise is prohibited, and provision having 
been previously made of the means of subsist- 
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ence, even their usual occupation of hunting ift 
discontinued The band moves throu^ die fo- 
rests in deep and watchful silence. The sagacity 
with which they trace out an enemy, is said to 
be almost incredible. The lightest print of hu- 
man footsteps, imperceptible to an European 
eye, is sufficient to inform them, not only of 
men having passed, but of their number, and the 
nation to which they belong. They can trace 
them, like greyhounds, even by the scent They 
steer their canoes over immense lakes, and even 
seas, without ever deviating from the direct line 
which leads to the point of desdnation*' Their 
grand aim is to surprise a camp, or fordfied vil-^ 
lage, of the enemy. And this they often accom- 
plish ; since, in spite of multiplied experience, 
none of these nations have adopted the obvious 
precaution of stationing sentries to guard the en- 
campment When, therefore, they have attain- 
ed their object, and have reached the hostile 
camp, at the approach of night, all the party lay 
themselves flat on the ground, at a small distance 
from it In this posture they continue the whole 

! Charlevoix, V. 352, 
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night without moving or speaking. A little be- 
fore sunrise, however, when the Indians are bur- 
ned in the deepest slumber, they begin to creep 
towards them, silently and slowly, that not the 
least sound may escape. Then, all being ripe for 
action, the chief gives the war-cry ; and the 
whole party spring up* The air resounds with 
hideous and inhuman yells, expressive of the 
preternatural fiiry with which they are agitated. 
After a general discharge of fire-arms, they in- 
stantly rush in upon them with the tomahawk; 
Nothing, it is said, which we can witness or con- 
ceive, can equal die horrors of an Indian camp 
taken by storm. Men, women, and children, are 
involved in promiscuous slaughter. One man 
grasps the head of him he has slain, and strips off 
the scalp, to bear as a trophy of his victory. An- 
other tears out the heart of his enemy, or drinks 
hishlood, as it flows warm from the £ital wound. 
A dose circle surrounds the devoted victims, 
who seek, in vain, to escape the horrors of In- 
dian vengeance.' 



! Carver, 310—12. Charlevoix, II, 12, 53. ; V. 353. 
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For the few who survive this scene of de» 
^truction^ a more terriUe £ite is reserved* To 
men^ animated by this unrelenting vengeance, 
deadi is not enou^ Tliis last act is socm over, 
and then the victim is insenoble, and seans to 
have escaped out of tibeir lumd& They wtdi to 
make him, before dying, endure something 
worse than death ; to keep him suffering under 
their eye; to procure, for their revenge, a length*- 
ened and high-vnx)ught gratificaticMQ. The first 
mode of prolcMi^ng this enjoyment, is by exer- 
cising indignities on the lifeless body : this is 
practised by the inhabitants of pait of Terra dd 
Fuego.' But the tiorik American tribes hare 
fisuned an elaborate system of torture, with the 
view of inflicting on their victim the utmost 
agony of which human nature is susceptible. In 
this cruelty, nothing is more remarkable than 
the horrible deliberation widi which it is exer- 
cised It is not in the heat of batde, or die first 
intoxication of victcMry* A Icmg course of cere- 
monies must be previously performed The 



! Voyages aux Indes, !• 56a. 
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warrior carries home his prisoners, and places 
them at the disposal of the supreme council of 
the nation^ By so doing, he becomes entitled 
to the warmest gratitude from them^ and stiii 
more from the female part of the society, whose 
most earnest peddon to those who set out on aa 
expedition, is to bring th^n home captives to 
torture. Hie villages, however, through which 
the prisoners pass, are not altogether excluded 
from this high gratification. They tare allowed 
to inflict as much bodily pain, as is compatible 
vrith the safety of life and limb. To maim a 
captive, would be doing a serious injury to the 
warrior, whose property he is supposed to be^ 
and whose highest pride is to present him to the 
council in a sound and entiie state.^ Afrer ha« 
ving done so, his connection with him ceases ; 
the sole disposal of Hm species of booty rests 
widi the national council Tlie female heads of 
families then prefer their claims ; which are, a 

husband, a &ther, or a brother, who has fallen 

« 

in battle, and whose blood is yet unappeased.^ 



■ Charlevoix, V. 359-60. Lafitau, ih 270. 
? Cbarkvoix, V. 360. 
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A distribution being made upon tins prindple^ 
the matron, to whom each captive is assigned^ 
becomes the absolute mistress of his destiny. 
She may, and generally does, ^ve him up to be 

tortured ; but if there be any blank to be filled 

» 

up in her &mily, and if this motive of prudaice 
prevail over her fiercer passions, she then takes 
off his chains, and sends him to be washed in 
the nearest river; after which, he becomes a 
member of'the fiunily, or tribe^ and is, in every 
respect, on a footing with the rest Even when 
her determination is more fatal, she does not 
proceed at once to the work of death. She al- 
k>ws him a short space of life ; and, during that 
period, practises a singular refinement of cruel- 
ty. By the influence of the most powerfid con- 
trasts, she studies to augment the horrors of his 
approaching destiny. She lavishes on him every 
means of enjoyment ; she treats him with studied 
kindness ; she calls him father, brother, or son, 
according to the name of the relation, whose 
death she is to revenge on him. In some tribes 
(the practice is still more general in South Ame- ^. 
rica) he receives a wife, who lives with him for 
this short space, and treats him with the utmost 
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tenderness. But the destined day at length ar- 
rives. Then, before abandoning him to the tor- 
ture, she invokes the shade of him whose blood 
has long been crying for vengeance : — ^ Ap- 
proach, and be appeased : here is your victim. 
His flesh shall be torn from the bones. He shall 
expire, by my hands, in the most frightful tor- 
tures. Complain no longer ; you shall now be 
satisfied." ' Then follows that dreadful scene, so 
often described, when every extreme of feroci- 
ty is exhausted on the unhappy sufferer ; while ^ 
he tranquilly raises his song of death, boasting 
his own great actions, insulting and defying his 
tormentors. Thus he continues, often for many . 
successive days, sin^ng amid tortures inexpres- 
sible. Not a sigh, not a groan, escapes him ; 
even his countenance remains unchanged. The 
highest ambition of his tormentors is to wrest 
from him some symptom of sensibiUty. His 
death is a poor revenge, unless they can also de- 
prive lum of his honour, which is all centered 
in the maintenance of the most profound insen- 



' Charlevoix, V. 364. 
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silnlity. They watch for these symptcmis with 
the most eager curiosity ; and, as soon as they 
af^pear in the slightest degree, (for on this subject 
their penetration is infinite,) shouts of inhuman 
triumph proclsdm thdr success.' 

The practice of studied torture seems almost 
peculiar to North America. Among most odier 
tribes in this stage of society, revenge is gradfied 
by a crime still more revolting to nature. Pri« 
soners are not tortured, but they are devoured ; 
and man, losing every thing of humanity but the 
form, feeds with delight on the slaughtered corse 
of his fdlow-man« I am (tisposed to suspect, 
that this enormity is general among all nations 
during a certain period of their antia^ It seems 
to be prior to the North American practice, 
prompted by the same unbounded ferocity, ope- 
rating in a ruder and less artificial form* From 
some expressions, which are still used by these 
tribes, there seems reason to think, that it may 
once have prevailed among them, and that their 
torture has only been a gradual refinement up- 



■ Charlevoix, V. 66. Long, 63— 70-1 
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on it. It IS practised diiough the greater part 
of South America ; it has evidently been unii- 
versai over the South Sea islands, since even in 
those whare it is most completdy eradicated^ ce- 
remonies are still practised, which clearly indir 
cate its former prevalence. The writers of an- 
tiquity lived among natbns whose civilization 
had long been sufficient to banish this pracdce^ 
and who maintained litde intercourse vnih those 
ruder tribes among whom it mi^t still have 
been found. We are in£brmed, however, that 
it was practised among the more savage Scythian 
tribes, and was not altogether obliterated even 
among the more polished Massagetes ; that it 
was ascril^ to the Scots, Iri^h, perhaps even to 
the Britons ; that it was practised by the early 
inhabitants of Greece. The tradition of its for- 
mer existence in Sicily, probably gave rise to the 
&ble concerning the savs^ feasts of the Cyclops. 
AU these concurring testimonies seem sufficient 
to i»:ove, that cannibalism, if not universal, was 
at least very widely diffused. 

This monstrous practice has been supposed to 
arise chiefly from that scantiness and precarious- 
ness of subsistence, which attends the imperfec- 
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tion of all the useful arts. But though it migjbt 
be improper altogether to exclude this cause, I 
see no ground to consider it as the leacUng one. 
The resource is evidently so limited in its very 
nature, that, without causing the absolute exter* 
mination of the species, it never can form any 
sensible addition to the means of subsistence. In 
fact, almost all the accounts which I have met 
with of its prevalence among any nation, are 
accompanied with the observation, that other 
food is in great abundance;' In those earlier 
stages, which are pressed by the most extreme 
and desperate want, it is either unknown, or held 
in abhorrence. The Greenlander, so dependant 
on the chan^ng elements, the wretched and 
starving Pesheray, the naked and savage inhabi- 
tant of New Holland, do not feed on human 
flesh. Nor does it ever appear to happen, that 
a mati, for this dreadful purpose, murders an- 
other belonging to his own society j and even 
when slain by quarrel or accident, the lifeless 
form remains inviolate, Hearne expressly ac- 



" Cooke's Second Voyage, I. 60. Third Voy. 1. 374. For' 
ster's Observations in a Voyage round the World, 325, &c. 
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quits of this brutality the Indians among whom 
he travelled j observing, that it takes place only 
in those desperate circumstances which would 
authorise it, even in an European society/ — 
The natives of Botany Bay, however savage in 
their general intercourse, never proceed to this 
extremity. In talking of a. stranger, whose qua- 
lifications, in other respects, they highly esteem- 
ed, they are said to have mentioned, \^th looks 
of horror, that he was a cannibal.* 

It is not, therefore, till the complete separation 
into nations, and its consequence, war, that thb 
practice begins to prevsdl. Even then we may 
suppose want of food to be the ruling motive, 
though the deadly hostility with which the mem« 
bers of different communities regard each other, 
may make them no longer shrink from this dire- 
ful mode of gratifying their hunger. It would 
appear, however, that they. consider it chiefly as 
an expression of the direst ferocity, as the means 
of inflicting on their victim the most abhorred 
of all possible fcites. To devour the flesh of their 
enemy, to drink his blood, appears to them the 



" See also Mackenzie, Hist, of Fur Trade, 129. 

I Collins, 285. 
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most v^ished-for consummation of thdr rooted 
vengeance.' 

Among some of the South American tribes^ 
this treatment of the captive is ingeniously con- 
verted into a species of mental torture^ by the 
accumulation of every horror that can arise £com 
the anticipation of his destiny. As soon as he 
is brought home, preparations b^n for the 
feast which is to celebrate his doonu The uten- 
sils that are to be employed in it are made new 
for the express purpose j the fatal club is shaped 
and painted; an inunense quantity of chica^ 
thdr favourite liquor, is prepared. All these 
processes are performed in his presence, and are 
studiously brought under his eye. He is well 
aware for what they are destined : but they 
apparently make no unpression on him ; he 
views them as things in which he has not 
the remotest concern. His honour consists in 
manifesting the most profound indifference to 
his approaching fate. At length the feast be- 
gins; he is admitted to it; he is the gay- 



' Nan urgente quidem fame, sed odiis acerbissimis invicemjia* 
grantibus se mutuo devoranL^^Fit ex mero naturali odio. Sta- 
dius apud De Bry, America, !• 1 id. 
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€8t of the company, the loudest in boasting lus 
own great actions, particularly those performed 
agdnst the nation by whose warriors he is sur- 
rounded. After a few days of feasting and in* 
toxication, the appointed day arrives. Then, 
early in the morning, he is placed on a scaffold, 
in the view of the whole multitude, and a person 
holds up before him, for several successive hours, 
the instrument by which he is to be slain. This 
person is not the executioner ; that ojBice is so- 
licited by their bravest warriors, and considered 
as one of the highest national hoilours. In due 
time, however, he too steps forth, attired in his 
most splendid war-dress, and his face barbarous- 
ly painted. Then, taking the club from him 
who holds it, he advances to the captive, say- 
ing, ^ Here am I, that have killed many of 
thy nation, and will kill thee."— To which he 
proudly answers j ** You do well : I have slain 
multitudes of your countrymen. I have devoured 
them* You do well ; but my death will be re- 
venged." The executioner then strikes the fatal 
blow } the victim falls ; and the multitudes flock 
with eagemess to share the inhuman repast' 

I Purchas, IV. W17, Lafitau, IL 295-P-303. De Bry. 1. 123—7. 
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Although revenge seems thus to have beea 
the original motive of this atrocity ; though this 
food seems rarely resorted to from the absolute 
want of any other ; yet it seems afterwards to be- 
come the object of a horrible preference ia point 
of taste. What foimdation there may be for diis 
preference, no one, I suppose, will feel any curi- 
osity to enquire. Probably it has been gready 
hdghtened from being associated with the idea 
of that prowess and victory, by which this hor- 
rible repast has been preceded. The tribes, how- 
ever, among whom it is practised, are often re- 
presented as boasting of its superiority to other 
food.' A chief of Nootka Sound had carefully 
denied his attachment to it, understanding that it 
would be offensive to his English visitors. But, 
happening to receive a wound in the leg, the 
view of the blood proved too strong a tempta- 
tion to him ; and, applying his mouth, he suck« 
ed it up, with exclamations of delight* Some 
French navigators having landed on New Gale- 



' Purchas, IV, 1230. 
Meares's Voyage to Nootka Sound, (8vo. 1791,) II. 49, 
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donia, were surprised to see the natives grasping 
their legs and thighs, and viewing their plump- 
ness and firmness with an eager admiration, for 
which they could not account ; till, receiving a 
description of their cannibal feasts, they learn- 
ed that these were the parts considered by them 
as most delicious. • ' 

A still more . singulai' modification is that 
which takes place ' among some nations, who, 
animated by a sentiment of filial piety, consider 
their own bodies as the most suitable place in 
which the remains of their parents can be depo- 
sited This idea is mentioned by Lafitau to prevail 
among several of the South American tribes. 
A nation of ancient India i^ said to have been 
so strongly impressed with this obligation, that 
upon being urged by Darius to exchange their 
practice for that of the Greeks, they expressed 
the utmost horror at the very mention of such a 
proposal^ The Massagetes too are represented, in 
case of great old age, as even hastening the death 



" Labillardiere, II. 225. 
* Herodotus, IV. 38. 
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of their parents ; after which they hold a so- 
lemn feast, and eat them up, with every mark 
of the profoundest respect ' 

We have already observed, that the glory rf 
the warrior does not at all consist in the display 
of personal prowess, or in exposure to danger ; 
but is regulated altogether by the amount of 
the execution done. The number of enenues 
whom he has slsdn, forms the sole boast of the 
savage chieftain. * His highest title of honour 
is that of Great Mankiller. ^ In those rude 
drawings on the barks of trees, by which they 
sometimes attempt to commemorate their ex- 
ploits, the scene does not represent the hour of 
contest or danger; it paints the state of the 
field qfier the battle, when some of their ene- 
mies are lying dead, others are wounded, and 
others remain prisoners in their hands. ^ In the 
same spirit, they compose those trophies, which 
serve at once as a proof and a memorial of thdr 
valour. The most obvious of these is formed by 
cutting oflf the head of the vanquished enemy ; 
these the Braalians pile up in a comer of their 

' Herodotus, I. 215. 

* Dc Bry, I. 1 16. Long, 20. Mela, IL T. 

5 Lcttres cdifiantes, VIII. let. 1. ^ Charlevoix, VI. 159. 
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huts, and watch them carefully as their choicest 
treasure. The ancient Scythians were accus- 
tomed to present them to their king or chief- 
tain, as forming at once the most acceptable pre- 
sent to him, and the clearest evidence of their 
own merit. ' The Gauls are said to have rode 
about with them, hanging by their horses' heads.* 
As their trophy, however, must have proved 
both cumbersome and perishable, the North 
Americans have, as is well known, abridged the 
process, by tearing oflf merely the scalps, which 
can be treasured up in the greatest numbers, 
and made to last for any length of time. The 
same custom, to a certain extent, prevailed 
among the Scythians. ^ A chief, in one of the 
South Sea Islands, wore a girdle composed of 
the teeth of the enemies whom he had slain in 
battle ; ^ another had a spitting box inlaid with 
them. A navigator having landed on an un- 
known island in the South Sea, and entered a 
cottage which had been left by its inhabitants, 
found, hanging by the fire, a string of human 
hands. In all these examples, besides the fero- 



« Herodotus, IV. 66. » Strabo, IV. 136. 

* Herodotus, IV. 6-t. ^ Hawkeswortb, I. 113. 
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city of the savage character, we see a decided re- 
ference to the effects resulting from their valour, 
rather than to that valour itself, or to the man- 
ner in vrhich it was displayed. 

There are tribes, among whom a degree of 
this merit is found essential to the maintenance 
of a man's station in society. The Braalians 
account it unlawful for any one to take a wife, 
till he has first killed and eaten an enemy. 
Among the ancient Scythians, in like manner, 
a splendid feast was annually prepared for all 
such as had killed their man j whence every 
one, who had not attained to that savage honour, 
was ignominiously excluded. " 

Next in glory to this exercise of fierceness, 
is the corresponding quality of fortitude under 
suffering. This is the true point of savage ho- 
nour ; a failure in which brands them with eter- 
nal infamy. Nor is it their own character 
alone which is at stake : they must beware, least 
by the slightest symptom of sensibility, they 
stain the honour of their tribe, and afford a tri- 
umph to its enemies. Hence an immoveable 

■ Purchas, IV. 1290, Herodotus, IV. 66. 
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txanquillity amid their agonies ; hence insults 
heaped cm the surrounding torturers; hence 
that lofty contempt of suffering and death, which 
it is their highest ambition to display. As a 
party of Indians were evacuating one of their 
forts, on the approach of the French and some 
natives in alliance with them, an old chief form- 
ed the resolution of remaining, that he might 
raise the character of his tribe in the eyes of 
these strangers, by shewing them how its mem- 
bers could stiffen ' 

' The cultivation of this quality must of course 
have a peculiar reference to that dreadful fate 
which awaits the captive taken in war. The 
whole of his preceding life is, as it were, a pre- 
paration for this awful close to which it is liable. 
As soon as his lips are able to articulate, he 
learns his death song. He enures himself early 
to every form of suffering, he steels his heart 
^^ainst every fear. * 

Having thus viewed the terrible and disastrous 
aspect which these societies, when considered 
externally, assume, it is now time to take a view 

* Golden. * Charlevoix, VI. 9, 10. 
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of their internal character. And here^ indeed, 
a wonderful contrast presents itsd£ According 
to the report of the best informed travella^ and 
of those who resided longest among these tribes, 
their character approaches to that exhibited by 
the happiest forms of primitive society. They 
are attached to each other by the strongest bonds 
of affection. Coarse and abusive language is 
never to be heard aniong them ; on the contra- 
ry, they treat each other with an attention, po* 
liteness, and respect, which is quite unknown 
among the lower orders in a civilized country. 
Their quarrels are rare, and of short duration ; 
travellers mention with admiration the profound 
peace which reigns in their villages. One, who 
resided for a year among a horde of Brazilian 
cannibals, declares, that during the whole of that 
time, he was witness only to two quarrels ; and 
even these were slight, and easily appeased. 
They relieve the wants of each other with a 
generosity which knows no bounds. In short, 
Charlevoix does not hesitate to declare, that no- 
thing would be wanting to the excellence of 
their character, if the same rule were observed 
by nations in their intercourse with each other^ 



i 
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that is observed between individuals of the same 
nation. ' 

The distinction which this circumstance forms 
between the present and the former stage, be- 
comes still more remarkable, when we consider 
that the sources of corruption have received a 
great augmentation. Their numbers are much 
more considerable ; and it is this circumstance 
chiefly which has produced their division into 
nations. Their assemblages, too, for the pur- 
ipose of v^rarfare, are more numerous and fre- 
quent ; while the pressure of continual danger 
renders it eligible to collect themselves into pret- 
ty condderable callages. Nor is there any co- 
ercive jprinciple estaUished to counteract these 
sources of disorder. The most perfect inde- 
pendehce is considered by every Indian as his 
birthright, which nothing can alienate, * They 
laugh contemptuously at the obedience which 
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» Charlevoix, V. 391. VI. 11, 12. Lafitau, h 105-6. 485. 
De Bry, America, I. 112. Purchas, IV. 1342. Davies's Hist, 
of Caribby Islands, 269* (They are associated, as it were, in 
one common interest ; they are of all people the most loving 
one to another, lb.) Bartram's Travels in North America, (2d 
edit.) 488. 
* Rogers, 233. Lettres edifiantes, IV. 356. 
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they see other nations pay to chiefe or Idngs ; 
while they are free, and accountable for thrar 
actions to nona ' They consider even the chil- 
dren as entided to. the full enjoyment of this 
natural liberty. They dread, least, by chastise- 
ment, they should break that spirit of fierce ii>- 
dependence, which may one day be the bu^ 
wark of nadonal safety. They never check or 
punish them, therefore, but leave them, frx>m 
their earliest years, entire masters of their own 
actions. ^ They have chiefs, indeed, chosen on 
account of that rude kind of merit which is va- 
lued in such a society ; and to whom they pay 
a cert^ measure of reject in peace, and de- 
ference in war. But unless on the field of bat- 
tle, these chiefs possess not the shadow of pow- 
er. There is no police, no form of justice, no 
means of punishing crimes, provided by the 
public In cases of robbery or murder, the in- 
jured person, or his friends, must seek redress as 
they best can ; the nation looks on wholly un- 
concerned. ^ It is easy to conceive the dread-^ 



« Long. 30. » Lafitau, I. 602-3. 

s De Bry, America. I. 110. Ferguson' on Civil Society. 
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fill consequences which would ensue from such 
a state of things, were it to exist in an Euro- 
pean society. 

What then is the circumstance which checks 
that propensity to quarrelling and private con- 
tests, to which an unbridled multitude is usually 
80 prone ? This seems to be no other than the 
violence of that hostility with which these 
tribes habitually regard each other. The fiercer 
their hatred, the more constant and deadly 
their wars, the more perfect is always this inter- 
nal union. Two causes seem to concur in pro- 
ducing this remarkable effect. 

1. The hostile passions, far from being soften- 
ed, have become still fiercer j but their direction 
is changed. All the powers of the soul are ab- 
sorbed in that unbounded hatred, which inflames 
them against the enemies of their tribe. The 
malignant principles being thus drained off, as 
it were, what remains behind is mild and harm- 
less. The violence of their passions in this di- 
rection, leaves, for their intercourse with each 
other, only that moderate degree of activity 
which is so favourable to simplicity and good- 
ness of character. £very thiag- tends to draw 
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closer the ties which attach the savage to the 
members of his own community. They are 
governed by the same interests^ and animated 
by the same passions. They are his companions 
in danger^ his aid in difficulty, the witnesses and 
the sharers of his glory. The augmentation, too, 
of their small numbers is so essential to national 
defence, that the life of every individual be- 
comes an important object to the rest of the so- 
ciety ; hence their horror for duelling. ' 

The change thus effected is, on the whole, 
fiivourable. The sum of ferocity, indeed, seems 
not in the least diminished ; nay, from the in- 
crease in the exciting causes, and from its ac- 
ting in a more concentrated form, the symp- 
toms become more striking and terrible. Still 
it is exercised at intervals only, and upon re- 
mote objects. It is not, as formerly, the dis- 
turber of every day, and of every hour. Re- 
serving itself for great occasions, it leaves the 
usual current of life mild and tranquil. By 
this change, therefore, as by a salutary process 
of nature, the malady which was preying on 

» Lafitau, II. 297. 
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the vitals of the social system, is thrown out 
upon the extremities. ' 

2. Though there be no internal coercion, yet, 
we had formerly occasion to observe, that near- 
ly the same effect may be produced by external 
fear ; and this is carried to the utmost possible 
height. The common danger, the incessant 
dread of an unrelenting and exterminating ene- 
my, warns them continually of the necessity of 
union among themselves. A fate, which nature 
shudders to think of, hangs continually over 



* This difference of character is strikingly illustrated by a 
very curious passage of Hearne, where we discern the two stages, 
as it were, in the very moment of transition. His companions 
(whose general character we have seen in the last Chapter) sud- 
denly conceived the design of surprising and^ murdering a party 
of Esquimaux ; upon which they instantly, and for a time, ex- 
hibited all tlie symptoms of the succeeding stage. *' It is, per- 
haps, worth remarking," says he, " that my crew, though an 
undisciplined rabble, and by no means enured to war, acted on 
this horrid occasion with the utmost uniformity of sentiment. 
There was not among them the least altercation, or separate opi- 
nion ; all were united in the general cause. Never was reci- 
procity of interest more generally regarded among a number of 
people, than it was on the present occasion by my crew ; for 
not one of them was a moment in want of any thing that ano- 
ther could spare ; and if ever the spirit of disinterested friend- 
ship expanded the heart of a northern Indian, it was here exhi- 
bited iQ the jnost extensive meaning of the word.'' 
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their head. A hostility so deadly, directed alike 
against a whole society, must bind them toge- 
ther by the strongest possible tie. 

There are still other circumstances in the po- 
litical constitution of these tribes, which tend to 
produce a character, not only different, but in 
many respects opposite, to that which prevails in 
the earlier forms of savage life. There the in- 
dividual was wholly swayed by private interests 
and passions ; which being continually jostled 
and thwarted by those of the other members of 
the society, kept his mind in a state of constant 
irritation. These passions, however, were all 
trifling ; nor was any one qualified to gain so 
high an ascendency, as to extinguish the rest. 
But here his attention is entirely occupied with 
interests of the most deep and serious impor- 
tance. The glory of his tribe, the prosperity 
of its members, the destruction of its enemies j 
these are the objects with which his whole soul 
is habitually engrossed. For conducting their 
great common operations, concert and delibera- 
tion are absolutely necessary j and for these pur- 
poses, regular assemblies rnust be held. As soon 
as the young Indian reaches the age of twelve, he 
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is admitted to the public councils of his nation ; 
he becomes a statesman and a warrior j and is 
expected to assume a dignity df deportment, 
suited to those high characters. * In particular, 
he must be exempted from the sway of trifling 
and ephemeral passions ; he must display an 
unvarying tranquillity, a superiority to all the 
ordinary feelings and occurrences of life. 

Besides the absence of quarrelling, there are 
other good qualities which the Indians display, 
to an extraordinary degree, in their domestic in- 
tercourse. Among these, one of thfe most re- 
markable is their politeness. Their manners 
form a complete contrast with the savageness of 
their aspect. Their whole conversation is regu- 
lated by the most studious attention to say no- 
thing which can displease those to whom it is 
addressed. Scolding, which among us forms so 
large a share of the conversation of the lower 
orders, to whom, indeed, it is not wholly confi- 
ned, is altogether foreign to their manners. Every 
thing is conducted with the strictest attention to 



\ Charlevoix, V. 210. 401. 
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decorum. ' Whoever ^pedb, is respectfully lis- 
tened to ; no interruption, no symptoms of im-* 
padence. It is a rule witli them, never to con- 
tradict what is said by another ; nay, whatever 
it may be, they even think it incumbent on them 
to express belief and approbation* This the 
missionaries often found to their cost. After ha- 
ving, at great length, explained to them the du- 
ties of Christianity, and recdved the most ample 
assurances of conviction, the Indian^ whom they 
were on the eve of numbering among then: 
converts, began, very composedly, to entertain 
them with the history of his own superstitions. 
The missionary, then, in attempting to prove 
the folly of these, was bitterly reproached with 
his want of courtesy ; and his conduct was con- 
trasted with that of the Indian, who had ex- 
pressed implicit belief in things that appeared to 
him the most strange and incredible. * 

Another quality, still more estimable, is their 
unbounded generosity with regard to the neces- 
saries of life. This is not a virtue which we 



' Adair, History of North America Indians, 4?9« 
^ Charlevoix^ I. 292-3. Lafitau, 1. 479- 
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should, at first sight, e*pect to meet with in such 
circumstances. Conddering the extreme difficul- 
ty and precariousness of subastence, we might 
suppose every individual to be sufficiently en- 
grossed by the supply of his own wants, and 
little inclined to attend to, or relieve those of 
others. Yet there is no virtue which is more 
widely diffused over savage life, or which appears 
more conspicuous in the stage we are now con- 
sideiing^ Independently of the mutual good 
will with which they are animated, these dispo- 
sitions are much promoted by the absence of 
weaMi, and of all desire of it. The low state of 
the arts leaves no temptation to accumulate, no 
means of consuming any large portion of the 
fruits of the earth in selfish gratification. Nor 
are there any <^stinctions of rank to obliterate the 
strong sense which they ent^tain of the natural 
equality of man* Hence, it is a maxim with 
them, that all things ought to be common among 
men ; and they act almost as if it really were sa 
No Indian, however threatened himself with ap- 
proaching want, if he meets another in circum- 
•stances still more necessitous, hesitates to share 
with him his last morsel. Cabins^ or moving 
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villages, which meet in the course of their pere^ 
grinationsy treat each other with the same bound- 
less liberality/ Even the traveller, who has given 
the most unfavourable view of the Indian cha-' 
racter, acknowledges, that, in this respect, they 
display virtues which do honour to human na- 
ture ; and that their acts of Hndness and gene^ 
rosity cannot be exceeded. * Nor are these acts 
confined within the limits of their own tribe ; 
they extend equally to their neighbours, and in- 
deed to every human being, with the single ex- 
ception of those with whom they are at war. I 
think it not improbable, that the complaints 
which are sometimes made by Europeans of In- 
dian ingratitude, may arise from the extreme 
sense which they entertain of this obligation. A 
late traveller mentions, that the Indians, in the 
neighbourhood of one of our forts, being in want 
of provisions, received a d^ly distribution of corn 
from the English. They came regularly, and re- 
ceived their quota, but without any expression 
of thankfulness, or seeming to consider them- 

' Lafitau, 11. 90. * Long, II9. 
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selves as lying under the slightest obligation. 
They conceived it as following of cburse, that 
if the English had food, and they wanted it, a 
supply should be ^ven them. An action which, 
with Europeans, implies such a stretch of bene- 
volence, was to them only the first ind simplest 
duty of humanity." 

Connected with this virtue, is that of hospi- 
tality, which is exercised in a manner equally li- 
beral and unbounded. This, too, is one which 
very generally prevails in rude and thinly inha- 
bited countries. By those who have been incli- 
ned to depreciate its merit, it has been represent- 
ed as entirely owing, on one hand, to the abun- 
dance of provision j and, on the other, to the 
uneasiness felt from the want of social intercourse. 
Now, I am disposed to think, that these allega- 
tions are, in almost every instance, carried too 
far ; and that, in this simple hospitality, there is 
always a large portion of disinterested benevo- 
lence. But, in the present instance, these unfa- 
vourable suppositions seem completely inappli- 



' Weld's Travels in North America, 
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pable ; since^ io tke first plac!e^ the means of sub* 
sistence^ far from being abundant^ are in the high* 
est degree preearious ; and, in the secoiid placed 
these are the men of all others who have luat 
relish for the pleasures of conversation. Accord- 
ingly, Europeans, who had no knowlec^ of 
their language, have met with the same friendly 
reception ; and, tfiough terrified at first with the 
uncouth gestures and behaviour of their hosts, 
have soon found them to be meant only a9 
symptoms of kindness and welcome. Whenever 
a stranger enters, the first thing they do is to set 
down food ; and k is a rule, that, till he has 
completely refreshed himself, no questions shall 
be put to him.* 

That external hostility to which they are expo- 
sedjtends also to draw closer the ties of friendship. 
It is commonly observed, that the Indian is the 
worst enemy, but the best friend, in the world. 
Friendship, with them^ is not a mere transient 
connection, formed by caprice, or the desire of 
amusement j but a bond which it would be infii- 



* Lafitau, II. 88. 90, 91. Bar tram, 489. 
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8I0US to violate ; * an indissoluble union of their 
iates. The grand duty which it imposes, is that of 
afifording mutual as^tance in those perilous cir« 
cumstances to which they are so often reduced 
This sentiment, to which they are entirdy devo- 
ted^ wears somewhat of a sacred character, like 
chat which love assumed in the ages of romance; 
They invoke each other, though distant, in the 
hour of danger. Even after death, they hope to 
meet again^ and to zid each other beyond the 
tomb. In some nadons of South America, friends 
are called tbc perfect allies ; all goods are com« 
mon between them : and their connection is con-* 
ceived to be so intimate, as to reader it unlawful 
to marry into each others family. The state, 
sensible of the public advantage derived from 
themy encourajge and foster these friendships. 
Friends are called the sinews of the Five Nar 
tions^' 

The conduct which we have now delineated 
is, among civilized nations, supposed to indicate^ 
not omly good dispositions, but a peculiar warmth 



* Lftfitau, I. fi03-6. Rogers, 194. Charlevoix, VI. 
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arid sensibility of character. If, howevef , these 
seiitiments exist at all in the breast of the India^n^ 
no symptopitf of them are allowed to appear; 
Even oil occasions, when feeling is ^h us con:- 
sidered as most manly and honourable, he siqp- 
presses it with care, and wraps himself up 'in 
^em insensibility. If told that his son has pex-^ 
formed si gallant action,, he coldly replies, " Very 
trdV If told, of his death, he' repKes, ^ No mat-^ 
ter.'' When his wife comes tb meet him, on his 
return from an expedition, in which, peiiiaps^ 
several of their children have fallen, he takes no 
* notice, never speaks, or looks at her, but. silent* 
}y stalks in and seats himself. Then, indeed, af^ 
ter sitting a few hours, be may perhaps- men« 
tion the news, but carelessly, as a matter of per- 
fect indifference.* In shorty his highest ambition 
is to preserve, on every occasion, a profound and 
unvarying tranquillity. Yet we cannot hence 
infer, that he is destitute of all sensibility, more 
than, from his constancy und^r suffering, we can 
itfer that be wants the sense of bodily pain* It 
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camDOtlcertainly be doubted, that he experiences 
the!: feeling of hunger; yet this .is; concealed as 
pair^UjTi as any pthen Even though ;he has re- 
ms^ned several days without food,: on coming to 
a /plape. where it may be had, he never asks for 
it,i}but if.hi? waQts be not anticipated, retiresj 
mltl^O^f icoqiplainiag ; he will, on no account^ 
ccMpies? Ije is hungry* To do so, would be uut 
Worthy of a man i- 1% ii^Quld be acdng like an old 
woman;' This outward apathy §eems, therefore, 
to foijii^pajt' of: that standard of dignity which 
thtey attach to the character of the warrior and 
the Jiero, who :mu8t be superior to the.com- 
moti wants and' fedings of nature. We may, 
doubtliess, add the ambition of displaying that 
fortitude,; which 13 valued by lthe;n so much 
above every :Otb#R jqUftUty ; and whiclji ought, 
th©y > cooc^i ve, to j iaclude ii^eqital as well as bo- 
dily' sufffiringp T^e iRomen, who are not subr 
ject€d;rtp ihmf «jtern.l^ws df j^decorum, display 
the utmost affection for their family ^^d chily 
4ren. It is by these sepdments, indeed, that they 
are urged to their most dreadful acts of ferocity, 
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which are all prompted by the desire of &tea^ 
ging those lost relations, whose memory they 
cherish with the fondest regret* Ev^i the men, 
when wanned with liquor, which is supposed to 
dispense with these strict rules of propriety, ^e 
full vent to their natural sensibility. A late tnit 
veHer mentions an Indian tribe, who, on loslfllg 
one of their companions, sent him an earnest p^ 
tition for a little rum, that they might he ^* 
lowed to weep for thdr depaited friendl?' 
Among their virtues, it would appear^ that W9 

- • • 

may also number purity in the 4titeFco^ii3se of th^ 
sexes.* This has been ol>s«i*d to take place ih 
a degree so remarkable, as has led several inge^ 
nious writers to suspect some deficiency of bodi* 
ly frame, peculiar to the inhabitants of the New 
World. It is needless to enWr into any pard- 
cular examination of an hypothesis, which is 
now, I believe, pretty geheratfy given up. TTie 
observation, in fact, is very far from applying 
universally to America, but was suggested by 
that part of it which contained nations in the 



' IMackenzie, Travels, 150. 
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fitujg^ tve «re ttow treating of, particularly by the 
North Ainierican tribes. 

A more plausible reason li^s been derived from 
those hardships «nd ptivadons incident to the 
savage Slat^ which, it is supposed, may be suf- 
fidei^t to extingul^ «very voluptuous propensi- 
ty • Yet. we shall soon see, that m nations, very 
littte ' better furnished with the conveniences of 
lile, dissduteness of nianners I'is^ to the utmost 
possible hei^t* T^his part, too, -df their conduct, 
seppe&ts Ao me to be lather inspired by thdr high 
sense d£^e dignity of human naft?ure, and by the 
disgrace which they attach to -every ki«d of effo* 
minat^ itixkilgence. And wi^ this sentiment is 
doubtless conibined the pride which they feel jn 
subduing ^ven thar sti'c^gest pfopmsities. Sucli 
an option seem^s o&nfirmed %^ the observation, 
that this virtue, cofitraiy to what obtains in every 
other sbciety, is most -conspicuous in the men, 
who are far from op^pressiog ^emselv«s by any 
esttraoixfihary degree off labour, but whose cha- 
ractcr is replete with dignity and pride ; and less 
in that of the other sex, who are subjected to toil 
the most severe and incessant. 

This haughty indiflference is md to be mant- 
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fested even in the formadon of the most l^id- 
mate connections. The first proposal of mar-*- 
riage for the young Indian^ is always madehy 
his mother, to whom this affair is understood pe* 
culiarly to belong. He himself expresses the 
utmost aversion to it ; nor is it till after long re- 
monstrances on the necessity of stren^ening 
the £unily and tribe by the addition, of new 
members, that a reluctant consent is at length 
extorted. When he is brought thus far, how- 
ever, he leaves entirely to her the choice of an 
object, which, he declares, is to him a matter of 
perfect indifference. 

Having made her choice, therefore, she applies 
to the parents of the intended bride, who is un- 
derstood, in like manner, to consait merely in 
compliance with their wishes. So singularly has 
it happened, as Charlevoix observes, that men, 
who pay no deference to their parents on any 
other occasion, should, on this, where, above all 
others, it would become them to determine for 
themselves, thus resign themselves impliddy to 
their direction.' 



? Lafiiau, I. 564. Charlevoix, V. 421. 
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The same disposition i^ still more strikingly 
displayed ia another custom, prevailing among 
many/ formerly it is said, among all these trib^ 
For a yeisur after the nuptials, Although the parties 
live together at bed andiboard, no cQnsuipimation 
is expected to take placet: The appearance of 
pregnaacy, during that period, would incur, if 
possible,' sdll greater : disgliace. than, with us, atr 
taches to the same event when occurring before 
marriage. ' By tibis behaviour, they wish to tesn 
tify, that the connocdon had be^ti formed firom^ 
motives merely of prudexice jand duty, ^uid r wm 
not prompted by any iifregtil&r inclinations^'. 
Among many South American njtfions, the; husyi. 
band and v^e, after the Spartan mannei'^ [h^ve 
separate habitations, and seei each othjetr p^ly'TSfit 
cretly, and by stealth.* [«,. /: .r\ 

In the case of feniale captives &Ilkig iiit^ l^ 
hands of these people, it is ob^^ryed^ tha^ ^ba|n 
ever cruelties they may beisjibjectpd |a, til^dbc 
honour remains always inviolate.^ :..;. 



. ( t 



« Lafitau, I. 575. Charlevoix, V. 422. 

* Lafitau, I. 575. 

^ Kochcfoucault's Travels in North America, 1. 179. 
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We may observe, however, that this quality 
coQusts rather in ostentatious indif&renoe^ than 
in any strict r^rd to the obligations c£ the ma« 
trimonial tie. Polygamy is permitted among 
many tribes ; divorce may take place, at le^at 
by mtitu^ consent ; and, in cases of occa^nal 
absence, no disgrace^fttaches to the formation of 
a temporary union. The husband of a French 
woman at Montreid having set out on a jour- 
ney of a few mondis, some Indian women re« 
monstrated with her on the unreasonableness of 
not providing hersetf in the meantime with aa«f 
odi^, who could be dismissed as soon as the &v^ 
mer husband returned home.' 

It has been generally supposed, that in every 
form of savage life, and in this more particular* 
ly, the female sex is reduced to the lowest der* 
gradation, and treated with the most inhuman 
severity. There appears to me, however, rea?- 
son to think, that this statement has been a good 
deal exaggerated. They are doomed, indeed^ 
to constant and severe labour j for besides do- 



* Hennepin, apud Bernard, Voyages au Nord. 
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mestic employments, the vrhole process of cnU 
tivatiiig the ground is entirely devolved on 
them. Widi the exception of hunting, which 
givies scope to a dairihg and adventurous spirit, 
the men will not apply themselves to atoy mode 
of procuring subsistence. Tlie warrior wquld 
(sonsider himself as dishonoured forever by touch- 
ing the spade or die hoe ; * and even the In-* 
dian women, on seeing some Englishmen la* 
bouiing the ground^ ^ccjaimed, *^ what a shame* 
fiii thing it' Was to - se6 mefi dmttg women's 
Work !" and offered rather to do it themselves. • 
Beyond this, I do not find that they meet with 
any pardculaa- ill treatm«ift. Provided they ^* 
fettn tihie task aausigned them, which they giene- 
nilyrdo with'Cheacfulness^ they are not liable to 
be beaten orlabused ; Lafitau sayS e]fcpf essly^ diat 
an * *^ Iro^ois husband dare riot quarrel nor 
beat his wife;" ^ Nay, while fei some respects 
they are despised and degraded, in otibers they 
enjoy a respect, and even a pre-emifience, to 



- « LafiUtt, II. 79. * Long, 137. 

5 Purchas^ IV. 1292. Lafitau, I. 585. Carver, 410. Bar- 
tram. This l&st writer rieciares, that he never saw aa Indian 
strike his wife, or even reprove her in anger. 
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which they are altogether strangers in more pw 
lished societies. They are the sole proprietefcs 
oC every thing in the house ; the men have only 
th^ arms and scalps, and whatevier the lattei; 
Idll in hunting, becomes the . property of* the 
wife. , They are even said not tp consider hei 
as bound to supply them ^th food, btrt if she 
sete down none, w^lk away without couxplain4 
ing to the ho^i^e. of a neighbour. - The xnaa 
irons, as.^eady nojUced, have the sole direction 
in matrimonial concerns ; they have the pbwer^ 
either ; to torture a captive, or to add him to 
th/evf family. Eyey. thing coanpctedi either 
with the support or multiplication of the tribe, 
is entrusted to tjiem. Nay more, they are the 
nominal heads of the jiation ; it is in their name, 
and professedly for their behoof, that . all pub*^ 
lie business 18 transacted. * Even though this 
should be merdLy aform, it certainly is riot one 
which would naturally occur to men by whom 
the . sex was held in utter contempt. We may 
observe, too, that this deference and respect is 






} Rochefoucault, Travels in North America, I, 175-80. 
* i^fitau, I. 72, 464. Charlevoix, V. 397' 
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pfectiliarly conspicuous among the Iroquois^ 
who, as being the freest and fiercest of all these 
tribes, seem to present the purest specimen of 
this form of society. 

A few distinctions itiiy, perhaps, sglve this 
apparent inconsistency* Those fierce spirits 
cannot be supposed liable to any deep impres- 
sions from youth or beauty, nor likely to regard 
the sex with that tender interest, which, in a 
civilized society, is naturally inspired by those 
who constitute its choicest ornament But as 
mothers of families, as managers of all domestic 
concerns, they are justly thought entitled to a 
high degree of i^pect. Their property in the 
household naturally arises in consequence of be* 
ing the laborious producers of most of the arti- 
cles of which it consists* The children, too^ 
among all rude nations, are considered as pecu- 
liarly belon^ng to the mother. Her connection 
with them is more obvious and sensible ; on her 
the whole charge of their rearing devolves ; and 
in case of divprce, which is permitted in most 
of these tribes, it is with her that they remain. 
She thus comes to be viewed as the head of tfas 
j^mily ; and as nations consist only of a certain 



/ 
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number of i^milies^ each of which forms a 
able fiortion of so soiall a community, they be« 
eome^ by a natural transition, heads of the iuh 
tion also. 

In point of intellectual endowments, tlus ^ge 
rises very considerably above the foregoingif Be^ 
sides liberty, which remains uEumpaired, inr^ 
creased numbers, and great public evefits, coifi-* 
bine in giving an impulse to the slumbenag 
mind. The objects which occupy the attention, 
are both of , greater magnitude, and less obvious 
to the senses. Instead of mere individual con- 
tests, great naxiooal affairs are to be transac- 
ted, which require foresi^t, deep thought, aa4 
extensive plans of c(Hiduct. The Indians dT 
North America, from the river St Laurence to 
the Gulf of Mexico, an extent of several thou- 
sand miles, were all united by a certain bond c^ 
political connection. Embassies went cohtinu?- 
ally from one to the other, on subjects, either of 
complaint, congratulation, or condolence ; and 
they are said to have been no strangers to the 
art of employing these, as the means of pro- 
curing informatioa respecting the condidoa of 
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an enemy. ^ Within, frequent councils, iR^udb 
are conducted with the utmost gravity and de* 
liberation* * They are distinguished by cdgi- 
nal good sense, not refibed, indeed, by any ar- 
tificial cultivation ; but, at the same time, fisee 
from the errors of mystidsm and vanity. Their 
intellect, directed always towards real and im« 
portant objects, is not liable, like that of the re- 
chise visionary, to run into an eccentric and 
preposterous direction. 

In the fi3rmer stage, the multiplicity of little 
objects, among which the attention was conti* 
nuaUy <£vided, occasioned a quick, gay, and 
lively disposition ; but here the objects being 
few, and of great magnitude, produce a deep* 
ly solemn and serioi^ character. Even to the 
gratification of their wildest passions, they pro- 
ceed with pe-fect coolness and sedateness. Qc*" 
cupied with great interests, and indifferent to 
the routine of daily occurrences, they have lit- 
tle relish for the pleasures of ccmversation ; but 
they are great speech-makers. ^ When any im- 



« Charlevoix, V. $99. * lb. 365. Adair, 428. 

^ Colden's Histoiy of the Five Nationsi I. 15. Rogers, 231. 



portant national concern is to be (fiscussed, all 
their oratorical powers are called fiMtfc . Their 
speeches on these occasions are Extolled by 
some travellers in the most extravagant terms; 
and compared to the most splendid specimens 
of Grecian and Roman eloquenca Doubtless 
there is here a con^derable degree of exaggera- 
tion« From more sober accounts, as wdl as 
firom such specimi^ns as I have met with, they 
appear to be distinguished by sound sense, a 
strict adherence to the subject, and a slow and 
deliberate tnun of ideas. They are full also of 
allusions to the objects of nature, particularly to 
animals, with whom their mode of life renders 
them familiar ; which are introduced, however, 
rather by way of illustration than ornament. ' 

There is more of a religious character in this 
than in the foregoing stage. Their serious dis- 
position, and habits of foresight, naturally turn 
their attention more towards invisible beings, 
and a future state of existence. Their ideas 



* Rogers, 231. The most ample specimen' which I have 
met with, is that given in the second volujne^pf Coldcn's His- 
tory of the Five Nations, . * ... . ' 
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fat the Deity are even, in some respects, more ra- 
tional than might be expected. This appears 
particularly in their belief of his unity, and in 
the absence of temples and sacrifices. He is 
represented, indeed, according to their ideas of 
excellence, as fierce, cruel, and delighting in war. 
The Bra:dlians have a Deity (Aignan) of so 
malignant a nature, that the missionaries usually 
give him the appellation of the Devil ; by 

« 

whom, whenever they happen to, offend him, 
they ima^ne themselves to be beaten without 
mercy* ' Nor are they strangers to some rude 
ideas of a future state, where happiness is re- 
served for those, who have attained to their 
standard of savage merit j who are formidable 
in war, and terrible to their enemies. * Venera- 
tion for ancestors, almost a branch of piety, is 
cherished with singular warmth. This, among 
the North Americans, is testified by a custom, 
the most singular which exists among any na- 
tion. It it called the feast of Souls. A certain 
interval afi:er death, the bones of their deceased 



» Purchas, IV. 1337. De Bry, II. 120. 
» Purchas, IV. 1336. 
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parents are dug up, and carried home^ i^vith te^ 
timonies of the most enthusiastic regret and a& 
£ection. A variety of ceremonies are then per- 
formed, expressive of sorrow, and tender vene- 
ration ; after which, these remains are again de- 
posited in the earths 

Before quitting this subject, I must not omit 
some domestic vices, which seem to be the off- 
spring of that profound indolence, to which they 
consign themselves during the intervals of vio- 
lent exertion. The whole drudgery, as former- 
ly observed, devolves upon the females j while 
the men lie sunk in torpid indolence, unless 
roused by the calls of hunting and war. When, 
however, the intervals between these employ- 
ments become long, a dreadful vacuity is felt ; 
existence becomes a burden, and they snatch 
eagerly at whatever may give an impulse to the 
animal spirits, and rouse those strong emotions 
in which they delight And to such a source 
of gratification, whenever it presents itself, they 
abandon themselves with an unlimited excess, 
which characterises all their passions. 

Among diese means of relieving the burden 
of existence, intoxication appears to be the most 
frequent and fatal. No words can describe the 

4 
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ravages (resembling those of the most dreadful 
pestilence) which have been made in North Ame- 
rica, by the introduction of spirituous liquors. 
The moment they procure them, every thing 
else is forgotten ; they abandon themselves to 
all the excess of the most boundless debauchery, 
never ceasing while a drop remains. They 
themselves are fully sensible of its noxious ef- 
fects, and bitterly reproach Europeans for intro^ 
ducing among them this fatal poison ; yet they 
never refrain from it when opportunity offers. 
These tribes, indeed, at the time of their first 
discovery, were unacquainted with intoxicating 
liquors, and owe their acquaintance with them 
solely to the intercourse of Europeans. Previ- 
ous to their arrival, however, the South Ameri- 
cans, possessing a more fruitful climate, had ac- 
quired skill enough to extract, from some herbs 
of spontaneous growth, a fermented liquor cal- 
led Cbkuy the making of which formed the 
chief employment of their women. They in- 
dulge in it, if possible, to still greater excess j 
but as its operation is less rapid and violent, the 
consequences are not so pernicious. 

To the same burdensome vacuity of mind. 
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we may probably ascribe that rage for gaming, 
which makes them often stake, without hesita- 
tion, all the little they possess. Hence, too, pro-* 
bably arises their love of finery, and the delight 
which they take in fantastically adorning their 
persons. No European coquette can be vainer, 
fonder of admiration, or can spend longer at her 
toilet, than do these rude warriors. Of all pre* 
sents, the most acceptable is a mirror, before 
which they stand, sometimes for whole hours, 
contemplating their uncouth figures with infi- 
nite complacency. ' Here also the two sexes 
seem to exchange characters. This love of or- 
nament is almost whcJly confined to the men ; 
the females, oppressed with labour, and attract- 
ing little regard by their external appearance, 
are not tempted to spend much time in embeU 
lishing it. From the low state of the arts, orna- 
mental dress cannot be much employed ; its 
place is supplied by painting, or marking, by In- 
cision, their naked bodies ; and the wife, though 
not allowed to adorn herself, is employed in 



' Volney's View of America^ (Lond. 1804,) 395. 
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performing these services for her lord and mas- 
ter/ 

The above sketch is drawn vnth a peculiar 
reference to the savage inhabitants of North 
and South America, now the only part of the 
world where great masses of such nations are 
assembled together. But there are a number 
of detached tribes in other parts of the world, 
which, while they agree in the same general 
character, exhibit besides some peculiarities so 
striking as to deserve attention. Of these the 
most remarkable seem to be the savages of New 
Zealand j those I mean who inhabit the south* 
em part of that island, for the northern has al- 
ready reached a higher state of improvement. 
This . people is found wandering along the sea- 
shore in parties of from fifty to a hundred 
and upwards* These form separate tribes, be- 
tween whom reigns the most direful enmity. 
When Captain Cooke, in his progress along the 
coast, landed at any one of these villages, their 
first petition always was, that he would exter- 
minate some other in its neighbourhood. * They 

■ Gumilla^ I. 296. Wafer's Account 0/ Darien, 
* Cooke's Third Voyage, I. 124, 
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lived in strongly fortified villages ; they enjoy- 
ed no security day nor ni^t, but were con- 
tinually on the watch for some concealed ene- 
my. But when one of these villages has suc- 
ceeded in surprismg another, they then give full 
vent to their fury. Nor are their victims, like 
those of the Americans, reserved for a te£ou$ 
and lingering fate ; but are devoured on the 
spot, and the festival celebrated by dances, ac- 
companied with tremendous yells, and with 
every symptom of savage exultation. 

So dreadful is the ferocity of their character ; 
and yet, says Anderson, ^ we find them lament- 
ing the loss of friends, with a violence of ex- 
pression, which argues the most tender remem- 
brance of them. For, both men and women, 
upon the death of those connected with them, 
whether in battle or otherwise, bewail them with 
the most doleful cries ; at the same time cutting 
their foreheads and cheeks with sheik and pieces 
of flint in large gashes, till the blood flows plen- 
tifully, arid mixes with their tears. They also 
carve pieces of their green stone, rudely shaped 
like human figures, and hang them on their necks, 
as memorials of those whom they held most 
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dear.** ' Two New Zealanders, who had been 
carried over to New Holland, are said, every 
evening, at the hour of sun-set, to have begun a 
song of lamentation over their wives and chil- 
dren, whom they had left behind ; and this last- 
ed generally for half an hour without intermis- 
sion. * A little boy of nine years old, whom 
Captain Gooke had carried off with him, conti- 
nued, for many days, expatiating with tender re- 
gret on the happiness of his country and peo- 
ple, from which he was about to be separated 
for ever. ^ A more ardent character, a keener 
susceptibility, both of violent and tender senti- 
ments, seem to distinguish this people from the 
Americans. The difference may probably be 
accounted for by the small numbers of these 
tribes, and their consequent proximity, which 
keeps their minds in a state of perpetual excite- 
ment On the other hand, their subsistence is 
more easily procured by fishing, in which they 
^re tolerably expert ; while for vegetable food 



« Cooke's Third Voyage, I. 124. 
» CoUins's New South Wales. 
? pooke's Third Voyage, I. 16^^ 
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they trust entirely to the spontaneous produce) 
of the earth. 

Their internal tranquillity does not seem quit^ 
so profound. Captain Cooke, durii:^ a fort- 
night's residence, saw a few quarrels, whipre the 
parties concerned behaved in a clamorous and 
disorderly m^ner ; ' but, in general, he saysj, 
they are mild and gende, and treat each other 
with the tenderest affection.* 

At his first visit they were honest, and, in 
point of female virtue, superior at least to the 
other inhabitants of the South Sea. A very few 
visits of the English, however, completely di- 
vested them of both these qualities.^ Their cha-? 
racter seems, in these respects, to have been of a 
less firm texture than that of the Americans. 

Somewhat to the north of New Zealand, lie 
the large islands of Tanna, MallicoUo, and New 
Caledonia. A less fruitful soil, and less variety 
of intercourse, have, among them, retained the 
usefiil arts in a less advanced state than in the 



' Third Voyage, I. l6l. 
* First Voyage, III. 450. 
5 Second Voyage, I. 130. 
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tropical islands, They have chiefs, who, how- 
ever, unless in war, are destitute of any real au- 
thority. They wesre found by the navigators, 
who visited them, to be good-humoured and 
friendly, without those peculiarly engaging man- 
ners by which the Society and Friendly islanders 
were distinguished. Their strict honesty, and the 
impregnable virtue of their females, presented a 
striking contrast to the behaviour of the other 
Inhabitants of those seas. Even during the short 
visits which Europeans have paid to them, there 
fippeared reason to believe, from the ample pro- 
vision of arms, and from other circumstances, 
that they carried on war with the utmost fero- 
city. They are supposed to be all cannibals. 
Any portraits of them which I have seen, are 
pxpressi ve of brutal fierceness, unaccompanied by 
that majesty and pride which are painted on the 
countenance of the New Zealand warrior." 

The ancient historians do not' present us with 
detailed accounts of any nation in this state of 
gpciety. The early Greeks and Romans, pro- 

' Cooke's Second Voyage. Labillardicre, 
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bably even the (Jermans, were considerably faiv 
ther advanced. In the comers, however, of the 
then known world, we obtain some partial 
glimpses of it. 

The nations who Inhabited the north-west 
division of Spain, are described as possessing all 
the characteristics of those we have now been 
considering ; the same uncouth aspect, the same 
estrangement fix>m all the habits of civilized life, 
the same fierce passion for war and liberty. Chil- 
dren slew thdr parents, and vnves their hus- 
bands, that they might not fall under the slavery 
of the Romans. And when the captives, ac- 
cording to the barbarous rules of ancient war- 
fare, were sent to execution, they were, by the 
astonished victors, heard to sing a hymn, even 
when fixed on the cross. These nations, ac- 
cordingly, however poor and thinly scattered, 
were the last that yielded to the JRoman arms. ' 

The description given by an ancient writer of 
certain Airican tribes, wears, at first sight, a very 
fabulous aspect These men, he says, even 

' Strabo, (Casaubone, 15S7i) 113-14, 
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while they saw their wives and cluldren slain 
before their eyes, looked on, as if it had been a 
matter of perfect indifference; and amid the 
greatest calamities and sufferings which befel 
themselves, they maintained the same imvary- 
ing tranquillity. This conduct is ascribed by 
him to stupidity, as that of the Spaniards had 
been to frenzy. In neither case, however, will 
there be any thing wonderful, if we suppose 
both nations to belong to the same clas$ with 
the Americans, and these to be only symptoms 
of that stern endurance of suffering, which, a- 
mong them, is the highest boast' 

It is with nations of this description, that the 
vast tract of country which went by the name 
of Scythia, appears to have been chiefly filled. 
The tribes, indeed, which immediately bordered 
on the civilized nations of Asia, had made great- 
er progress ; most of them went by the name 
of " Royal Scythians." A great proportion, 
however, was free, and, in the idea formed of 
them by ancient writers, this character seems to 
have predominated. It appears that scalping 
was practised by some tribes, and that others de- 
rived their name from the practice of anthro- 



«k 
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pophagy ; that their glory was all centered in 
the destruction of human kind ; and that Mars 
was the only Deity invoked through the wide 
extent of these savage regions. ' Their domes- 
tic character was very imperfecdy known ; yet 
a general impression seems to have prevailed of 
its being marked by moderation, probity, and 
imcorrupted good sense. * Coldness to the sex 
is enumerated among their most distinguishing 
characteristics ; an idea which must have been 
derived from the Free Scythians, since the cha- 
racteSr of some of the southern tribes is the very 
reverse. ^ 

If any reliance can be placed on thfe testi- 
mony of Dion, the Caledonians must have been 
marked by the same free and fierce character, 
so conspicuous in the other tribes which we 
have noticed. Nor is this improbable, since they 
appear to have been somewhat less numerous 
and civilized than the Britons, who, as will here- 
after appear, belong to the stage immediately 
succeeding. So little, however, is known of 



« Herodotus, IV. 59- Mela, II. 1, 
* Strabo, 210-11. Justin, II. 2, 
5 Ilippocrttcs dc Acre. 
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them, and that little is so obscured by fable and 
controversy, that we shall hardly be justified in 
forming any very positive conclusions. ' Near- 
ly the same observations may be extended to 
Ireland j though with regard to it, our informa- 
tion is even more scanty ; historians only no- 
ticing, in, if possible, still stronger terms, the 
deep barbarism in which it was plunged. * 

We have now viewed the present stage in its 
completely formed state, when private contestJj 
have entirely ceased, and external hostility is 
raised to its highest pitch. But this is seldom 
the case. There are, as usual, many nations 
in a state of transition from the one stage to the 
other J nay, there appears even to be a sort of 
intermediate stage, which, besides a mixture of 
the qualities belon^ng to the two that precede 
and follow it, possesses some peculiar to itself. 

The peninsula of California is considerably 
behind the rest of America in arts and popula- 
tion. The country is barren and wild j while 
the natives, wholly unacquainted with agricul- 
ture, obtain their whole subsistence by hunting. 



» Mela, III. G, Solinus, cap. xxv. * Strabo, 139* 
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or by collecting the fruits and seeds which na^ 
ture spontaneously offers. They go almost en- 
tirely naked j and " their dwellings,'* says thar 
historian, ^ are so scanty and mean, that an £u^ 
ropean tomb would here be reckoned a pa- 
lace." " Their more sequestered situation, de« 
priving them of the benefits of mutual inter* 
course, seems to be the chief circumstance which 
has retarded their progress; for those in the 
northern part of the peninsula, notwithstanding 
a less favourable climate, have been able to place 
themselves nearly on a level with the other 
Americans* * 

These tribes already carry on war j and their 
hostilities are frequent and destructive. Yet they 
do not wage it with the same deadly fierce^ 
ness, and unwearied perseverance ; their revenge 
is not so rooted. Nor do they by any means 
display the same determined and unbending 
courage. Their resentment is kindled at the 
slightest injury ; but it is quickly appeased, at 
least where there is any appearance of an effec- 



■ Vinega's History of California, (London, 1759,) I. 77« 
^ lb. II. 92. 
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tual redstance on the part of the enemy. Yet 
they do not war, like the other Americans, by 
surprise and stratagem j on the contrary, be- 
fi3re entering upon an expedition, they publicly 
announce their design. They advance to battle 
with loud shouts and cries, which are as neces- 
sary to support their own wavering courage, as 
to sink that of the enemy. But the least check 
breaks their spirit ; and they then become as 
humble and submissive, as before they appeared 
fierce and domineering; ' 

Their domestic intercourse is said, like thai 
of the other Americans, to be in general quiet 
and peaceable. They have frequent wrestling 
matcheSj however, in which an adulterous in- 
tercourse forms the shameful reward of the 
victor J circumstances which remind us strong- 
ly of the Northern Indians. In the more im- 
proved tribes to the north, these irregular prac- 
tices have fallen into disuse. * 

It is remarkable, that these tribes do not act 
with the same entire independence as the other 



* VJnega's History of California, I. 67* 

* lb. I. 6S. 
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free.nadpns of America. There is no natiotiai 
council for the discussion of their common con- 
cerns. Their want of foresight and intelligence, 
renders them as ,yet incapable of such an insti- 
tution. In their wars, their hunting parties, and 
in the collection of the spontaneous harvest 
which nature presents, they are under the neces- 
aty of submitting to the implicit direction of a 
chief, selected in consideration, of his skill in 
these different pursuits. Here, however, his au- 
thority ends ; as soon as the enterprize for which 
he was elected is over, this spontaneous obedi- 
ence ceases, and he returns into the body of the 
people. ' 

In point of intelligence, these people seem to 
be more deficient than either of the stages to 
which they are allied. They have, to animate 
them, neither the bustling activity of the one, 
nor the great and important interests which oc- 
cupy the attention of the other. They are said, 
however, to have that liveliness and turn for 
mimicry which distinguishes the New HoUand- 

' Vinega's History X)f California, I. 69- 
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er^, and even to amu$e themselves somedme$ 
ydtfi the representatioo of a species of comedy;' 

A considerable degree of. licendousness pre-i- 
vails. The former «tate, we had occasioa to ob^ 
servie, was by no means free from it. Now her? 
the rtiraibers have increased, without the aicqui* 
sition rf that dignity which, in the more perfect 
fornls^ raises the warrior above iny* d^^rading 
indulgences. iThe difFerwice which is^ x^erved 
betweefni the seuth^iv t^bes, and those,^ fflbi^ ad- 
vanced, lying to th^ north, folly jexemjdifies the 
progress which haa been^^niade id this parti* 
cular. 

The Indians, who. inhabit th6 banks c^ the 
Oroonoko^ have their number depress by in- 
conveniences peculiar to their sitaaticb. This 
river overflows its banks so frequent^ as to Teii^ 
der th^nS, to a people destitute of contrivance^' 
absfolutely uninhabitable ; and the only houses: 
which they possess, are built on the top of wide 
spreading trees, by which its banks are over- 






' Vineg^s History of ^California, L 68. 33. Lettreg edifi- 
antes, VIII, 7p^ 
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•bidowed. Thus checked in their progrees Co 
a more, civilized condition, they eidiibit in their 
manners, a large portion of roughness and li« 
- centiousness* It seems to be fix)m them in a 
great measuite, that writers have formed their 
idea of the inhuman treatment of wc»na:^as be- 
ing gei^eral among tbe Americans* It appears, 
however, to be panly coimected^vddi intOKica- 
tion, and partiy a remnant of former hiabitSi 
Here too it h to be observed, that the tribes 
which are most numerouS| fierce^ ai^d warlike^ 
as the Caribs and rOthomacas, (both cann3»l 
tribes, which the others are not,) are also nxost 
noted £ot dOm^qtic tituiquillicy, for purity of 
morals, and orderly habits. - 

The Hottentots^ those at least in the imme^ 
diate neighbourhood of the Cgtpe, have been, ob- 
served by us only when reduced to a stite of 
subjection. This circumstance seems to havei 
encreased that stupidity, that sluggishness, both 
of mind and body, which is characteristic of this 
form of savage life. The degrading servitude 
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* Gumijla Histoire de rOronoque, (Fr. Transl. Avignon, 

1757.) 
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ta iTi^c^ tlie^ haVebe^ tmbjetited^ itt calcola- 
ted . tei. iiaspire theral vn&i aayJ tsats^ ififlrofegular 
indudiiy^ 'leaves tfictoiittle>else tor^iist fbr^^^be^ 
sidds. the mere ahhiudfgratificaliom -c^ alee]^ and 
foodi Widi regard I to t!be. fi?ee 'Hbttentdts^ tm 
hare IitdeLsatis&ctory/deiaiL* The mggto^s^ts^ of 
die Europeans see^itaUkvetunied ^^fist th^ 
all the fetotikf of those cribes^'whb^ from this vi-* 
cinity, have ako been ied >uito predatory haUts^ 
wMGh[:w€»ild' otb^iivifleihave been /fbrqign to 
th)^ diabcter. Vi 
. The sirnddtm- of:::liie Kaf^^ 
lax. Lakesrflbomidingiti fish, which they csiuh 
arid dry widi considerable sBll, enable them to 
subsist iin . no; contemptible numbersl^ .The ekv' 
trecne severity of the dimate^ hoiveveC) craifines 
them,' dunng half vBie ^ear, 'to: scditenfaneous 
caves; in>iuch, while die v^ 
raging^ -above, a whole villaj^ remains pent up 
within die narrowest^limits. During this long 
period, whatever inclination they may feel for 
fighdng and contrasts, can be ^:atified only with«» 
in themselves. Tlieir manners are accordingly 

' Barrow, Vaillant, Sparroann, &c« 
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represented as extremdy vou^ ; if diey do not 
fight, scoldii^ at least ib a favourite amusement ; 
and, at thdr marriages, a certain counterfeit liio^ 
lence is employed The hride is surrounded by 
a band of matrons, through whcnn the lover 
must fight his way to har, which he does not 
always effect unhurt. An indolent m^ of life 
seems also to have greatly, encreased the propen^ 
^ty to every kind of coarse voluptuousness. 
When, however, they issue fix)m thdb: subterra* 
neous abodes, war ensues, and is carried on with 
the same treacherous fiercen^ usuial among the 
Amaican tribes. They watch the moment 
when a hostile village is emer^g fioin its 
winter habitadon, and dispatch their enemies as 
they successively make their appearance. When 
any prisoners are taken, ihey torture and tear 
them to pieces with the wildest ferocity. They 
seem thus to combine in some degree the bad 
qualities peculiar to both forms of savage life, 
and present a character almost completely unar 
miable.' — ^The inhabitants pf the Aleuti^ isles. 



' Grieve's History of Kamt^cfaatka. Russia, or Historica^ 
Af count. Hist, pen, des Voyag^es, &9. 
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and others bordering on Kamtschatka, are near-^ 
ly in the same circumstances; nor is their cha«* 
ractei* materially different, though their smaller 
numbers seem to have rendered it somewhat 
milden * 



' Russia^ oir Historical Account| &c« Levesque Histoire d^ 
Russie. See Note (5) at the end. 
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SMALL DESPOTISMS. 



Writers on this subject have not fouled to 
observe that man^ even at this early period^ is 
sometimes found subjected to a degree of des- 
potism, of which the severity can hardly be 
paralleled in more civilized ages. One instance, 
indeed, that of the Natches, was here so stri- 
king, as inevitably to force itself upon the atten- 
tionc It has generally been regarded, however, 
as a mere accidental occurrence, and as form- 
ing a singular exception to that freedom, which 
forms the general characteristic of savage life. 
But extensive discoveries, made since the time 
of these writers, have brought to light a num-^ 
ber of new societies, in which the soverdga 
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meets i^ndi the same unlimited submissioiLr Oq 
an attentive examination, too, of the accounts 
handed down from antiquity, we shall discover 
evident traces of the existence of these early so* 
verdigndes. Upon the whole, it appears to me 
evident, that this is a regular and constant stage 
through which man is destined to pass; and 
there is none, perhaps, which is more essendal 
to the dvilizadon of the species. 

This fqrm of government was, in North Ame** 
Ilea, by no mean$ confined to the Natehes. It 
prev^ed equally among the different nadons 
of Florida and Virginia ;' nay, it extended, in a 
greater or less degree, over the whole east coast of 
North America, from the Gulph of Mexico, ta 
the river St Lawrence, without excepting even 
the bleak shores of Nova Scotia. The vidni^ 
ty of the sea, by yielding sub^stence with ease 



^ta^kmm^mkm^^i^mm^mmmilta^^^^^mmm^^^mamm^m^i^t^^^ 



' Charlevoix, VI. 209* De Biy, America, IL 29- 33. Pai^ 
chas, V. SdS. Brickell's HisU of North Carolina, 2979 &c. 
Stith's Hist, of Virginia, (Lond. 1746,) 54. Neat^s Hist, of 
New England, (Lond. 1747i) L 42. A chief of this latter coun- 
try is said to have expressed the Qtmost contempt for the Eng- 
lish governor, on learning that his authority was subjected to 
any limitationff^ Ib^ I. 47^ ChafleToiX| V. 392. 
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ind abundance, thus at once increasing num- 
bers and dimkushing the necessity of labour, 
accelerates the arrival of this state of things. In 
Ndotka Sound, on the north-west coast, we 
find isevdral numerous tribes living in a state of 
coiAplete subjection. Most of the fertile and 
beaudful iskmds ojf the soiitibi sea ; the Society, 
the Mstf quesas, the Sandwich, the Friendly^ and 
the Pelew Islands, exist under this form of gc> 
vemment. To them may be added the most 
fiiiitful and populous part of New Zealand 
All these hitiohs teeni to possess, over the free 
tribes which we have just been considfering, that 
moderate degree of superiority in numbere and 
arts, which indicates them to belong to the stage 
immediately succeeding. 

In ancient history, too, we discover not gllmp- 
ses merely, but distinct traces of this form of so- 
ciety. The most populous and civilized of the 
Scythian tribes, particularly the Massagetes ; the 
Scandinaviatis, the Britbns, evidently exhibit all 
its leading characteristics* 

These (Characteristics, though hot quitfe so sim- 
ple and uoiform as in the preceding slagefs, are 
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^ill very strongly marked. The following may 
be mentioned as the most remarkable. 

The most profound and religious veneration 
for their chiefs ; a milder and more pacific cba^ 
racter ; manners peculiarly gay^ gentle^ and 
courteous ; an increased measure of industry ; 
licentiousness in the intercourse of the sexes; 
cheating ahd thieving propettsities^ 

Before proceedings ihowever, to iliusirate these 
characteristics, it may be interesting to enquire 
Intb die xtttoner in which this wonderful transi- 
tion is effected, betweeA two stages of a nature 
so bpjposite. The present, indeed, is spmewhat 
su^ferior to dhe forrtier, both in numbers, and in 
libuhdance of the necessaries and coniforts of 
life. But still the superiority h in general so 
small,, as to bring the two almost into immedi-* 
iate cotitact The Natches, and the Indians of 
Florida and "Virginia, lived in a more fertile cli»- 
tnate, and nearer to the sea coast thaii the In- 
dians of Canada ; but their progress in the arts 
was not materially different. A people, called 
KnistiiialiXj who inhabit to the north of the 
lakes, though in a severer climate, yet merely 
through the greater convenience of fishing, have 
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' advanced into thb state. * The same cause has 
led to it among the nadons of Nootka, though 
wholly unacquainted with agriculture, and draw- 
ing nothing from the earth, but die productions 
which k spontaneously offers. 

A^e have akeady noticed that war, at this ear- 
ly period, is rarely carried on with a view to 

conquest Beddes, the willing < and chearfijl 
obedience which the due& recave, seenis to 
exclude the idea of their authority having been 
obtained by violence. How then have men so 
proud, and so jealous of tiieir independence, re- 
dgned themselves to a state of such abject sub- 
jection ? What can have induced them to make 
a voluntary surrender of that liberty, which be- 
fore seemed dearer than life itself ? By yi^hat 
process has nature been able so rapidly to con- 
vert this wild and lawless democracy, into the 
extreme of religious and military despotism ? 
\^ The problem is not easily solved ; for though 
we have accounts of the present condition of a 
variety of savage nations, yet we have nothing 
which can be called a history, nothing which 

* Mackenzie's Hist, of Fur Trade« 
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cshibits th6m in a state of progress. Hie con^ 
^ued intercourse of Europeans with these rude 
tribes, xnaj in dme, perhaps, supply the defici- 
ency. Meantime, by taking a general view of 
their actual constitution, of the manner in wluch 
the chiefs maintain thdu: authority, and the 
grounds on which the people yield their obedl* 
ence^ we may form not improbable conjectures 
rest)te4ng the ^eps by which that authority was 
attdned. What I shall offer at present, how^p 
ever, on this subject, is to be conddered rather 
as hints or contributions, wluch may be of use 
to future enquirers, than as any attempt at a re- 
gular delineation of the process. 

The foundations on which the power of these 
rude clueftains is established seem to be three-— 
Admiration attracted by periBonal qualities ; be- 
nefits conferred on the society ; religious vene- 
ration. 

t. The distinctions valued among a rude so- 
ciety are, in general, confined to bodily strength 
and prowess in wan There is no tribe among 
whom such merit does not command a c^rtdn 
degree of esteem, and entitie its possessor to be 
their leader^ when they assemble for the pur- 
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poses ^ther of defence or attacL A9 numbers 
iiKsrease, the consequent emulation 'wHl raise 
some individuals to a higher degree of excel- 
lence in these qualities ; while admiration and 
feva^nce, which, like other passions, are felt 
most strongly in a crowd, will be tnore power- 
fully excited. And amid the vacuity of their 
minds, and the absence %Si other objects to at-« 
tract the attention, any impressions of this kind 
are deeper and more lasting, thaiithey would be 
in a cultivated society. Charlevoix observes, 
even of the fierce and independent North Ame- 
jican tribes, that a man, yrho should have acqui- 
red their esteem in a very high degree, might 
easily persuade them almost to any thing ; though 
it is extremely difficult to raise their good opi- 
nion to such a pitch. 

Fortitude under suffering, the quality which 
is valued above all others, may naturally be sup- 
posed to enter into the calculation of that merit, 
which is supposed to entitle mm to stations of 
dignity. In many tribes, accordiiigly, the man 
who aims at the rank of chief, must make good 
his pretensions by suffering a variety of trials, 
the most dreadful to which human nature can 
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be subjected. Scarcely does the savage enemy^ 
when his fury is at its height, inflict on his 
victim more exquisite torture, than is volunta* 
rily submitted to by the candidate for public 
honours: He is covered with blows and bruises } 
thousands of poisonous insects are thrown up^ 
on his liaked body j he is placed in a basket 
over a slow fire, and roasted for several hours. 
J)uring all th^se operations, if either by looks or 
^gesturejft he discover the slightest sense of pain, 
all his hopes are at an ei^ ; he descends with ig- 
nominy to the statipn froqa wluch he had aspu^ed 
to rise.^ / ^ ; :• :. . ' . . 

This admiration seems most powerftifHy exci* 
ted by enotic merit ; at least whenrit^ is of 4hat 
sensibly n^Rure which th^ ^u-e able^liy tb' kp« 
pfetiatBr Most of the Ci^iiftn states Wetie found* 
ed by adventurers from Egypt^^who could dazzle 
the nuk^oatives by the diqpby of arts beibre un* 
Jlcnown to themii Thus Orpheus appears, by the 
channs of his mu^c, doubtless abundantly rude, 
but new to their ears, to have been able to civi- 



; Qvmilla/cb. 35. 
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lize and estabMi hb authcHity oyer a tangfi 
tr3)63 hence the degant &ble which represents 
the walls of Thebes as rising to the sound of Ids 
harpu Hie Jesuit missbnanes ref»reb^t theodr 
sdves to have experieilced something sbaokUa^^ 
while singing their hymns in the> c^piea air; 
when the wild nadves fiocjced roimd them, with 
symptoms of e2^;et admiration, whidi reminded 
then! of the &bul6iia ages of imdqiuty/ Heoce^ 
when the Europeans first landed in America^ 
theit vessels, thar drm% the new and tirlknoWB 
powers which they displayed, render themobp 
jects of a reverence bordering on idolatry to the 
savi^ native^ '■•".-'. i' 

2. Thd next means by which fa man may !ac« 
quire influence, is, when hek^ble tor perform 
some sigas^ services to. the society tb' which he 
belongs. A regard to their own interest wUl then 
of itself induce them to court his &voigar, and pay 
a certain deference to his wilL But, besides this 
selfish consideration, the sentiments of gratitude 
and attachment, of which the savage breast is 



' Charlevoix, Hist, de Paraguay, 1. 351. 
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extremely susceptible, will be engendered by 
such sendees. Thdx continuance will render 
these sentiments habitual ; and when a strong imt- 
pression has once beea made upon such ndnds, 
it remains long undiminidiied even after the cause 
which ori^nally juxKhic^d it is withdrawn. 

Feasts and presents are the most obvious mode 
of courdng popular £ivour ; and they aire ac^ 
cordingly expected £rom a chie£ In some parts 
of Ameria^ he. is said to possess influence, ottly 
^ so long as he can keep the pot boiling." ' An 
Otahdtari chief, being aske4 by the missionaries, 
why he distributed among the people all the 
presents he received, replied, that this waafuUy 
esqpected of him ; and that if he did otherwise, 
he would soon cease to be^slxhief.^ Stronger 
passions, however, are gratified by him who is 
fwemost in Jikttle, who destroys thdr enemies; 
and brings them homd captives to torture and 
devoui;* The admiration of prowess, which is 
theQ mixed with gratitude, produces a sentiment 



' Lettres edifiantes. 
* Missionary Voyage. 
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of peculiar ardour.— More fantastical senrica 
have sometimes a superstitious value attached to 
them. A missionary, observing an Indian chief 
to have a very pale and reduced appearance, and 
enquiring the cause, was asked by the latter, how 
this could be wondered at, amid die sickness of 
so many of his peopla The missionary, on re- 
questing an explaqatioD, ^en leaxtifed, that it was 
incumbent on the chief, for eveiy member of hia 
tnht who was indisposed, to lose daily a certain 
pdrdon pi blood ; and that it was the faithful 
performance of this duty which bad ieduced him 
so low.'^^-*The king of Loango was understood 
to have the powfer ibf bringh^ down rain 9% 
pleasure ; and his subjects gratefully received it 
from him ; though, in periods of long drought, 
they were sometimes zpt to murmur at his con^ 
tinning to levy contributions, while he withheld 
the means of discharging them/ 

Here, too, the adventurer from afbreiga eoun* 
try posseses great advantages, at least if that coun^ 
try be more civilized than the one into which he 



' Gumilla, I. 360, 

* Proyart, Hist de Loango, &c. 120. 
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removes. He then has an opportunity of endear^ 
ing himself, by communicating a knowledge of 
useful arts, of inventions for the convenience and 
comfort of life. This was an advantage possess- 
ed by the Egyptian colonists on their removal 
into Greece. It might have been enjoyed also 
by Europeans in their intercourse with Ame- 
rica, had they not been generally disposed to 
prefer the authority of arms and violence to the 
milder one of address and persuasion. 

We may observe, that both these modes of 
acquiring consideration are requisite chiefly at 
first, while the power of the chiefs is forming, 
and as yet imperfecdy established. The impres- 
sion, once made, is not easily effaced, but remains 
without any repetition of the means by which it 
was originally produced. When the chief is 
once firmly seated in absolute power, the display 
of martial prowess is no longer requisite in or- 
der to insure respect. Neither is he any longer 
under the necessity of making presents to his 
subjects ; but, on the contrary, receives them in 
abundance.' 

' Charlevoix, Nouv: Fr. V. 392. Missionary Voyage, 172. 
Tunibull's Voyage, II. 164-. 
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3. The third mode of acquiring influence over 
a rude people, is, by becoming the object of re- 
ligious veneration. Such a people are almost al- 
ways superstitious ; and where men are dispo- 
sed to be dupes, impostors will seldom be long 
wanting. Accordingly, we had occadon, even at 
a very early period, to observe the skill and in- 
fluence of jugglers. In a subsequent stage, they 
share the public esteem with the warriors ; and 
though, among the fiercer of those tribes, they 
hgld only a subordinate character, yet in such as 
are milder and more superstitious, superior skill 
.may enable them to acquire the ascendency. 
Monotheism, as before observed, prevails gene- 
rally in the preceding stage ; if, therefore, the 
priest can make himself be believed the represen- 
tative of the Supreme Power, he may appropri- 
ate to himself the honours and obedience of 
which it is the object. This supreme nature is 
seldom conceived as altogether spiritual, but is 
imagined to exist in some of those great objects 
of nature which act most powerfiiUy on the sen- 
ses. In the tropical regions, the sun is by far the 
most active and powerful agent in liature ; and 
the worship of that luminary is far diffiised 
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through the cfimates subjected to his influence. 
In America, is has become the foundation of a 
widely extended system of despotism and super- 
stition. Besides Peru, whose extenave empire 
was ruled by " children of the sun,** the sove- 
reign of the Natches, and of other states formed 
upon the same model, had established an autho- 
riity, the most absolute and uncontrouled per- 
haps that ever existed on the face of the earth* 

This claim will be most readily acknowledged, 
when it is combined with the two others ; wfeen 
the person who advances it possesses qualities or 
powers which command admiration ; and when 
these are employed in improving the condition 
of those over whom he aspires to reign. The 
founders of the Peruvian empire, which appears 
to have been a mere extension of this primitive 
sovereignty, are said to have instructed their sub- 
jects in agriculture, and to have exerted their in- 
fluence in the most beneficent manner. The 
deified monarchs of early Greece are each cele- 
brated as the inventor of some useful art. The 
Scythians even have a tradition, which repre- 
sents their first king as being elected in conse- 
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quence of a golden plough, which was dropt to 
him from heaven.' 

It is also advantageous, that the person who 
advances this high pretension should be a fo- 
reigner. It would not be pisy for him, even 
among savages,' to become a prophet in lus own 
country : He ought probably, too, to avail him- 
self of the first emotions of surprise and admira- 
tion which his appearance excites. Manco Ca- 
pac, and his consort, are rq>resented as coming 
from some unknown country ; and the founders 
cf most of the Grecian states were natives of 
Egypt Heace the veneration which the Euro- 
peans inspired at their first appearance in the 
New World, till it was dissipated by their own 
ill conduct and by the experience of their mor- 
tality. 

In treating this subject, we are naturally led to 
consider the establishments formed by the Jesuits 
in America, which, in their nature and principle, 
seem to have home a close resemblance to these 
primitive despotisms. Among the benefactors of 
the New World, who have in some measure re- 



' Herodotus, IV. 6. 
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paired the crimes of Europe, this society must 
doubtless stand in the first rank. To this they 
are fully entitled by the hardships, the privation 
of every comfort, and the continual dangers to 
which they submitted, in the view of enlightening 
and converting the savage natives. They expe- 
rienced, indeed, the duties of hospitality ; nor 
were the Indians wholly insensible to their mild- 
' ness of character, and disinterested benevolence. 
They were -exposed to constant perils, however, 
not merely from the rude disposition of those 
tribes, and thdr jealousy of strangers, but more 
particularly from the ignorance, natural to unin- 
formed minds, concerning the relation of cause 
and effect Every disaster which followed their 
arrival, their preaching, or any of their ceremo- 
nies, was supposed to follow as a consequence. 
They were obliged to keep under lock and key 
all the ornaments of their chapels, to each of 
which some malignant influence was ascribed. 
The exhibition of one was supposed to be fol- 
lowed by disease and death j that of another by 
storms of rain.' As it was the constant practice 

I Charlevoix, Nouv.- Fr. |I. 289. 
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of the missionaries to baptize children at the 
point of death, fondly imagining that they had 
thereby secured their eternal salvation, the In- 
dians, who observed that baptism invariably pre- 
ceded death, began to suspect that it preceded it 
as a cause." On these occasions, putting the 
missionary to death, occurred always as the most 
prompt jmd effectual remedy. Even where more 
£ivourable dispositions appeared, their inconstan- 
cy was such as to render these little to be den 
pended on. A missionary, who resided among 
an Indian tribe, having one day found them 
assOTibled, addressed them at great length, and 
seemingly with the happiest success. They de- 
clared themselves convinced of the truth of every 
thing he had said; faithfully promised to re- 
nounce their former irregularities ; and, in par- 
ticular, never again to eat human flesh. The 
good missionary then retired to spend an hour 



' Ibid. II. 297. " This being the fourth chief that has died 
since our arrival, makes them say th^never died so fast be- 
fore ; and, imputing all to the same caWe, they say, that if we 
continue praying and singing, there will not be a chief left alive." 
^-^Missionary Voyage, 257* 
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by himself; but, as he was coagratulating hinir- 
self oa these happy dispositions, was interrupted 
by a loud sound, issuing from the ^ar-house ; 
and, on running thither, heard them all joining 
in a song, expressive of their determination to 
be revenged on their enemies, and to eat every 
one of them/ 

The missionaries wa-e far from meeting with 
equal success in every quarter of the New World. 
Their' efforts, in some places, were altogether 
abortive ; and in others, were only sufficient for 
the formation of a few scattered villages. In 
Paraguay only, on the banks of the great river 
of La Plata, they succeeded in diflfiising, over an 
extensive tract of country, and through a nu- 
merous population, a knowledge at once of pure 
religion, and of the arts and habits of civilized 
life. The states best suited to their purpose, 
seem to have been those which were either ver- 
ging towards this form of government, or had 
recently arrived at it ; before, however, it was 



■ rtst. Gen. des Voyages. 
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fully established, and, above all, before the esta- 
blishment of a regular priesthood In tlus case, 
they had already been enured to some degree of 
subordination ; and when a Cacique had once 
been converted, the example was readily £>llow- 
ed by his ^bjects. 

The accounts which have been transmitted to 
Europe, of the peculiarly excellent character 
which marked these new converts, have, by some, 
been considered as i&bulous and exaggerated* I 
see little ground for adopting this opinion. They 
appear to me sufficiently consonant to the gene- 
ral aspect of human nature in this form of socie- 
ty. The tribes, whom we are about to consi- 
der, are, in many respects, extremely amiable ; 
now, the discipline established by the Jesuits in 
their villages, tended to^foster all these good qua- 
lities, and, at the same time, to check the vicious 
propensities with which they are elsewhere too 
often accompanied. They were taught the means 
of supplying themselves amply with the neces- 
saries of life J but were carefully kept from the 
temptation and view of wealth, as well as from 
all intercourse which could have a corrupting ten- 
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dency. Moral and religious ideas were alone 
impressed on their minds ; all others were kept 
at a distance ; while a powerfiil, but beneficent 
coercion, founded on the principles of Christian 
morality, deterred them from the commission 
of every thing criminal. ' We may observe, 
also, that this character, even as it is most fa- 
vourably represented, was very far from being 
the highest of which man is susceptible. It was 
merely that of innocent and amiable children. 
Its foundation lay in the most entire and abso- 
lute submission of their thoughts and actions to 
the will of their pastor. Such was their impro- 
vidence, that they were unfit, vnthout constant 
superintendence, to manage even their own tem- 
poral concerns ; unless narrowly watched, they 
would eat the oxen, after unyoking them from 
the plough. * Intercourse with Europeans pro- 
ved always too hard a trial for their virtue. Al- 
though, therefore, they exhibited one of the 
most amiable forms of primitive society, yet 



' Charlevoix, Hist, du Paraguay, 4to. 1756, Book V. 
* Ibid, I, 247. 
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their character appears to have possessed neither 
the dignity nor stabiBty, which can spring only 
from an improved and independent mind. 

To the success which the missionaries expe- 
rienced, one circumstance, connected with their 
peculiar form of worship, seems to have especial- 
ly contributed. This was the magmficence of 
its external rituaL They themselves seem to have 
been fully aware of the empire which this cir- 
cumstance gave than over unimproved minds* 
Though plain and abstemious in every thing 
which related personally to themselves, their 
highest ambition was centered in the embellish- 
ment of their churches ; and at their religious 
festivals, they studiously assembled every object 
which was calculated to delight the eye and the 
ear. By a collection of flowers, of wild animals, 
and of artificial ornaments feshioned by the In- 
dians, they are said, at little cost, to have rivalled 
the magnificence even of the mother country. ' 
May not these observations furnish a hint to our 
protestant missionaries, who are now labouring 

' Charlevoix, Hist, du Paraguay, I. 258-9. 
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n every quarter of the world with so much 
zeal, but hitherto with so little success ? Unfor- 
tunately, they have been furnished chiefly by 
those sects which have thrown aside all regard 
to external forms, and which, confining them- 
selves to the inculcating of abstruse doctrines, 
shun, as unlawful, every mode of captivating the 
senses. Now nothing, I conceive, can be so 
essential to the success of such an undertaldng, 
as the employment of every degree of outward 
pomp, which is consistent with preserving in its 
purity the essence of religion. It is vain to hope 
acquiring an influence over rude minds, without 
a certain accommodation to their habits and pre^ 
judices. 

A mode of civilization founded upon difl^er- 
ent principles has been pursued with success in 
North America, by an association of persons at- 
tached to the sect of Quakers. ' Their plan 
seems to have consisted in bringing immediate- 
ly under the eye of these people, the conveni- 
ences and comforts of civilized life, and the 



' Account of two attempts towards the Civilization of the 
Indian Nations, (London, 1806.) 
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means of procuring them. With this view, a 
few of them went and settled in the Indian 
omntry, not obtruding themselves on the na- 
tives, but merdy intimating their readiness to 

* -I- 

instruct them, if desired, in the usdul arts. Mo- 
ved by their friendly admonitions, by the ex- 
ample of industry set before them, and by the 
advantages which visibly flowed from it, many 
by degrees relinqmshed their idle and wander- 
ing life, and adopted the habits of civilized so- 
ciety. With this thdr instructors were for the 
present satisfied, vnthout any immediate att^npt 
to initiate them into the doctrines of Christia- 
nity. 

For this change, the promotion of their own 
comfort seems a suflScient motive, enforced as it 
was by the difficulty of subsistence arising from 
the continual encroachments made on their hunt- 
ing grounds by European settlers. ' Yet it 
seems also to have depended very greatly upon 
the singular value and esteem which they enter- 
tained for the character of their instructors, * 



' Baltimore Account, 21. 

* Pennsylvania Account, 12, 15, &c. 
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This esteem seems to be founded on their kind- 
ness, their fidelity to promises, and a certain 
analogy with their own grave, deliberate, and 
systematic character. The influence, thus ac- 
quired, appears in a variety of circumstances, 
but particularly in this, that, through it, they 
were induced to relinquish the use of spiri- 
tuous liquors, to which before they had been 
completely enslaved. ' Such a power of check- 
ing them, even in the gratification of their 
strongest passions, seems clearly to indicate 
that, probably without design, they had es- 
tablished over their minds a very powerful, 
though most mild and beneficent empire. It ii 
the more important to attend to this circum- 
stance, since they themselves seem apt to consi- 
der instruction as sufficient, and not to be fully 
aware of die value of their own presence and 
superintendence. * These, indeed, will become 
more necessary as population increases with the 
increased means of subsistence ; a circumstance 
which must induce the necessity of more power- 



' Pennsylvania Account, 20, 26, 36. 
» lb. U. 
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fill restraints, in order to check the disorders 
to which it naturally tends to ^ve rise. ' 

Having thus endeavoured to form some idea 
of the circumstances whence this form of go- 
vernment and society derived its origin, I shall 
now proceed to illustrate some of its leading cha- 
racteristics. Of these the most prominent is that 
extraordinary and imequalled reverence, with 
which its chiefs are uniformly regarded. 

Man in a rude state, as we have repeatedly 
observed, is liable, in every passion, to run into 
extremes. Of this we have already seen in- 
stances in those of pride and resentment ; and 
the case is the same with that of admiration. 
The untutored mind, when confined above all 
to a narrow round of objects, is in all cases lia- 
ble to be affected, in an unlimited degree, by this 
sentiment. Any being, then, who possesses a 
striking superiority over others, especially if that 
superiority be beneficently exerted, becomes, as 
it . were, its idol, and is worshipped with a re- 
verence which knows no bounds. This pro- 
pensity, indeed, with the devotional character 
which it assumes, may perhaps be considered 

' See Note (6) at the end. 
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as a secret tendency of the soul towards, that 
Being, who is alone worthy of this unbounded 
affection. 

We daily see the veneration with which such 
persons, above all when placed in rural and 
sequestered situations, regard men superior in 
rank, by whom they are treated with kindness. 
Now, in the societies we are now considering, 
the chief, who has once risen to distinction by 
personal qualities, or the supposed favour of the 
divinity, becomes the grand object on which the 
eyes of all are constantly fixed. There is not, 
as in a more cultivated society, any variety of 
objects to diversify the passions, or prevent them 
from all centering in this single point Nor is 
the authority of the sovereign, as in the most 
absolute of subsequent forms of government, 
checked by any restraint of law, of custom, of 
public opinion ; for these aria* not yet formed ; 
nor is there any sentiment capable of rivalling 
that, which represents him as the object of su- 
preme veneration* Hence the obedience, the 
blind submission paid to him, are absolutely 
without a parallel. 

We may observe, moreover, that the despo- 
tism thus established is completely the despcK 
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tism of opinion. In the great states afterwards 
formed, a small body of men armed and collec- 
ted round the person of the sovereign, may 
keep in awe extensive provinces, incapable of 
acting in concert, ignorant of each others senti- 
ments, and deprived of the means of communi- 
cation. But here all the subjects are collect- 
ed within a small compass; they are equally 
armed, ' and can assemble on all occasions 
with the utmost facility. The savage chief, 
however, without palace, without guards, and 
without attendants, sleeps safer, resting on the 
assured fidelity of his subjects, than the east- 
em monarch, surrounded by myriads of sa- 
tellites, in the most secret recesses of his ha" 
ram. The historian of Louisiana observes, that 
among ail the monarchs he knew of, that of 
the Natches alone, was absolutely secure from 
all danger of rebellion. The chiefs of the South 



" To this observation I have met only with two exceptions ; 
one of the Suiones in Scandinavia ; and the other, of a savage 
nation in South America. In both these cases, the arms were 
all kept in a place by themselves under the royal custody. 
Yet this is so different from the general practice, that I should 
suspect it to be rather a mere arrangement of convenience, than 
a symptom of jealous precaution. (Charlevoix, Paraguay, I. 71- 
Tacitus, de Moribus Germanorum, 44.) 
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Sea islands were thus seen by our navigators, 
without any external marks of royalty^ goi^g 
about unattended and unguarded, often paddling 
their own canoes ; and were distinguishable only 
by the awful prostrations, and signs of profound 
homage, with which their presence was hailed.. 
Advantage was frequently taken of this circum- 
stance, on occasion of the thefts which were 
habitually committed by those islanders. The 
chief was seized and carried on shipboard, upon 
which the stolen article was instantly restored. 
This mode of procedure, however,, demanded 
peculiar delicacy, and it was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to practise it, which proved fatal to Cap- 
t^n Cooke. The whole narrative of that un- 
fortunate event, affords a striking illustration pf 
the strength of this passion among these savages. 
The anxiety and alarm which appear whenever 
danger seems to threaten their king ; the eager 
enquiries whether any injury be intended him ; 
and above all, on the fall of one of their chiefs, 
the intrepidity with which they faced those 
arms, which before had struck them with such 
terror ; after standing whose fire, they rushed 

z 
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forward and massacred all who could not eSect 
their escape; all this indicates a spontaneous 
zeal and fidditjr, wMch could not be the result 
of fear or compuMon* 

Besides that obedience and submis^on which 
is conunon to them with the subjects of all ab- 
solute govanmentSy other modes of homage are 
practised, peculiar to diemselves, and eminentiy 
characteristic of their habits of thinldng. Among 
the most remarkable of these, is the celebration^ 
of their prince's obsequies by human sacrifices. 
This too, in, its original at least, is completdy 
spontaneous, and is considered as a privilege of 
the first order. For this they chearfuUy sacri« 
fice their own lives, and the lives of those who 
are dearest to them. They consider, as their 
first happiness, that of dying along with their 
sovereign, and being laid in the same grave. 

Of all others, the most noted for this strange 
and savage custom, seem to have been the na- 

4 

tion of the Natches. Among them, a certain 
number of persons, who had been bom about 
the same time with their prince, w^ere set aside 
to be his attendants during life, and his follow- 
ers in death. To their number were added a 
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few, who, by long and earnest solicitation, had , 
succeeding in having their names placed upon 
this list. All the wives of the sovereign also 
accompanied him to the tomb, with the excep- 
tion of such as have infants at the breast ; and 
they have been known to give their children to 
fiunother, and even to destroy them, rather than 
forfeit this privilege. On the appointed day, all 
these persons assembled to grace the obsequies 
of their chief : and whUe every other counte- 
nance was overspread with mourning, theirs was 
chearful and serene. They walked forth, dres- 
sed in their gayest attire, and met their fate, dan- 
cing and sipging, with inconcdvable joy and 
exultation.' ' 

This custom prevailed very extensively, not 
only in America,* but in other parts of the 
world. Ancient Scythia, almost in every thing 
the counterpart of America, possessed also this 
trait of resemblance. It continued to be practi- 
sed even by the Mexicans and Peruvians. A- 
inong the former, every nobleman (chief or lord 



« Charlevoix, VI. Lettres edifiantes, VlII; 13, 14. Prata, 
Hist, of Louisiana, 354-7. * Ramusio, III. 53. 
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of some town) had at death a priest and seve« 
ral of his slaves buried with him. At the death 
of the sovereign^ two hundred persons were sa* 
crificed " As the reverence for their princes gra- 
dually declines, this sacrifice may be supposed 
to become less and less voluntary, till at length 
compul^on becomes necessary. * When this is 
the case, the custop may be supposed approach** 
ing to its final abolition* 

Among odier tribes, life is sacrificed, even on 
slighter occadons. In the Canaries, when a lord 
came of age, or married, several of his people 
precipitated themselves from a high rock, in ce* 
lebration of those happy events.^ Every reader 
must have heard of the Schiek or Old Man of 
the Mountain, sq famous in the time of the Cru- 
sades* It was upon this devotion of his people^ 
upon the alacrity with which, at his command, 
they faced inevitable destruction, that he founded 
the system of assassination which rendered him 
so formidable* It is related, that one day, stand<^ 
ing with an European ambassador on the brink 



' Purchas, V. 877-8. 

* Astlcy's Collection of Voyages and Travels, II. 537* 

^ lb. II. 335. 
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of a precipice, he, with the mere view of dis- 
playing his absolute power, called to him a boy, 
who, at his command, instantly threw himself 
down, and was dashed to pieces. 

It was customary with the Floridans to make 
their first-bom a sacrifice to thdur Idng ; and in 
the presence of an assembled multitude, the in^ 
human ceremony was performed, amid sliouts 
and savage rejoicings. ' Among the Ansicans, 
with whom human flesh is considered as the 
most delicious food, the nobles are said often to 
present themselves and families,, for the purpose 
of being served up as a dish at the table of their 
master. * 

Among other nations, we find customs less 
&tal indeed, but no less expressive of unbound- 
ed veneration. In Otaheite, on the death of the 
sovereign, the whole people. take new names; 
as if, by this mighty change, theyrhad all been 
converted into different bdngs. When he has 
entered any house, it is from that time sacred to 

* 

Jiim ; no other person must set foot within it. 



■^^ 



De Bry, America, II. 33. Purchas, V. 848, 
De Bry, India Orientalis, III* 12* 
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Gtptaln Gx>ke having landed at a village in the 
Sandwich Islands, found all the inhabitants ly- 
ing prostrate at the doors of their houses ; and 
on enquiring the reason, learned that it was in 
honour of a certain great man who had recent- 
ly arrived there. The same navigator having 
invited the king of the Friendly Islands into his 
cabiUf the monarch's atti^ants instantly took 
the alarm, and remonstrated against a measure 
which w;ould enaUe any one to walk above his 
majesty. ' 

Among the ancient Ethiopians, if the sove* 
reign lost a leg or an arm, all his courtiers 
thought it incumbent on them to mutilate them- 
selves in like manner. * 

We have now seen this authority of the sa-^ 
vage chieftain under two aspects j while form-F 
ing, and after arriving at its full maturity. But 
there is a third aspect under which it must be 
viewed, before we can understand completely 
the phenomena which it exhibits ; this is that 
of its decay. Power, and, above all, despotic 



' Cooke's Third Voyage, I. 265. 
^ Diodorus Siculus. 
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pdwer, after sobsisting for a certain period, ine-^ 
vitably sinks into a st^te of debility. Such 
seems to be the; provision made by nature 
against. its jpermanence, which would keep the 
human mind in a ^te of perpetual child- 
hood ; and for furnishing to a people, at certain 
intervals, i the opportunity of' acquiring such a 
measure of liberty, as circumstances may render 
them capable of. The sources of this debility 
are not difficult to trace. The chiefs, finding 
themselves in the undisputed possession of this 
high aitthority, no longer feel the same impulse 
to exertion. It is no longer necessary for them 
to display those qualities, or that attention to 
the interest of; their people, which first raised 
them to distinction. They abandon themselves 
to indolence and voluptuousness. Poulaho, king 
of the Friendly Islands, had got so fat with in- 
dolence and eating, that he was scarcely able to 
drag himself along. ' The sovereign of Ota- 
heite rarely condescended to set his foot to the 
ground ; he was carried about every where on 
the shovdders of his attendants. Even the lift- 



* Cooke's Third Voyaye, I. 264, &c. 
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ing of food to his mouth was conddered by him 
as too great an effort ; and he left this office to 
them alsa ' After Pomarre's army, had gained 
a signal victory over that of a rival chie^ he 
himself was found at a great distance fixnn the 
battle^ lying flat on the ground^ and holding fast 
by the roots of a tree, motionless with terror. * 
However powerful the influence of habit when 
deeply rooted, it cannot be supposed that, among 
a people who still retain somewhat of an active 
and wariike character, such a dynasty should 
not gradually lose their influence. The govern-? 
ments of the Sandwich and Friendly Islands, 
have already begun to be broken up by the suc- 
cessful rebellion of several chiefs, whose autho- 
• rity, notwithstanding the outward reverence paid 
to it, could not rest upon the same foundation 
of public opinion. As the royal power declines, 
an aristocracy is formed, consisting of princes 
of the blood and their descendants, who, in 



' We were surprised to see so stout a man, perhaps the 
largest in the whole island, fed like a cuckoo. Missionary Voyh 
age, 7 5. 

* Missionary Voyage, 182. 
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process of time, multiply to a considerable num- 
ber ; of distinguished warriors ; and of priests. 
Yet their authcoity, too, gradually declines, from 
the operation of the same causes which had un- 
dermined that of the sovereign. The people, 
at length, shaking off that blind submission to 
which they had resigned themselves, become 
sensible of their superiority in physical strength, 
and lay claim to a share of the public authority. 
A government is then formed of a free, active, 
and enterprising character, almost in every re* ' 
spect the reverse of the present. This, however, 
constituting a stage by itself, does not now come 
under our notice. 

In forming an estimate of the three succes- 
sive aspects under which this government ap- 
pears, we may observe, that the first is too sa- 
vage, too deeply tinged with the preceding fe- 
' rocity ; while the last is effeminate and licentious 
to an excessive degree. But the intermediate 
state, lying at a distance from both extremes, 
presents us with many very amiable and happy 
forms of society. 

II. Nations, under this form of government, 
generally display ^ milder and more pacific cha- 
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ncten The (m)ducdoa of this seems, indeed, 
to have been the grand purpose which it was 
destined to serve. To tame those fietce.and 
hau^ty spinxsj to inspire a rdish £or p&urefbl 
arts and social pleasure, and dius to infuse into 
them the first dements of civilized life, were ob- 
jects, wfaidi, it is probable, could be attained on* 
ty by a course of the most rigorous disdj^e. 

Coerdcm seems to have some power in check- 
ing all the excesses to which die imcultivated 
mind is liable ; but its influence is peculiar, on 
the more violent and fiercer passions. So strong 
a degree of.it, acting upon numbers compa- 
radvely small, may naturally be e:q)ected to 
produce effects extraordinary, and elsewhere un- 
exampled 

We may observe, however, that a pacific cha- 
racter does not seem to be the immediate effect 
of this change, but rather the gradual result of 
its long continuance. At its first formation, and 
particularly in those goveitiments which wear 
a martial aspect, it seems rather to exasperate the 
preceding ferocity. The warlike chiefs, whose 
authority rests on the fame of their military 
prowess, must be continually impelled to new 
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wars, in order to preserve or extend their repu- 
tation ; and as in the minds whose admiration 
they have to gain, cruelty and com^ge are closdy 
associated, the display of the one will often be 
residrted to, as the mo^ likely means of establish- 
ing a character for the other. The queen 
of a savage nation in Africa was accustomed, 
it is said, to swallow large goblets of human 
blood ; with loathing and reluctance, as she af- 
terwards owned, but merely with the view of 
thus .rising in the estimation of her subjects. 
Among the people of Nootka Sound also, with 
whom this state has every appearance of being 
recent, we find great domestic courtesy, com- 
bined with the most dreadful ferocity in war. 
To the English ships which sailed along the 
coast, the natives, coming off in their canoes, 
held up for sale human heads still bleeding, with 
symptoms of the utmost delight and triumph, ■ 
One chief slept always upon a pillow stuffed 
with the skulls of his slaughtered enemies. With 
-another, it was customary to kill, every month. 



' Meares's Voyage to Nootka Sound, I. 288. 
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a captive, with whom he feasted himself and his 
offic^:8« The choice was made in a mann^ 
Angularly inhuman. The whole number be- 
ing placed in a room together, the chief was 
introduced, and, amid the most dreadful shrieks 
and yells of the victims, seized upon one fOT 
that day's sacrifice^* 

But wherever these states bear the marks of 
having subsisted for any length of time, we find 
them assuming a more tranquil and milder aspect. 
War becomes only an occasional and transi- 
ent occurrence, not as formerly the grand and 
permanent object of pursuit ; and its place is 
supplied by peaceful arts, and social enjoyments. 
Where it does occur, indeed, it is carried on, 
as usual, with unrelenting fury. But still, in the 
course of this stage, we may trace the gradual 
cessation of those tremendous atrocities, by 
which the savage state is peculiarly distinguish- 
ed. The Natches still burned their prisoners, 
but did not torture them, as the other Ameri- 
cans. Cannibalism appears to have prevailed 
originally over all the islands of the South Sea } 

« Meares, II. 48, 49, 
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but to have disappeared nearly in proportion to 
the prevalence of this form of government In 
the southern part of New Zealand, it is still car- 
ried to the utmost excess ; but, m the northern, 
is practised with much greats moderation, the 
chief only being sdected as a victim, " 

In the Sandwich Islands, it was evidently vveH 
known, and seemed only recently to, have been 
discontinued. I^ however, it at . all subsisted, 
the positive denial of the natives proved, at least, 
that they were become sensible of its enoraiity. 
In Otaheite the practice is completely obli- 
terated ; only some religious ceremonies still re- 
main, which evidently jprove that it fonperly 
existed there. Of the ancient Scythians, the An- 
drophagi (men-eaters) seem to have lived in a 
state of independence j we hear nothing of this 
practice among the Royal Scythians. Some 
trace of it, indeed, stilj appeared among the 
Massagetes j but with them, as before observed, 
it was meant, not as an expression of ferocity, 
but an uncouth testimony of filial affection. 

Along with the fierceness characteristic of the 
free savage state, the attendant quality of courage 



■ Savage's Account of New Zealand, 35. 
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gradually decays ; and towards the close of this 
state, a failure ensues, amounting even to pimU 
lanimity; A remarkable difference was obser* 
Ted in this respect, between Otaheite and the 
othier Society Islands, where subordination is 
more imperfect The wars of the latter are 
mpch mwe fierce and bloody than those of 
the fcnrmer, wha'e it is said ^^ they do not stand 
to fight'' ' Still greater was the difference be- 
tween the Giribs and the natives of Hispaniola* 
The latter turned their backs at the very sight 
of the former ; ten could put a hundred to 
flight * Accordingly the Natches, and the Abo- 
rigines of the West Indies, were easily and 
speedily extirpated ; while the fiercer savages of 
Canada and Brazil maintained their ground, or 
were subdued rather by the vices than the arms 
of Europeans. Even our British ancestors, 
though not absolutely deficient in courage, do 
not seem to have displayed that iron valour, 
which, in Germany, set bounds to Roman am- 
bition, and crushed at length the mistress of the 
world. 

' Missionary Voyagei 34S« 
^ RaipusiOy III. 9. 
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While the ekterotalcharacter of these societies 
is thus milder than the foregcnng^ their internal 
harmony is, ^ if possible, still more perfect It 
seems to be/ produced here less by the lies :of 
common interest, than by a general gentleness^ 
and amaiity of character, which distiiigiushes 
all these tribes. / A late, navigator, observes, that 
he never saw an Otaheitjua out of temper/ Hjc 
most liberalhoqpitality, the most friendly and sot 
cial ' intercourse, universally prevaiK And this 
quality is the more valuable, since it is not pur« 
chased by the existence, elsewhere, of a ferocity 
at whidi nature shudders. On the contrary, it 
is always the more conspicuous, as the society is 
less exposed to external hostility, and less con«T 
versant with military habits. The Friendly 
Islands, being aU under the dominion of a^dngle 
sovereign, are rarely engaged in war ; yet this 
circumstance seems to have increased, rather than, 
diminished, their internal tranquillity. O^eite 
is, at the jsame time, less warlike, and milder 
within itself, than the other Society Islands. 



■•^F" 



• TurnbuU, III. 86. 
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This leads us to a very interesting peculiaiitf 
in the present form of sodety. The American 
savage is, upon the whole, very mild and friend- 
ly ; but this friaidship consists more in actions 
than in words. It is accompanied with no live- 
ly emodon, no sensibility to the pleasures of so- 
dal intercourse. It lies dormant, when no im- 
portant services are to be performed. Without 
any relish for the pleasures of conversation, he 
wraps himself up in proud and stem taciturnity. 
Even his punctilious politeness is cluefly of a 
negative kind y it seeks rather to avoid any thing 
which could occasion pain or restraint, than to 
confer positive pleasure. But here, on the con- 
trary, we discover the liveliest gaiety, the most 
winning and courteous address, and every ex- 
pression of the wannest sensibility. The ^^Mry 
names of the Society Islands, the Friendly Islands, 
are- expressive of this amiable feature in their 
character. The European navigators, on landing 
upon these shores, not only had every mark of 
Idndness lavished on them j but these were con- 
ferred in a manner so graceful and engaging, as 
won every heart. Even the Nootkans, though 
most ferpcious in war, and bearing indeed that 
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character in their countenances, are said, in their 
intercourse with the English, to have displayed 
all those delicate and pleasing attentions which 
the highest refinement could prompt; while 
their whole conduct was marked by a friendship 
and sensibiUty, which inspired sentiments of the 
warmest attachment.' The character of tlie Sand- 
wich islanders, too, appears to be peculiarly 
agreeable.* 

We have already remarked the causes which, 
in the former stage^ were productive of a grave 
and severe character. In the present, these no 
longer exist. The bulk of the prople are no 
longer called to the councils of the nation j their 
minds ^e not now occupied with these high in-^ 
terests. No longer engrossed by a few great ob- 
jects, their attention is called to individual con- 
cerns, to social enjoyment, and to the little cour- 
tesies of life. 'A court, where the distinction of 
ranks gives rise to attentions and the desire of 
pleasing, has been always considered as the school 
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of politeness. Now, every one of thesestates is, 
as it were, a court The extent is so small, that 
the presence of the sovereign and grandees is eo^ 
joyed almost constandy by the whole of the sode- 
ty. Nor do they wrap themsdves up in orien- 
tal state and seclusion ; they mingle habitually 
with the lowest of their subjects ;' and a wish 
to please them is thus continually excited. And 
as the attentions which they receive are prompted^ 
not by vanity or interest, but by the most sin- 
cere and impassioned a&ction, they communis 
cate to the manners a warm, and genuine inte- 
rest, which is not to be found in the txM polite^^ 
ness of a civilized court. 

III. An increased measure of industry.— Among 
free savages, as we have already observed, the 
whole drudgery, every necessary work ' which 
was neither animating nor amusing, was tyran- 
nically imposed on the female sex. Under this 
description were comprehended agriculture, and 
all those rude manufactures which mi^t be con- 
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ceived necessary by such a society. While these 
were considered as an inferior object, and de- 
volved on such unequal strength, it could not be 
expected that they should make any consider-^ 
able progress ; and accordingly they were in the 
rudest state imaginable. To remedy these evils, 
then, appears to be one of the purposes which 
was to be served by the discipline of the present 
stage. 

The formation of an industrious disposition, 
of attention to private concerns, seems, in every 
case, to be the direct effect of a system of coer- 
cion. It produces a quiet, patient, steady cha- 
racter, favourable to those humble and perseve- 
ring exertions by which alone external Comforts 
can be accumulated. This direct effect of des- 
potism is indeed powerfully counteracted by that 
insecurity with which it is attended ; and hence, 
in a more advanced state of the arts, it is found 
eminently unfavourable to the pursuits of indus- 
try ; it is in free states that the highest degree 
of this virtue is then to be found. But, among 
the nations of whom we are treating, this object 
is comparatively of small importance. The 
grand obstacle to industry^ then, is not the inse- 
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curity of property, but the absence of all wish to 
acquire it The low state of the arts presents 
no objects sufficiently attractive to tempt the sa- 
vage to renounce either his habitual indolence, 
or those animating and adventurous pursuits by 
which it 18 alone interrupted. The member of a 
free tribe, occupied with the public interest, with 
objects of high and extensive importance, is apt 
to despise all others as trivial and subordinate. But 
in a state of strict subjection, when his mind at 
least, can be no longer busied in these great con- 
cerns, a solicitude arises for little interests and 
litde comforts ; those roving and restless propen- 
sities, which unfitted him for all steady applica- 
tion, are tamed, and a foundation is for the first 
time laid for habits of regular and permanent 
industry. 

Independently, however, of the change thus in- 
duced on the character, the chiefs of these tribes 
are, generally disposed to exert their authority 
in urging their subjects to labour. Surrounded 
by men who are eager to anticipate their every 
wish, they soon acquire a voluptuous dispo^ 
tion, an avidity for every means of sensual gra- 
tification which is within their reach. At the 
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same time, they are either the sole proprietors of 
all that their subjects possess, or are at least as- 
sured, that whatever may be going, they will 
come in for an ample share. Accordingly, 
wherever they possess any degree of activity, 
'we find them eager to adopt the improvements 
of European art ' In some of the nations of 
Terra Firma, the chief assembled all his sub- 
jects in the morning, and assigned them their 
various daily tasks of hunting, fishing, and cul- 
tivating the ground. * Callicum, the chief of 
Nootka Sound, is described as busily going 
round, and rousing his people out of that su- 
pine indolence in which they delighted to in- 
dulge^ to let fly the arrow, or to strike the otter. ^ 
Abba Thulle, in the Pelew Islands, is represent- 
ed, in like manner, as urging his people to la- 
bour, and censuring the indolent : and it was 
vdth a view to the introduction of European 
improvements, that he was induced to make the 
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painful sacrifice of allowing his son to depart 
teith Captain Wilson. " 

This effect is gradual, like all others produ- 
ced by the operation of the cause we are now 
considering. In many of the earlier forms^ in^ 
dolence is still a predominant feature ; thou^ 
even in them a certain progriess in industry i& 
sdll to. be 'traced. Thus among the Natches, as 
among the other nations of North America^ die 
chief labour is still devolved on the females. 
The men, however, have begun to periSDrm such 
operatioiis as require the greatest efFbits of bo- 
dily ^frebgth. Though they do not sow the 
grain, yetrdiey prepare the ground for recdving 
it ; and they will cut down the wood, though 
not carry it home. * The Nootkans do not cul- 
tivate the ground, but derive thar whole sub- 
sistence from the sea. The barrenness of the 
one, and the fertility, if we may so express our- 
selves, of the. other, naturally prompt to such a 
mode of life. The construction of their canoes, 
however, is commodious and elegant ; and their 
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fishing is performed with great skill and Jic^ 
tivity. The chiefs go out frequently to attack 
the- wh^e, or to strike the otter ; while the in- 
ferior orders pursue the ordinary business of fish- 
ing with nets. " The southern part of New 
Zealand is left almost in a state of nature ; while 
the northern is covered with plantations of con- 
siderable extent. The Sandwich and Friendly 
Islands are cultivated like a garden ; not a spot 
is left unoccupied ; and the inhabitants of the 
fofrmer- especially ar^, in the highest degree, ac- 
tive and industrious^ * 

* It would appear to be in the course of this 
stagC) that the tran^don takes place from the 
hunting to the pastotal state. The activity of 
man's di^sition being turned fkbm warlike pur- 
suits to the comforts of private life, employs it- 
self in acquiring an empire over the brate crea- 
tion, and rendering it the ^urce of a more se- 
cure and plentiful subsistence. Accordingly, 
with a few exceptions, (evidendy owing to the 
vicinity o{ more civilized tribes,) the foregoing 
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stagp is entirely composed of fishers or hunters ; 
but in all the advanced forms of the present, (in 

the islands of the South Sea, for instance,) we 

* 

find abundance of tame animals ; and, in eveiy 
subsequent stage, they continue to abound 

IV. In the particulars already considered, this 
form of society seems superior to the preceding, 
and the influence of its government decidedly 
beneficial. But it must not be concealed^ that 
there are other points of view in which it €x^ 
hibits a less favourable aspect . War bdng now 
less frequent, subsistence more abundant^ and 
more easily obtained, pleasure becomes a reign- 
ing obj^ of pursuit ; and its excesses are no 
longer checked by that elevation of character, 
which is inspired by independence and public 
occupation. Drunkenness, indeed, unless among 
the chiefs, prevails less than in the former 
stage, being more adverse to the character of an 
absolute government. But it is otherwise with 
the irregular intercourse of the sexes, which is 
extremely prevalent : and this propensity, being 
accompanied by none of those mental associa- 
tions, by which, in a more civilized society, it 
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is refiaed and chastened, is carried often to the 

« 

most shameless and disgusting excess. 

This character, like the others, takes place only 
graduallyj. In some of the governments which 
bear the marks of recent formation, the opposite 
quality appears almost as conspicuous as in the 
former stage : nay^ in consequence of the higher 
estimation in which the sex is held, the marriage 
tye becomes more stable and respected. ' Di- 
vorces, prompted formerly by pride and rest- 
lessness, become rarer, and the connection re- 
mains generally unaltered through life. The 
females of Nootka are praised for a laudable 
propriety of conduct, rarely observable among 
the inhabitants of those seas. Among the men, 
however, a custom prevailed of exchanging 
wives with each other ; and such value was at- 
tached to female beauty, that wars were fre- 
quently undertaken on account of a handsome 
woraaji ; a cause of hostility certainly never 
heard of on the lakes of Canada. * In the Pe- 
lew Islartds, too, it is said that the improper ad- 
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Vances of the ssdlor? were commonly rejected.^ 
Such virtues, however, are soon undermined 
by the continuance of this form of govern- 
ment Among the Natches, and generally over 
the east coast of North America, di6 unmarried 
f&nales at least, were considered ^s free from all 
restraint, and lived in a state of almost indiscri- 
minate prostitution, ^ It is a circumstance pe- 
culiarly disgraceful, that here, and elsewhere, 
this irregular conduct gees on with the en- 
tire sanction and approbation of their parents 
and guardians, who not only encourage them to 
persevere, but if any reluctance is mianifested, he- 
sitate nbt in having recourse to compulsion. In 
K)me states, all the unmarried females were kept 
in a house by themselves, ready to be presented 
to every comer ; and this traflSc wks carried on 
under the immediate patronage of the sovereign, 
who reaped the fruits of it. ^ Nor did these 
irregularities form any bar to their marriage, 
hut were rather considered as a Tecommenda- 
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tioiu Where virtue was not understood to im« 
pdse any restraint, thar absence would have 
been supposed to imply only the want of those 
attractions by which lovers could be allured 
The accounts ^ven by our navigators of the 
Friendly, Sandwich, and Marquesas Islands, 
vary litde from the above. In these states, 
however, the behaviour of married women was 
generally correct ; and in the islands last men- 
tioned, ioxproper conduct was chiefly confined 
to the lower ranks ; while the higher maintain- 
ed thdr dignity, by a deportment quite oppo- 
site. But "in the latter part of this stage, an en- 
tire and universal dissolution of manners takes 
place; and the higher orders, instead of dis- 
tinguishing themselves by superior propriety, 
become only more dissolute than the rest The 
Arreoy Society of Otaheite is well known. It 
is a singular proof of the violence of this pro- 
pensity among those islanders, that it hurries na- 
tures, seemingly so gentie, into atFodties, the per- 
petration of which would disgrace the most sa- 
vage tribe on the face of the earth. There too, 
as formerly in Virginia, and many other parts 
of the continent and islands of America, pre- 
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vails the shameful practice of men appearing in 
women's dress, and imitating their manners and 
employments. Among the andent Britons, an 
institution is said to have prevailed, nearly simi- 
lar to the Arreoy of Otaheite ; and though less 
inhuman, it was, in this respect, mc»:e culpable^ 
diat it violated the laws of consanguinity, wluch 
in the latter were respected. A certain number 
of persons, commonly near relations, chose each 
a wife who was common to all ; but the chil- 
dren were still reckoned to bdong to the nomir- 
nal husband. ' Among the Massagetes, a com- 
plete community of women is said to have pre- 
vailed : any couple, without distinction^ might 
retire into the interior of one of their waggons, 
leaving only an arrow stuck up, as a warning 
against intruders. * 

If, even in the last stage, when completely 
formed, women were exempted from any un- 
due severity, we may suppose their treatment to 
be still better in the present, when, besides the 
prevailing gentleness of manners, they have be^ 
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come thq object of a very passionate attachment 
Accordingly, it is in the free nations which have 
already assumed an aristocratieal form, that this 
good treatment is especially insisted upon. As 
mild manners advance, the sex is, moreover, 
raised from that state of degradation to which 
it had previously been consigned. The men take 
upon themselves the rougher labours of the fidd, 
and leave to their partners only those domestic 
employments, for which. nature designed them/ 
Women attain, indeed, to a state, not of equality 
only, but often of superiority, to the other sex. 
The female chiefs are from the first regarded 
with equal respect, and meet, when their situa- 
tion entides them to it, with the same prompt 
and unlimited obedience as those of the other 
sex. Maquilla, the chief of Nootka Sound, had 
given the government of a village to each of his 
female relations. One was ruled by his mother, 
another by his sister, and a third, which the 
English visited, by his grandmother. * There 
was an old lady in the Friendly Islands to whom 
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the sovereign paid the same marks of homage 
which he recdved from every other person. ' 
Among the Natches, the man who married one of 
the female Suns, was hdd by his wife in a state of 
the most abject thraldom. He was to obey her 
will in every thing j was to allow her as many 
paramours as she chose, without murmuring, 
and without laying any claim to the same pri* 
vilege lumself ; and at her death, it was fully 
expected that he should follow her to the other 
world. * 

This emancipadon of the female sex is ac- 
companied by a singular change in their dispo- 
sition. As men become effeminate and unwar- 
like, women, on the contrary, acquire a fierce 
and masculine character, and often, on great 
emergencies, become the prop of the sinking 
nation. In Otaheite, both Oberea and Iddeah 
are described as brave and warlike; and the 
latter, on an important occasion, displayed a va- 
lour fer superior to that of her husband Po- 
mane. The same lady, when the English were 
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offering her a number of presents, suited to the 
general taste of her sex, indignantly rejected 
every thing except a musket ' The last and 
greatest stand in Britain, against Roman ambi- 
tion, was made under the command of Boadir- 
cea J who is said, in addressing her troops, to 
have reminded them, " that it was customary 
for Britons to be led to batde by women."* The 
exploits of Tomyris, Queen of the Massagetes, 
are little less celebrated. Even supposing her 
victory over the conqueror of Babylon to be fa- 
bulous, die invention of such a fable necessarilj 
supposes- a strong impression to have prevailed 
of her power and valour. Nor are there want- 
ing other examples of ladies, who, in a similar 
state of society, have distinguished themselves by 
warlike atchievements. ^ The sovereign of Mo- 
nomopata is said to keep on foot an army of five 
thousand females, who form the only body of 
troops on whose courage he can place reliance.* 
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These circumstances remind us of those ce- 
lebrated societies, which, under the name of 
Amazons, are represented as consisting entirely 
of warlike females, to the total exclusion of the 
other sex. If, however, these have really exist- 
ed, I. am rather inclined to consider them as 
springing out of the free savage state. Sarraa- 
tia, which is said to have given birth to the an- 
cient Amazons, was possessed by jfree nations, 
and we find some modern intimations of their 
existence in one of the Caribbee Islands. ^ Wo- 
men, among these tribes, though they may not 
be absolutely ill treated, are yet reduced to a 
state of very mortifying degradation. Whien 
it happens, therefore, as it often does, that all 
their husbands set out on a distant military ex- 
pedition, it seems not impossible that they may, 
at some time or other, have availed themselves 
of this opportunity to throw off the yoke. Whe- 
ther they have really done so, or whether these 
societies are to be referred to fabulous history, 
forms a controversy into which I shall not en- 
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ter ; only remarking the improbability, that the 
tradition should have prevailed so long, and so 
universally, without some foundation in fact. 

V. The loss of that dignity of character which 
was formerly maintained, seems also to induce 
a tendency to the vices of thieving and cheat- 
ing. Of their exploits in this way, so ample a 
detail is ^ven in the narratives of recent naviga- 
tors, that there can be little necessity for advert- 
ing to particular instances. It would appear, 
however, that their vices are chiefly generated 
by European intercourse, and that they exist lit- 
tle in their transactions with each other. Their 
generosity then is, if possible, still more bound- 
less than that of the free savage tribes ; * and not- 
withstanding their avidity for European com- 
modities, they are said to be as liberal of them 
as of their own. They steal merely that they 
may enjoy the pleasure of giving. Captain 
Gooke observes, that no article which was either 
stolen by, or presented to, a native of the Friend- 
ly Islands, was ever seen a second time in his 
own possession. But though, unless in the more 

' Miwionary voyage, 323. 347. &c. 
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corrupted forms, they may have been strainers 
to this vice before the arrival of Europeans, yet 
the rapidity viith which it then unfolded itself, 
seems clearly to prove, that &ere ensted a strong 
predisposition to it The inhabitants of MalE- 
coUo, Tanna, and New Caledonia, were strictly 
honest ; of which, in regard to the first, an af- 
fecting instance is rdated. Giptain Cooke s ves- 
sel havii^ set sail imexpectedly while the crew 
were trading with the natives, several were left 
of the latter, who had received commoditiei, 
without having time to make the stipulated 
turn. After the ship had sailed to a 
ble distance, and the transaction had been entire- 
ly foi^otten, the S2ulors were surprised to see 
these persons rowing in pursiiit of them with 
the utmost eagerness. On arriving, they de- 
livered with alacrity the appointed articles, abso- 
lutely refusing to take any thing in return, and 
expressing the highest satisfaction at having ac- 
complished their object. * The Caribs are said 
to have had so little idea of theft, as a thing 
wliich could pos^bly be committed by one of 
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themselves, that on missing any article out of 
their houses, they were accustomed to exclaim ; 
^ Some Christian has been here!" ' Even among 
these tribes, ind^, probity seems to ^ve way 
before a certain continuance of European in- 
tercourse : but among those we are now consider- 
ing, no symptoms of honesty ever make their ap- 
pearance. The moment an European vessel Ar- 
rives, all hands are busy ; all vie with each other 
who shall pillage most successfully. The dex- 
terity which they display upon these occar 
dons, would authorise a suspicion of previous 
practice, were it not that vacant and uninform- 
ed minds acquire any art to which situation sti- 
mulates them, more rapidly than others which 
have previously been filled and occupied. To 
these thefts they seem to be impelled, not mere- 
ly by a desire for the articles, but by the high 
esteem which they set upon the achievement 
It is stated somewhere, that they often stole 
things which they might have got by asking. 
The latest visitor of the Otaheitans declares, that 
tbey^ at least, are guilty of this vice, not to- 

> Davies's Caribby Islands, 269. 
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wards strangers merely, but towards each other ; 
diat the whole nation, from the highest to the 
lowest, are thieves ; and that the royal £umly 
practise this art with peculiar address and ac- 
tivity. ■ 

This stage, is some of its ruder forms, seems, 
equally with the preceding, destitute o£ all rdi« 
^ous ceremonies. As it proceeds, however, 
the timid and subdued character which it gra- 
dually inspires, strongly disposes the minds df 
men to the influence of superstition. Towards 
its concluding eras, an extensive system of wor- 
ship is established, accompanied by a compli- 
cated mythology, and a regular priesthood ; who, 
in the decline of the regal power, acquire a 
mighty influence over their credulous country- 
men. In Florida, almost equal honours were 
paid at death to priests as to kings. *• Pomarre, 
the sovereign of Otaheite, in the decay of his 
secular power, had found it expedient to assume 
tfie character of a magician ; and the reverence 
which he commanded in this new capacity, was 
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not infetior to that derived from his possession 
of the royal dignity. ' 

While the natives, at least of tropical re- 
gions, have scarcely houses for ^their own resi- 
dence, they cannot be supposed to erect very 
splendid edifices in honour of their Deity. The 
only attempts, however, at elegant architecture, 
which are to be found among them, are prompted 
by this motive. The Natches, and other states 
formed upon their model, had temples erected to 
the sun ; of whose structure, however, the best 
informed travellers give us no very splendid 
idea. • In the South Sea Islands, the construc- 
tion of a spacious Moral, is said to be the fa- 
vourite mode of displaying royal magnificence. 
A more natural and pleasing homage is rendered, 
by forming a wide circuit of consecrated ground, 
nlled with those objects of nature which tend 
most to inspire awe and mysterious veneration. 
Trees, from their wide spreading umbrage, form 
^ such an object ; with them the Morals in the 
South Sea Islands ^e surrounded, and partly 
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filled ; and in the depth of sacred woods^ were 
celebrated the awful and inhuman mysteries of 
Druidism« ' 

We may remark also, that the same sacrifice . 
is now offered to thdr divinity, aa formerly to 
the objects of their earthly adoration* The sa- 
vage rites of the Druids are well known. In 
the South Sea Islands, too, particulady in Ota- 
heite, the practice of human sacrifice prevails. 
It is resorted to whenever they think it ne- 
cessary to appease the ofiended powos* The 
dioice of the victim is arranged between the 
king and the priests, ¥rho, counterfeiting the 
voice of the Supreme Ddty, demand a human 
bdng for this impious purpose. As. there is no 
public force, however, to lay hold of him open- 
ly, he is surprised when off his guard, knocked 
down, and carried to execution. ^ The persons 
thus chosen are said, iinieed, to be often men, 
whose lite is jusdy forfeited by thdr crynes ; and 
the practice forms then a precarious substmite^ 
for that criminal jurisdiction, whidi is unknown 
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in these governments* But considering the very 
arbitrary mode in which the affair is conducted, 
we may reasonably suspect it to be often em- 
ployed, rather in the gratification of private re- 
soitment, than in forwarding the ends of pub- 
lic justice. 

Having thus illustrated the general features 
exhibited by this form of society, it may be 
proper to conclude with an enumeration of the 
most remarkable nations included in it, and a 
short notice of such particulars as may be pecu- 
liar to each. 

The earliest observed, and most distinguish- 
ed of these tribes, is that of the Natches. Their 
government is well known to have been a reli- 
gious despotism, where the authority of the chiefs 
was founded on their supposed descent from the 
Sun, the Supreme Deity of their nation, in 
whose temple the sacred fire was for ever burn- 
ing. The identity of this worship with that 
of Peru, seems to suggest, (though not with ab- 
solute certainty,) that the one was derived from 
the other, or both from a common source. In- 
deed I am inclined to believe, that these theocra- 
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tic sovereignties always spring from a foreign 
original. However much men may venerate 
one of their own countrymen^ they will seldom 
go so far, as really to forget that he is human ; 
now the homage here paid is real^ not feigned. 

This solar genedogy has extended far into 
North America, beyond the region to whose 
climate it is congenial. The Hurons believe 
their chiefs to be descended from the Sim, 
though they are far from paying them the same 
profound homage with their southern ndghbours. 

. Sun-worship has even penetrated across Canada, 
to a northerly tribe, formerly alluded to unda: 
the name of Knistinaux^ among whom there 
is a temple erected to this divinity ; an absolute 
monarch, also, a gay and licentious people, and 
every thing formed nearly on the model of the 
Natches. ' 

The nations found by Europeans, at their first 
landing, on the east coast of America, had more 
of a fierce and military aspect. There the cha- 
racters of sovereign and priest were separated j 
and the latter is said to have inspired a reverence 
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little inferior to the former. In Virginia, a species 
of little empire seems to have been formed. A 
sovereign there had thirty kings under him, by 
whom and by his subjects he was venerated as 
" half a God. It was curious," says the histo- 
rian, " to see with what fear and adoration they 
obeyed him." ' A chief of New England hav- 
ing made some proposals to the govembr, the 
latter promised to lay them before the council, 
without whose concurrence he could give no 
final answer; upon which the chief expressed the 
utmost contempt for a ruler, whose power was 
subject to any such limitation.* In Nova Scotia, 
the authority seems not to have been quite so 
absolute, though there was still a marked diffe- 
rence between it and the free states immediately 
adjoining.^ 

All the nations now enumerated, seem, in 
their general habits and character, to have 
retained a strong resemblance to the free 
tribes in the interior. Occupying only a tract 
of land along the sea coast, they had always 



» Stith's Hist, of Virginia, 3S. 
* Neal's Hifct. of New England, I. 32. 
^ Charlevoix, V. 392. 
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these tiibes for their inunediate neighbours, and 
were prompted, by self defence and retaliation, 
to adopt similar modes of warfare* They all 
subsisted by hunting, fishing, and a certain rude 
species o£ agriculture ; and had no knowledge of 
tame animals. Though the tasks of the women 
were somewhat mitigated, yet upon them chief- 
ly the labours of the field were still devolved. The 
influence of this new form of government seems 
not to have struck so deep as radically to alter 
their character. 

Most of the peculiarities of the nations of 
Nootka have been already noticed. They con- 
stitute, certadnly, one of the rudest forms und^ 
which this stage any where appears. Their fe- 
rocity in war, their indolence imless when ur- 
ged in a compulsory manner by their chiefs, and 
their total ignorance of agriculture and pasturage, 
seem to leave a slender distinction between them 
and the most uncultivated of the free tribes. It 
is only in fishing, and in the construction of 
tjieir enormous houses, that they (Usplay any 
ingenuity. Yet so plentiful a source of subsist- 
ence does the former afford, that the village of 
Nootka contains 2000 inhabitants; and the sub- 
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jects of Maquilla amounted in all to 10,000. 
Those of another chief to the north were still 
more numerous. * 

The Marquesas -ishxids present, In one re- 
spect, a singular phenomenon. Subordination is 
still very imperfectly established, and .most of 
thdu: habits are those of the free savage state. 
Yet Ucentiousness of manners is there carried to 
a height scarcely any where exceeded. Our ac- 
quaintance with these islands is too slender to a^ 
ford any likelihood of our being able to account 
with certainty for this circumstance. In the 
absence of better information, the following 
seems not an improbable conjecture. The first 
form of the savage state is, as already observed, 
considerably tainted with licentiousness, which 
increases as its numbers become more consider- 
able. To the other bad qualities displayed by the 
inhabitants of the Navigators' Islands, was add- 
ed an utter dissolution of manners. Now we 
may suppose, that in these small islands, where 
different tribes do not press so close upon each 

' Meares, II. 6, 7. 
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Other, external fear and hostility may have a less 
powerful influence. Thus, the second stage 
may not be duly formed j nor room left for the 
formation of that dignity and purity to which 
it is £ivourable. I must again repeat, however^ 
that this is only conjecture ; since thore is no^ 
thing in the litde we know respecting the his- 
tory of those islands, by which it can either be 
confirmed or refuted. No less unaccountable is 
the singular beauty which navigators unani- 
mously ascribe to both sexes, and particularly to 
the female, notwithstanding the drudgery to 
which they ate subjected* 

Of all these states, that of the Pelew Islands is 
perhaps the most amiable. It seems to strike 
the happiest medium between the two extremes, 
of ferocity on the one hand, of effeminacy and 
licentiousness on the other. Their cordial and 
generous reception of an English vessel in the 
, most disastrous circumstances, and the interest- 
ing manner in which that incident has been nar- 
rated, have concurred in giving the most favour- 
able impression of their character. It appears 



* Cooke's Second \''oyiige. Marehand. Missionary Voyage, 
cli. 10, 11 
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ccWainly, upon the whole, to be exceedingly 
worthy and amiable. At the same time, we 
may observe, that there is nothing in it so very 
marvellous as has sometimes been supposed 
They had a large share of the pilfering disposi- 
tion so common in those seas ; the virtue of 
their females was not always impregnable ; and 
the prisoners, whom they took in battle, were 
butchered with the most cold-blooded inhumani- 
ty. Although, therefore, their virtues certainly 
predominate, yet they are accompanied by a con- 
siderable alloy of the vices and atrocities inci- 
dent to savage life,' 

In the Sandwich and Friendly Islands, we 
find this form of society in a far advanced 
state. A complete aristocracy is formed, where 
each inferior chief, in the absence of the one 
immediately above, possesses an absolute autho- 
rity. A regular division has taken place into 
three ranks, nearly corresponding to our ideas of 
noble, middling, and lower ; the dignity of the 
first being supported chiefly by the attachment 
and spontaneous submission of those beneath 






Keate's Account cf the Pclew Islands. 
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diem. Their active industry, and due divid6n 
of it among the sexes; their amiable manners and 
taste for society y their very vices, (which are 
not however carried to any great excess ;)>^all 
testify the advanced state of that process, by 
which the ferocity of savage life is tamed and 
polished 

Otaheite has proceeded still farther. Its po* 
gress has been doubdess dded by its greater ex- 
tent, and by an exuberant fertility, which 
amounts almost to an exemption from the ori* 
ginal curse? The perpetual gaiety of its inha* 
bitants, their polished manners, their peculiarly 
insinuating address, have captivated all our na- 
vigators; who, combining these circimistances 
with its superiority in every thing by which Ijfe 
can be adorned and embellished, hesitate not to 
name it the " Queen of Tropical Isles." But 
this external appearance is false and flattering. 
On a nearer view, we find that the virtues, pe- 
culiar to this form of society, have lost much of 
their genuine character, while all its vices are 
exasperated to the highest pitch. The latest ob- 
server found reason to think, that their politeness 
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was generally interested and dissembled; and 
that they were in the habit of pilfering, equally 
from Europeans^ and from each other. ' They 
are eitirdy devoted to sensual pleasure; and in its 
pursuit, have abandoned themselves to a dissolu- 
tion of manners, which seems to threaten the 
extermination of the race. Child murder is 
practised habitually by the Arreoies, and fi^ 
quently by die other inhabitants, without any 
di^ace or punishment attaching to it. They ^ 
are distinguished from every other rude tribe by 
their contempt for old age ; a natural sentiment 
for a people with whom amusement is every 
thing, and who therefore set little value on a pe- 
riod of life, which has lost the power of feeling 
or bestowing it. The chiefs no longer inspire 
the same respect with those in the Friendly 
and Sandwich Islands. They seem to be cdm^ 
pletely luxurious and efieminate, and to pay no 
regard to the feelings and interest of their peo- 
ple ; who, in their turn, are accustomed to com- 
plain, that their rulers are no better than thieves. 
Under these circumstances, it does not seem pro- 

— — i^i*— ^■<— i— i— iWi— — — I ■III I I ■ I , „ > 

' Turnbull. 
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bable that their, jempire should be of long durai* 
tion. 

Otaheite exhibits the same distinction of ranks 
as the two groups mentioned above; and im con- 
sequence, probably, of the longer continuance of 
that distinction, the pride of birth is carried to a 
much greater height. He who is descended of a 
noble family, however destitute, meets always 
with the same respect as before.' And though 
their irregular manners lead sometimes to the 
formation of unequal connections, yet no oflP. 
spring arising from such intercourse is ever al^ 
lowed to live. * 

In the Ladronc or Marian islands, this disr 
tinction is said to be observed still more rigidly, 
and the pride which it inspires to rise still high-s- 
er. The nobles will not even touch one of in-r 
ferior condition ; they carefully avoid any ap^ 
proach to their dwellings ; and if one of their 
number marries a person beneath him in rank, 
he is instantly put Xo death. They are full of 
dissimulation, timid, and under complete subjec- 
tion to their wives, who, in cases of adultery, can 

« Missionary Voyage, 325. * lb. 215. 
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inflict on the husband, whatever punishment they 
chose, without being liable to any themselves. 
Their manners are also very dissolute. They seem 
thus to exhibit in an extreme degree^ all the 
characters of the present stage. There is no su- 
preme power, and the aristocratical dignity is 
accompanied by no authority, but that of per- 
suasion. Each class lives almost independent 
of the rest It seems probable that this govern- 
ment has been originally similar to that of Ota- 
heite, but has continued somewhat longer, till 
the dominion of the chiefs ceased altogether ; 
tranquility, however, being still maintained by 
that mild and timid character, which long sub- 
jection had induced/ 

Easter island presents a more singular aspect. 
It exhibitSy in the highest degree, the mildness, 
the licentiousness, the thieving propensities,which 
are characteristic of the present stage. Yet, ac- 
cording to the account given by Perouse, there 
is no authority or distinction of ranks whatever; 
they are all equal and independent, yet live 
in great harmony. There are here, as in the 

* Callander** Collection of Voyages, IIL 40. 56. 

2 C 
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case of the Marquesas, no historical data to ac« 
count for circumstances so uncommon. The 
most probable conjecture seems to be, that cbie& 
had formarly existed, who, in consequence per- 
haps of irregular practices similar to those of 
Otaheite, have become extinct j but not till they 
had continued long enough to impress upon the 
society the character of the present stage. Some 
ancient monimients^^ accordingly, are still dis- 
covered among them, supposed to have been 
erected in honour of their ancient nobility.' 

Certdn tribes which roam over vast plains 
in the interior of Africa, are said, notwithstand- 
ing their subjection to absolute sovereigns, to 
exhibit an unparalleled degree of ferocity. In 
inducing this character, two circumstances seem 
to concur, connected with their vicinity to na- 
tions more civilized than themselves. From 
them they learn the breeding of cattle, which 
enables them to multiply with a rapidity to 
which their civUization bears no proportion. The 
second cause is still more powerful. Opportu- 
nities of plunder are opened, so great, as oftm 



J Cooke's Second Voyage, Perouse. 
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to tempt them to make it the sole source of 
• their subsistence j a mode of life which neces- 
sarily supposes incessant and habitual warfare. 
The Giagas, above all, (if we may credit the 
accounts given by African travellers,) constitute 
a people artificially trained to a system of plun- 
der and destruction. All their children are de- 
stroyed at the birth ; the nation consists .entire- 
ly of captives taken about the age of twelve, and 
bred up after their manner. They subsist by 
seizing upon the herds of their wealthier and 
less warlike neighbours ; and the bodies of the 
captives, equally with their property, are made 
to serve them as food. There is thus no pro- 
duction, within the society, either of food, or of 
human beings j all exists by plunder alone. In 
them, however, the present stage is very imper- 
fectly formed, since they have no hereditary 
kings, and claim a large portion of freedom,; 
though they are kept under strict discipline by 
their general, who, if they shew the least symp- 
toms of cowardice, has the power of putting 
them to immediate death. Among the An- 
sicans, human flesh is said to be exposed public- 
ly in the shambles, and sold like beef or mut- 
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ton ; and this people is described as the bravest 
and fiercest under the sun. In both cases, pe- 
culiarity of situation seems to have obstructed 
the pacific effect, which this government would 
naturally tend to produce. Both, however, are 
represented as mild in their domestic intercourse. 
The Ansicans, in particular, are highly extolled 
as loyal, faithful, and honourable ; and a mis- 
sionary hesitates not to declare, that they would 
make exceUent Christians, were there any possi- 
biUty of converting them. " 

A more pleasing specimen is afforded by the 
Boshuanas, inhabitants of the city of Lectakoo, 
in Southern Afiica. A vast surrounding tract 
of desert, exempting them from the alarm and 
tumult of perpetual war, seems to foster all the 
amiable qualities peculiar to this form of society. 
They appear also to be at rather an early pe- 
riod of it. The chief is regarded with filial ve- 
neration ; there is no aristocracy to share his 
power ; no priesthood, temples, or sacrifices ; 
and the employment of agriculture is entirely 
devolved upon the women, as in the free savage 

' De Bry. Purchas. Hist. Gen. des Voyages. 
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8tate. ' The Barroloos, a tribe lying some- 
what beyond, were, by theni, described as a 
cruel and treacherous race. But it was afters- 
wards found, that this representation was quite 
false, and that the Barroloos were, in fact, still 
milder and more civilized than the Boshuanas. * 
The report of the latter people, however, was 
doubtless conformable to their own experience ; 
, and we thus see, that these tribes, notwithstand- 
ing internal union, were, to each other, objects 
of mutual and deadly enmity. 

To this class I would also refer the Battas^ a 
people in the interior of Sumatra j ^ the natives 
of Madagascar ; * those of the Banda^ of the Afo- 
lucca^ * and of die Maldive Islands/ Some of 
these are extremely ferocious, and seem to bor- 
der on the free savage state. I have stated them 
in what appears to me to be the order of their 
progression. 



* Travels in Southern Africa, apud Barrow's Voyage to Co- 
cbin-china. * 

* Ibid. 

3 Marsden's History of Sumatra. 

4 Drury's Account of Madagascar. 
.5 Voyages aux Indes. 

f Universal History. ■\'- *. 
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It will now be proper to give a short retro-t 
spect into antiquity, and to glean such imparr 
feet accounts as have reached us, of nations; 
which then existed under this form* 

All historians agree, that in the different tribes 
which occupied South Briton, the form of go- 
vernment was stricdy monarchical : and from 
the rude simplicity of their character, which, in 
this respect, exceeded even that of the Gauls and 
Germans, there can be no doubt that they were 
such early monarchies as we are now treating o£ 
Their licentious institutions, the power and en- 
ei^ of female warriors, the complete establish- 
ment and high influence of the Druids, and the 
practice of human sacrifices, seem to establish 
an aflSnity to Otaheite, and to indicate, that 
among them, this stage was already far advan- 
ced. " They are also described as living in 
the most peaceable manner possible with each 
other. * 



» Strabo, IV. p. 138. Diodorus Siculus, V. 20, 21. Mela, 
III. 6. 

TO v?^T(jTov UpniviKuq hotKua^My Diod. Sicul. V. 21. Ail the interpre- 
ters whom I have met with, consider this peaceable character 
as applying to the sovereigns^ and thus make the passage expref^ 
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Tacitus, when, in the course of his survey of 
the different nations who inhabited Germany, 
he arrives at the northern extremity, where it 
borders on the ocean, finds a class, of which 
*• obsequious submission to Hngs," formed a 
distinguishing characteristic. Beyond these, in 
the peninsula of Jutland, lay the Suiones^ for- 
merly alluded to, among whom all the arms 
were deposited in the royal custody j and far- 
ther still were nations whom the historian, with 
more spirit than gallantry, declares to be sunk 
even below slavery, dnce they were govempd 
by a woman. ' 

The Royal Scythians are described by Hero- 
dotus, as both the most numerous and the best.^ 
This last appellation, which seems somewhat 



sive of the rare occurrence of external hostility. (Reges prtnci" 
pesque hie mulHimperitant pacem ut plurimum infer se colentes.J 
But this is hardly compatible with other accounts, (Mela IIL 6.) 
and bedsides, though an externally paci^c character does seem^ 
in a certain degree, to be the result of thi^ stage, yet, that it 
should have been carried to such an extreme, seems hardly ere- 
dible. I am rather disposed to i^nderstand it in the literal sense, 
as applying to the people^ and a^ haying reference chiefly to 
their domestic intercourse. 

' Tacitus de Moribus Qermanorun^. 

! IV. 20. 
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ambiguous, refers probably to their higher de- 
gree of civilization ; especially following, as it 
does, the uncouth and savage description given 
of the free Scythian tribes. At the same time, 
they still retained a degree of fierceness, which 
seems closely to ally them to the latter. The 
sovereign, however, experienced ample venera- 
tion. Their most solemn path was " by the royal 
throne ;" and if the king ever fell sick, it wa§ 
supposed to be in consequence of this oath be- 
ing violated ; upon which every person, sus- 
pected of such an offence, was instantly put to 
death. ' 

The Massagetes, from their Ecentiopsne^s, and 
their subjection to female empire, would seem to 
have been considerably farther advanced. Theiy 
progress, however, appears to have been accom- 
panied with little diminution of ferocity. The 
vicinity of more civilized and opulent societies, 
may, among them, as among the tribes in the 
interior of Africa, have led to a prolongation of 
this character. * 



' Herodotus. 

* lb. 1. 212-15. Strabo, XI. p. 353. 
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A nation, who, under the general name of 
Troglodytes, inhabited, at an early period, the 
shores of the Arabian gulf, are described as pos- 
sessing two characteristics, which, combined 
with their rudeness, leave no doubt of their be- 
longing to this stage. These are, absolute submis- 
sion to chiefs, and the haviijg their ^iyes and 
phildren in qommon. No other circumstances 
of consequence are mentioned respecting them. 

Greece, even during the period described by 
flomer, appears to be decidedly beyond that of 
which we are here treating. It can hardly b^ 
said that authentic history reaches higher ; yet 
there appear to be circumstances, handed down 
by tradition, sufficient to authorize the belief, 
that Greece, at an era immediately prior, wa§ 
actually divided into a number of little sove^ 
reignties, similar to those which have just come 
under our observation. 

1. Most of the Deities worshipped in that 
country, are understood to have been originally 
the sovereigns of some particular district Whe^ 
ther the apotheosis took place in their lifetime, 
or was merely a testimony of respect to their 
inemory, it equally indicates the high veneration 
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with which they were regarded ; while the ex* 
treme irregularity of their conduct, when con- 
trasted with the dignity to which they attained, 
gives ground to suspect them to have lived 
in an age, whei^ purity of morals was held in 
no peculiar estimation. 

2. The names of almost all ,the cities of 
Greece are- derived from a similar origin, and 
seem even to have changed with every succes- 
sive monarch. Thus Attica was successively 
called Ogygia and Cecropia, from Ogyges and 
Cecrops. Sparta was, in like manner, called 
Lelegia and Lacedemon from two of its kings, 
and Sparta from the wife of the latter. Moun- 
tains and rivers, Eurotas, Taygetus, received also 
names from a similar source. ' Hence it seems 
fair to infer, that the sovereign formed in these 
states the grand and prominent object, on which, 
the eyes of the nation were fixed. 

3. We are informed that Cecrops, who reign- 
ed at Athens several centuries before Homer, 
was the first who introduced into Greece the in- 
stitution of marriage ; and that, till then, the 



» Meursius de Regno Laconico, ch. 1. and 2. — de Regibus 
Atheiiiensibus, ch. 3. and 7. 
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sexes had lived in a state of promiscuous inter-* 
course* Now as such a disorder has not been 
found to exist in any of the earlier forms of sal- 
vage life, but to be induced by the long conti- 
nuance of these small sovereignties, there arises 
a strong presumption, that, to such a form of 
government, Greece then was, and had for some 
time been, subjected. 

In Cyprus i it seems to have lasted longer, and 
struck its roots deeper, than in any other part of 
the continent and islands of Greece. This is- 
land contained nine cities, in each of which a 
sovereign ruled with absolute sway, and indul- 
ged himself in every kind of luxury. Many of 
these sovereigns were queens, who met with a 
singular species of adulation. When they went 
put to ride, certain persons, who derived their 
name from the practice, were accustomed to 
pl^ce their shoulders in such a position, as to 
perform the office of steps, by whom her ma- 
jesty might mount into her carriage. Nor are 
other characters wanting. Cyprus is peculiarly 
noted for the unrestrained indulgence of every 
species of unlawful love. It was here that Ve^ 

— ^MM^^^M^— — ^ ■——^^——1^— —————— 
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* Meursius de Cypro, II. 6. 
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nus had placed her favourite abode ; that the 
most splendid temples were erected, and the 
most grateful homage paid to her. The per- 
sons most stigmatized by antiquity for irre- 
gular amours, Cinyras, Hgmalion, the Pro- 
petides, were Cyprians. Courtezans were even 
imported to a general market, which was held 
here for the supply of all Greece. 



The stage, through which man has now beea 
seen to pass, appears, if the expression may be 
used, to form the great taming j^i the human 
race, the process by which they are first render- 
ed capable of being formed into peaceable and 
industrious societies. And as animals, when 
completely tamed, retain, through life, the cha- 
racter thus impressed on them, so man, after 
passing through this state of discipline, seems 
never to return to the same wild excesses as be- 
fore. He is still barbarous ; but he is no longer 
savage* 



THE END. 



NOTES 



Note (1.) 
The description given in this Chapter, applies chiefly to 
the mountain Laplanders, who depend for subsistence on 
the scanty produce of a soil which nature has doomed to 
perpetual sterility. The coast Laplanders are much more 
amiable, and display a considerable share of sensibility. 
Yet from the English edition of Acerbi's Travels, we 
should be led to suppese, that they live in a state equally 
insulated and remote from each other, as the Laplanders 
of the interior. » This circumstance puzzled me a good 
deal, till I happened to meet, in a late number of the 
Monthly Magazine, with a translajtion of part of the German 
edition, which is understood to be the most authentic. It 
there appears, that the inhabitants of the coast are, as 
might be expected from the greater facility of subsistence, 
considerably more numerous ; that they are assembled in 
villages, which dfentain ten or twelve families ; and that 
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« 
thus, they are rather to be considered as belonging to the 

last, and mbst amiable form of the primitive state. ? 

Note (2.) 
There are one or two other tribes, which are described 
as labouring under an extraordinary destitution of every 
thing which renders life comfortable or desirable. Among 
these, none seems more completely wretched than a Hot* 
tefitot tribe, called Bosjesmans, situated in a tract of de- 
sert immediately beyond the colony. In a journey of eight 
or ten days, a party of travellers met with no more than 
- fifty of them. ' The intercourse held with them, was 
much too small, for fornting any distinct or complete idea 
of their character. They are much more destitute than 
the Laplanders, with regard to the means of subsistence ; 
and are exposed to dismal ^extremities of famine, \(rhich 
the latter, by means of their rein-deer, can generally ward 
off. This species of privation 1^ of a more irritating na- 
ture, than the mere want of social intercourse ; and hence 
we find in this tribe, a violence of character, rising some- 
times to atrocity, which does not appear in the Laplanders. 
Some of them, too, in consequence of their vicinity to ci- 
vilized societies, are said to have acquired the habit of 
subsisting by plunder. Upon the whole, till their man- 
ners are more minutely and carefully observed, no very 
certain conclusions can be formed respecting them. I am 
particularly surprised to find an allusion to polygamy as 



* Travels in Southern Africa, ap. Barrows Voy. to Cochin-china, 38?, 
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practised among them, < to which, one would have con- 
ceived, the difficulty of subsistence to form an insuperable 
bar. 

Still more imperfect is our knowledge of every thing 
beyond the external appearance of the Andamaners. Ma- 
jor Symes, who touched at the island in his way to Ava, 
had no intercourse with any of the natives, except tM^o fe- 
males, who were caught and confined for some time -in the 
ship. After their first terror was over, they became cheer- 
ful and talkative ; and so scrupulous were they in guard- 
ing th^r chastity, that one always kept watch, while- the 
other slept. At length, having found an opportiwatyi 
they leaped into the sea, swam on shore, and were never 
seen after. These people are described as living in vil- 
lages; but it does not appear of what numbers they gene- 
rally consist, nor are thercxupon the whole any sufficient 
data, by which their classification can be ascertained. 
They were observed to use shields, a circumstance sup- 
posed to be indicative of war. I should rather suspect 
from it the prevalence of individual contests ; for shields 
are rarely used in savage warfare, which is all carried oa 
by surprise \ nor do I recollect any mention of them, un- 
less among the New Hollanders. * 

Note (3.) 
This people is frequently, by Europeans, placed in th« 



' Travels in Soutliern Africa, ap. Barrow's Voyage to Cocbio-duna, 
378. 
I Embassy to Ava, cb. 1. 
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most unamiable light. Charlevoix represents them as so 
malignant, and so bent upon mischief, that they would 
cut away in the night \he cables which held vessels at an- 
chor. * But there is great reason to suspect, that this hos- 
tility to Europeans Was but the natural return for their 
own unjustifiable conduct. It is mentioned by Captain 
Cartwright, that they consider shooting the natives as a 
meritorious action, and that he had heard several declare^ 
they would rather kill an Indian than a deer.* This gentle- 
man resided for many years on the coast of Labrador, du- 
ring which, the natives and he lived in the greatest har- 
mony, and he found reason, on the whole, to form a very 
favourable opinion of them. On one occasion, he repre- 
sents them as displaying h warmth of mutual attachment, 
which would do honour to the xnost civilized society. 
He had carried with him to Britain, a number of Es- 
quimaux, who, in their voyage back, were seized w^ith 
the small-pox, which proved fatal to all except one. The 
scene which ensues on their arrival is so striking, that 
I cannot forbear quoting it. 

*« I placed myself on a rock' near the water side, and 
Caubvick sat down a few paces behind me# We waited 
for the landing of the Indians with feelings very different 
from theirs j who were hurrying along with tumultuous 
joy, at the thoughts of. immediately meeting their rela- 
tions and friends again. As the shore would not permit 



* Nouvelle France, V. 203. 

* Cartwrighfs Journal of Transactions on the coast of Labrador, 1. 6. 
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them to land out of their boats, they brought then! to their 
anchors at a little distance off, and the men came in their 
kyacks, each bringing two other persons lying flat on their 
faces, one behind, and the other before, on the top of the 
skin covering. On drawing nesr the shore, and perceiv- 
ing only Caubvick and myself, their joy abated, and their 
countenances assumed a different aspect* Being landed, 
they fixed their eyes on Caubvick and me, in profound, 
gloomy silence. At length, with great perturbation, and 
in faultering accents, they enquired, separately, what was 
become of the rest; and were no sooner given to un- 
derstand, by a silent, sorrowful shake of my head, that 
they were no more, than they instantly set up such a 
yell, as I had never before heard* Many of them, but 
particularly the women, snatched up stones, and hezi 
themselves on the head and face, till they became shock- 
ing spectacles ; one pretty young girl, gave herself so 
severe a blow upon the cheek-bone, that she bruised 
and cut the flesh shockingly, and almost beat an eye 
out. In short, the violent, frantic expressions of grief, 
were such, as far exceeded my imagination ; and I could 
not help participating with them so far, as to shed tears 
most plentifully. They no sooner observed my emotion, 
than, mistaking it for the apprehensions which I was un- 
der, for fear of their resentment, they instantly seemed to 
forget their own feelings, to relieve mine. They pressed 
round me, clasped my hands, and said and did all in their 
power to convince me, that they did not entertain any 
suspicion of my conduct towards their departed friends. 
As soon as' the first violent transports of grief began to 
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subside, I related the melancholy tale, arid explained to 
them, as well as I could, the disorder by which they were 
carried oflF, and pointed to Caubvick, who bore very strong, 
as well as recent, marks of it. They often looked very 
attentively at her, but, during the whole time, they never 
spoke one word to her, nor she to them. As soon as I 
had brought the afflicting story to a conclusion, they as- 
sured me of their belief of every particular, and renewed 
their declarations of friendship. Their stay afterwards was 
but short J they presently reimbarked, weighed their an- 
chors, ani ran across the harbour to Raft Tackle, where 
they landed and encamped : the rest of the afternoon, and 
the whole night, were spent in horrid yellings j which were 
considerably augmented by the variety of echoes, produ- 
ced from the multiplicity of the hills surrounding the har- 
bour, till the whole rung again with sounds, that almost 
petrified the blood of the brig's crew, and my new ser- 
vants." Journal of Transactions^ &c. I. 274-6. 

Note (4.) 
This people appear to inhabit a very wide extent of cli- 
mate and country, and to follow a great variety of employ- 
ments. Some subsist by hunting, others by fishing j some 
have rein -deer, and some subsist by pasturage. ' As these 
circumstances vary, their character is doubtless very dif- 
ferent. Some are described as mild and quiet, and as ha- 
ving submitted to the Russians without resistance, Thig 



Russia^ or Historical Account, &c. III. 
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account was given by the Samoiedes, and probably applied 
to those of the Turguses, who bordered upon them, and 
shared their character. ' The more southerly tribes are 
said to have made a very determined resistance, and to 
have prolonged the contest for upwards of forty years. It 
is probable, therefore, that the various tribes into which 
this people is divided, may belong to different stages, 
both of the primitive, and of the savage state. Yet 
the practice of duelling is represented as prevailing so 
extensively, as to give reason to think that the greater 
number must belong to that form of savage life to which 
it is peculiar. They are said, too, to be peculiarly rude in 
their manners, and to laugh at the sight of European ci- 
vilities. They enter without speaking or- saluting, and 
take, without scruple, the best seat that presents itself. 
They are, also, extremely superstitions ; by which dispo- 
sition, an old magician had profited so well, as to be in a 
condition of mainatining twelve young wive^. * 

Note (5.) 
The view exhibited in this chapter, of the manners and 
character of the North American Indians, differs considera- 
bly from that recently given by M. Volney ^ it seems neces- 
sary, therefore, to explain the reasons which have led me, 
though not without regret, to dissent from the opinion of a 
traveller, who observes with such accuracy, and describes 
with such eloquence. Whatever ]VI- Volney has himself 



' Purchas, III. 551. Voyages aux Indes, I. 
^ Bernard, Voyages au Nord, VIII, 44. V. 539, 
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seen, is, I have no doubt, faithfully reported. But where 
he trusts to the information of others, it becomes necessary 
to weigh their credit, and to consider whether it can over-^ 
balance that of all preceding travellers, many of whom pe- 
netrated into the heart of the Indian country, and spent 
in it the greatest part of their lives. 

I would first observe, that the Indians seen by M. Vol- 
ney, were only a small party, and those exposed, in the 
highest degree, to the corrupting influence of European 
connection. He did not venture into their own country, but 
saw merely this party, who had come to an American vil- 
lage to sell the produce of their hunt, and exchange it for 
brandy. Sensible of this defect in his own means of in- 
formation, he has recourse to Long, whom he conceives to 
be the traveller, that has given thft most faithful report of 
Indian manners. What credit is due to this evidence, 
may be very shortly explained. Mr Long travelled in the 
character of a merchant, and carried on his trade in the 
following manner. On his arrival at an Indian village, 
be began by distributing a large portion of spirits, which 
kept them, for several days, in a state of the most furious 
intoxication. During this period, every species of disor- 
der was committed, and it generally happened that several 
were maimed, and some lost their lives. Yet^ independent 
of these scenes, so disgraceful to the English name, the 
account given by Long, does not materially differ from 
that of former travellers. On recovering their senses, it 
appears that they uniformly expressed the bitterest repen- 
tance for their own conduct, and the deepest regret for 
their departed friends. 
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After all^ I am inclined to think^ that M. Volney's de-> 
scription may be just^ in regard to the tribes in the imme** 
diate vicinity of the village where he resided. He there 
observed frequent quarrels, and vras informed, that in their 
villages they dwelt ^^ singly, in mistrust, secret ambushes, 
and implacable vengeances )'' that the laws of hospitality 
did not exist among them. * Now these are symptoms of 
the first form of the savage state, to which it is very pos- 
sible, that these tribes, probably in consequence of their 
connection with Europeans, may have fallen back several 
Steps. And while this has led to internal disunion, it ap- 
pears to have greatly diminished the ferocity of war. 
Speaking of torture, M. Volney says, ^* such is the scene 
which is exhibited daily in the country beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and yearly on the Wabash." * It is beyond the 
Mississipi mountains then, that the true Indian character 
is now to be looked for. 

Note (6.) 
No object has more' strongly attracted the benevolent 
exertions of the present age, than that which aims at com- 
municating to savage tribes the blessings of civilized life. 
With this view the African society has been recently es*- 
tablished, an institution founded on peculiarly enlightened 
and philosophical principles. Few undertakings can be of 
greater importance ; yet there is none which requires to 
be managed with greater delicacy and caution, or which^ 
if unskilfully conducted, incurs more danger of exaspera- 



* View of America, 39^r» 

* Ibid. 459. 
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ting the evils which it aims at removing. The plan to be 
adopted in particular instances^ must be modified accord-* 
ing to circumstances peculiar to each, nor would it be easy 
even to point out any general rules which would not be 
liable to serious objections. It may be of some use, ho^^ 
ever, from the observations above made, on the manner 
in which man first emerges out of savage life, to collisct 
such facts, as may tend to throw light on so important a 
subject. The most likely means of success must surely 
be by following the footsteps of nature, by imitating that 
process which she herself employs in accomplishing th« 
5ame object. 

ITie first circumstance, and one which must be con-i 
«tantly kept in view, is, that the intercourse which, for the 
execution of such a plan, must necessarily take place be*- 
tween Europeans and savages, has a tendency directly in- 
jurious to the character of both. In regard to the latter, 
this has been repeatedly observed ; and it holds, also, to a 
great extent with the former. They still retain the pas- 
sions incident to a numerous society, and are removed 
from the restraints, by which those passions were kept in 
awe. They must often be tempted to employ their su- 
perior information and consequent influence, in the grati- 
fication of private ends. And the facility of the wotnen, 
particularly towards strangers, must be extremely apt to 
seduce them into a dissolute and licentious mode of life. 
It is frequently observed, that Europeans naturalized 
among savages, unite the bad qualities incident to both. ^ 

* Lafitau, II. 290, 
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This e^l, it is evident, can be remedied only by a care- 
ful selection of the persons to be charged with this impor- 
tant trust, and by establishing over them, if possible, a 
system of watchful superintendance. Peculiar success in , 
this line of pursuit, se€ms to have been experienced by 
men, strictly attached to certain religious societies, the Je-* 
suits, the Moravians, the Quakers ; which may be greatly 
owing to the restraint imposed upon their conduct by zeal, 
and by a regard to the honour of their body. 

With respect to that part of the evil which regards sa- 
vages, the obstacle which it opposes is of the less magni* 
tude, since it is removed by the same means, which are 
also the most effectual, in communicating to these tribes 
the benefits of civilization. These means are no other 
than those which nature employs ; the establishment of a 
powerful degree of coercion, which at once checks the 
disorders arising from this intercourse, tames the ferocity 
of the savage character, and prepares men for the adoption 
of pacific and industrious habits. This coercion, how- 
ever, must not be that of force; it must be founded 
upon that spontaneous veneration, with which the untu- 
tored mind is naturally inspired by the view of a superio- 
rity, which is beneficently exerted. The European, from 
his greater knowledge, from the arts and improvements 
which he is able to communicate, possesses ample means 
of rendering himself the object of such a sentiment. In 
this view, also, I am disposed to question the propriety of 
the resolution adopted by the African society, (doubtless 
from the very best motives,) of not combining with their 
endeavours to improve the condition of its inhabitants, any 
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•fibrts to convert them to Christianity. By to opposite sys« 
tern, another mode of acquiring influence over the savage 
character, might be brought into action. The character of 
Pastors is perhaps, the best suited of any, for obtaining 
and preserving this empire of opinion; and it appears 
also to afibrd the best check against the excesses to 
which Europeans, in such circumstances, are liable. The 
mode of conducting such a plan must, doubtless, be very 
different from what it has often been. It must be com- 
bined with every possible means of improving their out- 
ward condition ; it must be undertaken by men^ who un- 
derstand the savage character ; in short, it must, as for- 
merly observed, be modified upon a principle of accom- 
modation to that character.' 1 2m aware of the difficulties 
which would lie in the .way of a plan comprising these re- 
quisites ; were it practicable, however, I am inclined to 
think^ that no other method would be so effectual, not only 
for attaining its immediate object, but also for commimi- 
eating to rude tribes the habits and enjoyments of civili- 
zed life. 
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